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MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
REPORT PROGRESS OF 
NATION-WIDE IMPORT 


Ninth Annual Convention, Held in 
Lincoln, Neb., a Stirring Dem- 
onstration of Growth of the Art 
Throughout the Country in the 
Public Schools and in Com- 
munity Activities—Much Ac- 
complished for Standardization 
and Recognition of Music as an 
Accredited School Study 


INCOLN, NEB., March 27.—The na- 
tional convention of music supervis- 
ors in Lincoln during the last week 
brought to the city many figures of dis- 
tinction in the musical world. The musi- 
cians evidently believe in preparedness, 
for instead of setting their meeting for 
one day and getting into town the next, 
they set the formal opening day as Tues- 
day and then came the day before. Mon- 
day afternoon saw more than 400 already 
On Monday morning a large 
Eastern delegation arrived by special 
train, and had hardly reached the city 
when parties set out to listen to music 
in the schools. 

This was the ninth annual convention 
the supervisors have held, and it is nota- 
ble that it had the largest membership 
and attendance of any that have been 
held to date, although it was held for the 
first time west of the Mississippi River 
and Lineoln is the smallest city so far 
visited. That the convention was held 
in Lincoln is entirely due to the warm 
personal feeling and admiration which 
the conference holds for Charles H. Mil- 
ler, Lineoln’s supervisor of music, and 
the fact that Mr. Miller’s work is na- 
tionally known and admired by the super- 
‘s. And many times during the con- 
vention one heard comments upon the 
general indebtedness of the conference to 
Mr. Miller, whose efforts resulted in mak- 
ing the session a memorable event. 

‘he first formal meeting was held at 
the Lincoln Hotel on Monday afternoon 
and was given over to the work of classes 
‘rom visiting cities. The meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Miller, and the 
lirst demonstration was given by E. C. 
Till ‘tsen of Beatrice, Neb., who brought 
to Lincoln a class of sixteen from his 
High School. The pupils gave a demon- 
stration of their class-work in “vocal 
armony” and a performance of several 
f000 part-songs. This was followed by 
a concert by the Omaha High School 
Vhorus and Glee Club, 150 strong. A 
Wonderful girls’ glee club, under the di- 
rection of Fannie Arnold (who with Mr. 
Gid ngs of Minneapolis and C. H. Cong- 
‘on of Chicago were among the first 
sracuates in public school music in the 
ed States) sang a group of five num- 
which were tremendously applaud- 
', 1nd Miss Arnold was showered with 
oral tributes sent by Omaha admirers. 
ces Brengle, Charlotte Skidmore and 





in session. 


\ isors. 


Ma Jackson were the soloists. 

ye en the Choral Union of the Omaha 
‘ig: School, with its 150 singers and 
“cconpanied by a string orchestra, sang 
W considerable finish “Hiawatha’s 
&cding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor, 


‘e Ensor (in charge of the musical 
sion work in Omaha) conducting, 
“nd Lynn Sackett the soloist. 


Community Music Stressed 


_ +t had been previously stated that com- 
ty music would be strongly stressed 


[Continued on page 9] 
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Distinguished Pte Who Has Demonstrated Both in Opera and Concert This Season That She Retains Her Remark- 


able Hold Upon the Affection of the American Musical Public. 


(See Page 36) 





Hertz Re-elected San Francisco 
Conductor; Manager Healy Quits 





[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 
AN FRANCISCO, March 31.—Alfred 
Hertz has been re-elected con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
for the coming year; Frank Healy, man- 


Entered at the Post Office at 


New York, N. Y., 


ager of the Orchestra Association, re- 
signs. Others in opposition to Mr. Hertz 
are planning to quit the association, and 
are likely to give financial backing to the 
new People’s Philharmonic Orchestra, of 


as mail matter of the Second Class 





which Nikolai Sokoloff is the conductor. 
These opponents cabled to Arturo Tosca- 
nini asking his terms as conductor, and 
in reply he mentioned the insignificant 
sum of $10,000 a week. Some new direc- 
tor may be engaged for the opposition 
orchestra, with Mr. Healy as manager. 
The year’s symphony season ended to- 
day. The deficit is said to be $10,000 
over the amount guaranteed. John 
Rothschild, secretary of the association, 


[Continued on page 2] 
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RABINOFF OPERA COMPANY MADE PERMANENT 


Hearty Support Given Organization During Its Present Tour Leads to Formation of a National Institution 
to Be Known as Boston-National Grand Opera Co.—Local Representation on a National Com- 
mittee—New Singers and Important Novelties Announced 


CCORDING to an announcement 
made by Max Rabinoff in New York 
this week, the Boston Grand Opera Co., 
of which he is managing director, has 
become a permanent institution and will 
devote itself to the presentation of opera 
of the first order throughout the United 
States. 

Men and women who occupy promi- 
nent positions in their respective cities 
welcomed the idea Mr. Rabinoff promul- 
gated last autumn in announcing his in- 
tention to visit forty and more United 
States centers during 1915-1916 with 
what he promised would be a grand 
opera company comparable in quality 
and in size to the best that are main- 
tained in the foremost art centers of the 
world. 

New York, Boston, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia not only recognized the char- 


acter of the performances offered by the 
Boston Grand Opera Company, but at- 
tended them in proper numbers. Mr. 
Rabinoff’s broad plans provided a corps 
de ballet finer than any that had previ- 
ously been associated with any other 
American grand opera undertaking. 

But there remained an element of un- 
certainty as to the precise degree of 
financial support which could be counted 
on from most of the remaining cities 
which required inclusion in the coast-to- 
coast itinerary. This was in the fall of 
last year. : 

To-day that uncertainty has been dis- 
pelled. When the 35-weeks’-tour ends 


in May, the Boston-Pavlowa Opera Co. © 


will have given nearly 300 performances 
in 45 different cities, covering in the 
course of that time in its two special 
trains of 28 Pullmans, coaches, diners 
and baggage cars more than 12,000 miles. 

It was not necessary, according to Mr. 
Rabinoff, to demand any financial as- 
sistance from the guaranty funds which 
had been secured in the many communi- 
ties to make up a possible deficit. The 
patronage of the public was consistently 
large enough to provide what was nec- 
essary for the company’s operating 
expenses. 





The result has prompted several pub- 
lic-spirited men and women, who have 
at heart the welfare of their respective 
cities, to concede that Mr. Rabinoff, hav- 
ing accomplished what he set out to dem- 
onstrate, is entitled to their co-operation 


—Photo by Mishkin 


Max Rabinoff, Managing Director of the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 


pany 


in establishing an organization national 
in character, and available every year 
to present in these cities brief seasons of 
grand opera and ballet of the highest 
artistic value. 

The Boston Grand Opera Company 
will in future be known as the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company. A Na- 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


FRITZ KREISLER 











HE booming applause which greeted 

a swarthy violinist as he limped upon 
the stage of Carnegie Hall last season 
could hardly have been less voluminous 
than the roar of Allied guns which had 
lately filled his ears. It was Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Austrian officer and violinist par ex- 
cellence who faced this friendlier battery. 
For in spite of the fact that he appeals 
to the musicians in his audiences in a 
degree equaled by very few of his col- 
leagues, Fritz Kreisler enjoys a huge 


and devoted lay following. His universal 
popularity is none too easy to analyze, 
seeing that he consistently refuses to 
“play down” to his audiences. With him 
it is not the “classical compromise”; 
rather it is the classical consecration. 
His readings are essentially personal, 
lacking mo in rich color and glow. 
As a maker of programs, Kreisler is 
again the master. His are generally con- 
ceded to be more varied and individual 
than those of any other modern violinist, 
thanks to his own arrangements of nu- 
merous pieces, ancient and modern, for 
violin solo. 

Fritz Kreisler was born in Vienna on 
Feb. 2, 1875. Uncommon musical gifts 
were displayed at a very early age and 
were recognized by the father, a noted 
physician and enthusiastic musical ama- 
teur. The latter encouraged and in- 
structed his son, performing these serv- 
ices so well that the boy appeared, at 
the age of seven, at a concert for chil- 
dren given in Vienna by Carlotta Patti. 
The young Kreisler then entered the 
Vienna Conservatorium, where he studied 
under Hellmesberger and Auber. This 
was a special privilege, pupils being as a 
general rule ineligible for admission in 
this institution before the age of four- 
teen. In fact, Fritz Kreisler was the 


‘ 


youngest child who has studied there, 
and justified the exception made in his 
case by carrying off, in 1885, the gold 
medal for violin playing. At that time 
he was aged ten. 

Paris, at the Conservatoire, was his 
next choice. There he studied under 
Massart (violin) and Delibes (theory), 
achieving, at the age of twelve another 
tour de force by gaining the gold medal, 
or first grand prize, against forty com- 
petitors, all of whom were at least eight 
years his senior. Following a few fur- 
ther years of study he visited America, 
making a successful tour of this country 
with the Austrian pianist, Rosenthal. At 
the tour’s conclusion he discarded tem- 
porarily his musical work, entering the 
Gymnasium at Vienna, where he studied 
medicine. Art Kreisler learned in Paris 
and Rome, and he prepared for and 
passed a stiff army examination, becom- 
ing in due time an officer in a regiment 
of Uhlans. During his year of military 
service he laid the violin aside completely. 
Shortly after that period he made a few 
public appearances, enjoying but slight 
success. Probably piqued, he secluded 
himself with his instrument for eight 
weeks, emerging with new strength and 
renewed purpose. 

His début, in Berlin, March, 1899, was 
brilliant. In the same year he again vis- 
ited the United States. In the course 
of this tour, which extended to the spring 
of 1901, he occasionally participated in 
trios with Gerardy and Hofmann. Kreis- 
ler’s appearances in all of the continental 
music centers have been very numerous. 
In London he made his début at a Rich- 
ter Concert on May 12, 1901, and since 
that time his visits to England have been 
frequent. On May 19, 1904, he was pre- 
sented at a Philharmonic Concert with 
the gold medal of the society. His tech- 
nique is dazzling, but never dominates 
his playing. In the way of original com- 
position, Kreisler has done little beyond 
the writing of cadenzas to some of the 
great concertos, and to Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill.” The violinist is accounted as 
scarcely less expert with the piano, and 
is, of a certainty, one of the most broadly 
developed and catholic of interpretative 
artists of his time. 


tional Committee is about to be created 
for the guidance, in an advisory capacity, 
of the organization’s affairs. Each grand 
opera committee in the many cities will 
nominate one of its number to serve as a 
member of the National Committee. 

It is Mr. Rabinoff’s belief, in which the 
local grand opera committees share, that 
the chief cause for the successes gained 
is the combining of musical, dramatic, 
mimic, terpsichorean and scenic arts. 
The opera which the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company has offered its 
750,000 patrons in 1915-1916 has been 
opera appealing as much to the eye as to 
the ear. 

Plans for the 1916-1917 season, which 
Mr. Rabinoff is now formulating, provide 
for the addition of several singers of in- 
ternational fame to those now under con- 
tract, and the presentation of a number 
of operatic novelties of interest to the 
public and to connoisseurs. The or- 
ganization will be stronger artistically, 
even, than it is at present. 

There are to be four distinct varieties 
of operas: the first consisting of Rus- 
sian novelties, the second of French 
works, the third of Italian and the fourth 
consisting of one opera to be sung in 
English—the original text. 

The Russian operas—which will be 
sung in Russian, with the complete 
Russian mise-en-scéne, a Russian stage 
director, with complete Russian ballets 
and exactly as given in Russia—will be 
“Demon” and “Yolante,” by Rubinstein, 
and “Francesca di Rimini,” by Rach- 
maninoff. 

Among the French operas will be 
found “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
“Thais,” “Les Contes d’Hoffmann” and 
“Faust,” all to be presented in French. 

“Tris” will be the novelty in the Italian 
operas, and another interesting pre- 
miére, which will be a world’s event, is 
to be the first presentation on any stage 
of Joseph Holbrook’s “The Enchanted 
Garden,” which was delayed in the 
premiére planned for it this season. 

“These plans,” said Mr. Rabinoff to a 
MusSsIcAL AMERICA representative just be- 
fore his departure for the West, “are 
naturally only the beginnings of what 
will be a most comprehensive program. 
We shall leave no stone unturned to 
merit the continuance of the public’s 
support and to be in the fullest sense 
‘a National Institution.’ ” 


NEW PUCCINI OPERAS 








Two Completed and One Nearly So, the 
Composer Announces 


Puccini, in his home at Lucca, worked 
all winter at three new operas, says a 
Milan correspondent of the New York 
World. He now announces that two of 
them, each of three acts, are ready for 


the stage. One is called “Rondine,” a 
the other “Il Tabarro” (The Mantle). 
The subjects and environments of the: 
works are still a secret. Puccini sas 
that “Il Tabarro” may be given in Ita y 
next fall, but that “Rondine” must wa ¢, 
He made a contract for it with the Vic »- 
nese State Theater. War has prevent. 
its being given, but the contract is not 
annulled, but only in abeyance. So, odi- 
ly enough, the first to see the Italix) 
maestro’s work will be Italy’s enemy. 

Puccini says he has nearly finished a 
very decorative and brilliant opera de:.|- 
ing with the fourteenth century, which 
will have the magnificent setting of t). 
Italian Renaissance. As yet, he has ma |e 
no contract for this work, which, 
thinks, will give much pleasure in Amev- 
ica. 

As the “Barber of Seville” is just 110 
years old, its birthday has been cele- 
brated with gala performances at the 
Scala in Milan, in Rome and in Pesaro. 
Rossini’s birthplace. At the Scala the 
dresses, programs and orchestra were ex. 
act reproductions of those used at the 
first performance, a century ago, at the 
Argentine Theater in Rome. 

ossini, of course, lived when his cou: 
try was under Austrian domination, an: 
it is amusing to recall that he was de- 
scribed on his Austrian passport, issue: 
at Bologna, as “An Italian of no impo: 
tance.” 

One feature of all Italian opera house: 
this winter is the total exclusion of Ger- 
man music—including Wagner’s. 





SAYS ‘‘ MOVIES ” HURT THEM 





Opera Stars Lose “Class” by Appearing 
in Them, Declares Director 


“One of the directors” of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is quoted by the 
New York Sun in disapproval of the 
the idea of allowing singers of that or- 
ganization to pose for moving pictures. 

“The experience of a popular prima 
donna,” said he, “ought to be enough to 
persuade the singers that they are not go- 
ing to increase their vogue by appearing 
before the camera. The operatic star who 
did this last summer was received by 
the audiences at the opera house during 
the past season in a way altogether dif- 
ferent from that to which she was accus- 
tomed. In place of warm applause she 
was regarded with intense curiosity. The 
audiences stared at her just as they stare 
at some of the noted figures in vaude- 
ville, with intense interest instead of en- 
thusiasm. The ‘class’ of the opera 
singer was lost.” 





Reginald De Koven Returns with Opera 
He Composed Abroad 


Reginald de Koven, American com 
poser, after an absence of two years, re- 
turned to this country Tuesday on board 
the Nieuw Amsterdam, of the Holland 
American line. He was accompanied by 
his wife, and both are in the best of 
health. Mr. de Koven has written a new 
opera in English which he hopes to hav 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and which he has entitled “Th: 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” 





Hertz Re-elected San Francisco 
Conductor; Manager Healy Quits 





[Continued from page 1] 





says that plenty of money is available, 
and that next season’s guarantee will be 
$50,000 instead of $30,000. 

In an Examiner review of the difficul- 
ties Redfern Mason pays a well-deserved 
compliment to Henry Hadley, who had 
charge of the symphony work during 
the first four years. He says: 

“Thanks to the admirable tact of 
Henry Hadley in dealing with players 
who were and still are underpaid, the 
difficulties of the early years were sur- 
mounted. Mr. Hadley did pioneer work 
under difficulties with which I do not 
think Mr. Hertz would have consented to 
grapple. He prepared the ground which 
his successor is now tilling. For that 
we owe him gratitude and, when the 
San Francisco Symphony occupies its 
proper position among the three or four 
great orchestral bodies of the country 
the part played by Mr. Hadley in achiev- 
ing that end will have to be recognized 
at its proper value.” 

Continuing the discussion, Mr. Mason 
says: 

“What are we going to do now? Are 
we going to conduct the finances of the 
Symphony on the country-store principles 
of the past five years, or are we going 
to invest capital in this aesthetic venture 
in the same spirit and in the same meas- 


ure as we manifested in respect of th 
Exposition? If it seems worth while ' 
Harry Harkness Flagler to give 
New York Symphony $100,000 a year ' 
make it superlatively good, it may se 
worth while to San Franciscans to 
why. Especially will this attitude 
inquiry seem reasonable, seeing that t 
same New York Symphony is _ be 
brought to San Francisco and will ¢g 
a series of concerts here at a cost 
William L. Greenbaum of $2,500 a 
cert. If it pays New Yorkers to 2 
orchestral concerts in San Franc! 
why not make our San Francisco °*: 
phony good enough to do as much in 
York and elsewhere?” 

The ninth of the symphony conc¢ 
under Mr. Hertz’s direction was g!' 
with this program: 


Symphony G Major, Haydn; “The P 
Piper,”” Symphonic Poem, Frederick Jac 
(first performance anywhere); Symphony 
Major, Schubert. 


The theater was filled on Friday, ! 
when the same program was repeat: 
at popular prices on Sunday aftern: 
there were many rows of vacant sea’ 
Both of the symphonies were well play: 
but the local public seems to be int 
ested more in novelties, and the old ¢! 
sics fail to get the attention they ‘ 
serve. THOMAS NUNAN 
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Ratan Devi Here to Sing to Us 
the Classic ‘“Ragas’’ and Kash- 
miri Folk-Songs That Have 
Been Transmitted from Gen- 
eration to Generation Through 
the Ages—Racial Quality of 
This Music, Which Is Never 
Recorded Except in the Minds 
and Hearts of the People— 
Message of the Song and Not 
the Quality of Its Performance 
Counts with the Hindu Audi- 
ence—Most Significant of Sur- 
viving Indian Arts in Danger 
of Vanishing from the Earth 


ATAN DEVI brings to us the voice 

of India. Age upon age these tawny 
philosophers have handed down the de- 
secants of their rich lore. With char- 
acteristic eloquence, Tagore, the ven- 
erable Bengalee poet, describes the music 
of his people in his fore-word to Ratan 
Devi’s “Thirty Indian Songs.” 

“ .. Our music is the music of cosmic 
emotion. It deals not primarily with the 
drama of the vicissitudes of human life. 
In fact, in all our festivities the business 
of our music seems to me to bring to 
the heart of the crowded gathering the 
sense of the solitude and vastness that 
surround us on all sides. It is never its 
function to provide fuel for the flame of 
our gaiety, but to temper it and add to 
it a quality of depth and detachment. The 
truth of this becomes evident when one 
considers that Sdhdna is the rdgini spec- 
ially used for the occasion of wedding fes- 
tivals. It is not at all gay or frolicsome, 
but almost sad in its solemnity. Our 
raginis of sprindtide and rains, of mid- 
night and daybreak, have the profound 
pathos of the all-pervading intimacy, yet 
immense aloofness of Nature.” 

Ratan Devi believes that the Indian’s 
music lacks hope, that it is the utterance 
of a people who have beheld and retained 
too much of wisdom so that they are 
weary of the world’s weight. 

About five or six weeks ago Ratan Devi 
had her first glimpse of America. She 
came with her husband, Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, whose writings upon the 
art of his countrymen are considered 
authoritative. Aside from India, Ratan 
Devi has been heard only in London. The 
classic rdgas and Kashmiri folk-songs 
which she sings to the buzzing drone of 
her tambura (a picturesque instrument 
extraordinarily rich in overtones, which 
the performer strums while singing) may 
at first fascinate or repel. But it is 
inlikely that this music will leave the 
emotions quite unruffled. On April 13, 
Ratan Devi gives her first’ American re- 
cital, in the Princess Theater, New York. 


The Indian “Raga” 


What are these “ragas” that make up 
the most of her program? “The word 
‘raga’ or ‘rag,’ as used in Indian music, 
applies to a certain combination of notes 
which form the bare skeletons out of which 

song is made,” according to Dr. Coom- 

aswamy. “Each of these combinations 
of notes, called a rdég, has an appropriate 
time of day and sentiment associated 
with it, expressed by, and inseparable 
‘rom it; in other words, quite definite 
emotions and even external physical ef- 
tects are associated by the Indians, as 

the ancient Greeks, with particular 
‘ombinations of sounds which are there- 
lore called rdgas. Learning to sing or 
Play Indian music consists in learning to 
improvise in various rags. To be called 
musician at all requires this: so that 
ile the Western printed-song may be 
npared to a poem for recitation, the 


Indian taught-song is a theme variously 


borated by each musician and on each 
asion, never exactly repeated. Those 


are highly praised who can improve at 
freat length in a given réq without ob- 


us repetitions. All musicians are ex- 


pected to be able to sing or play in a good 
number of rags, while on the other hand 








OF INDIA | 

































































Ratan Divi, Singer of the Songs of 
India, and Pictures Illustrative 
of the Nature of Music in India. 
The Instrument Which Ratan 
Devi Carries Is the Tambura 


there are very many régs, but little 
known and hardly ever used. 

“Theoretically a rdg is absolutely 
fixed; but even when the same 
name persists across wide areas, 
slight changes in the notes are some- 
times recognizable, though the 
character of the whole remains un- 
changed. It is expected of any good pat- 
ron of music, that, besides understanding 
the various times employed, he should 
be able to recognize the rdgs used, and 
to detect the introduction of any ex- 
traneous note not proper to the rdg in 
use. One who would pronounce any tech- 
nical criticism on Indian music, based on 
the actual music and not merely on 
sound quality or any other element vary- 
ing with the performer, must acquire at 
least this minimum of knowledge.” 

In his wife’s book Mr. Coomaraswamy 
writes further: “The word ‘rag’ in In- 
dian music, may be translated as ‘melody 
mold’ or ‘musical pattern’. A rdg is not 
a scale, but is made up of from five to 
seven notes selected from the Indian scale 
of twenty-two notes. A rdg is not a 
mode, for it is more than a mere selec- 
tion of notes: it is an outline pattern, in 
which such notes, and only such notes, 
are used. There can be no accidentals in 
a strict rdg. A rag has nothing to do 
with a key: for the singer, however, 
many rags he may use, keeps his tam- 
bura invariably tuned at the same pitch, 
suiting his voice.” 


Vocal Quality of Small Account 


According to good authority, Ratan 
Devi possesses an unusually beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice. That fact is of 
slight import in India, where vocal cul- 
ture is unknown. “It is with no trace, 
no element of sensual enjoyment that the 
Indian audience listens,” declared Ratan 
Devi. “It listens with the soul’s ear. 
What the art expresses is the important 
thing; how its message is conveyed means 
little, if anything. I have heard old men 
sing: their voices cracked, feeble, as at- 
tenuated as their bodies. Yet the aud- 
ience was rapt and devoutedly appreciat- 
ive. Some of the pianissimi were so 
weak as to be practically inaudible; yet 
everyone knew what tones the venerable 
artist was trying to voice. 

“That is what makes it at once a great 
joy and trial to sing to an Indian gather- 






inflection, 


ing. They know every 
they mark every accent. And _ their 
power of concentration is extraordinary. 
In Lucknow my husband and I went to 
watch the dancing of a young pupil of 
that superb actor-singer, Bindar Din. 
Before the boy appeared, the audience 
was initiated into the rhythm of his 
dance. The rhythm was exceedingly in- 
volved, in fact it was abstruse. When the 
performer appeared and threw himself 
into the creation of the dance every on- 
looker was perfectly en rapport with the 
rhythm marked by his flying feet. That 
was evident from the way in which the 
gathering marked the proper places with 
sympathetic movements. An _ English 
audience could not remember even three 
bars of such a rhythm. 

“In India one must learn to concen- 
trate,” continued the singer, after a 
pause. “The native tutor makes inord- 
inate demands upon one’s memory. My 
teacher or ‘Ustad’ was Abdul Rahim of 
Karpurthala. He went with my husband 
and me for about ten weeks to Kashmir. 
I studied with him daily, until State 
orders recalled him from his period of 
leave, to Karpurthala, where he is a 
State-pensioned kalant. Abdul Rahim is 
a Punjabi Mussulman and his faith in 
Hindu gods is as strong as his belief in 
Islam and Moslem saints. He is a true 
artist, often inspired and possessing pro- 
found knowledge of many classical rags 
and some folk-songs. The method of 
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teaching which he and other Indian mu- 
sicians employ, is rote or imitative. He 
would sing over the long phrases and I 
was expected to note sharply every in- 
flection of shading in his voice. This 
constitutes a severe tax on the memory, 
but Abdul was patient and I finally 
learned to sing so that even he found 
nothing to cavil at. Once these raégs and 
folk-songs are absorbed they impress 
themselves deeply. I never fear that I 
shall forget them. 


Music Not Recorded 


“Indian music, as you probably know, 
is not recorded, being handed down orally, 
exactly as it is taught,” went on the 
speaker. “That handing-down process is 
also true of the callings: a man is a mu- 
sician because his father and father’s 
father were musicians. One born in a 
musical family would no more dare to 
think of embracing any other profession 
than a youth of the English middle class 
would conjecture about his chances of 
becoming Prince of Wales. Naturally, 
really gifted and inspired Indian musi- 
cians are something of a rarity; perhaps 
one in every seventh or eighth generation 
is a fine musician. The others play or 
sing in a sort of trance-like manner. 
Their efforts are almost mechanical. 
However, they become excellent’ tech- 
nicians. I remember hearing a man play 
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DIAGHILEFF BALLET RETURNS TO NEW YORK 








Russian Dancers Begin Their Second Engagement Here, with 
“Spectre de la Rose”’ as Novelty of Their Introductory Appear- 
ance—Individual Success of the Performance Obtained by 


Lydia Lopokova—Chopin and Weber Music Out of Its 


Appropriate Element 


IAGHILEFF’S Russian ballet, on 
account of which New York has 
had to give up three weeks of opera, 


f 








ganization at the Century Theater some 
months ago. Its fortnight at that house 
apparently rubbed a good deal of gilt 


, 


Lydia Lopokova and Alexandre Gavriloff in “Le Spectre de la Rose,” Which the 
Diaghileff Ballet Gave Its First New York Performance Last Monday 


began its season at the Metropolitan last 
Monday evening. The event afforded a 
rather forceful contrast to the Ameri- 
can début of the much-trumpeted or- 


from the ginger-bread. There were no 
thronging cohorts at the Metropolitan 
Monday night and only modified rap- 
tures, save from the devoted few who 
believe they see in this sort of thing the 
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Lydia Lopokova and Leonide Massin in “Petrouchka,” as Presented by the Diaghi 





leff Ballet Russe 


dawn of a new age of illimitable artistic 
possibilities. The claque, by the way, 
performs its appointed functions for the 
ballet quite as spontaneously as for oper- 
atic performances. 

Only one novelty blossomed forth on 
Monday’s program, the “Spectre de la 
Rose,” in which Nijinsky is said to excel. 
The other numbers consisted of the al- 
ready familiar “Sylphides,” “Petrouchka” 
and “Prince Igor” dances. Fortunately 
more exciting attractions are promised 
for the near future. 

Of Monday’s bill “Petrouchka” proved 
of course the most distinctive and inter- 
esting. The audience made merry over 
its outlandish and comical mummery 
(though occasional hisses directed at 
those that laughed indicated the pres- 
ence of the elect who see hidden mean- 
ings and cryptic symbolism in the thing!) 
and enjoyed the amazing ingenuity and 
wit of Stravinsky’s spicy score. ‘“Pe- 
trouchka” aroused the liveliest pleasure 
of the evening. Yet it loses something 
of its effectiveness in an auditorium of 
such vast dimensions, where details of 
facial play and the like are consumed 
by sheer space. Indeed, the more inti- 
mate nature of the Century suits the 
ballet better in all its functions. 

The solitary individual success of the 
evening belonged to the delightful Lydia 
Lopokova, who mitigated to some extent 
the inanities of the “Sylphides” and the 
“Spectre de la Rose.” Yet no amount 
of graceful skipping, leaping and 
pirouetting can ever reconcile us to the 
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desecration of Chopin’s music as Co! 


summated in the first-named of th 

It is bad enough that this etherea 

subjective music should be visua 
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BRINGS TO AMERICA 


THE VOICE OF INDIA — 
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who came of a line of drummers. After 
he had performed, his five-year-old son, 
who was seated at his side, simulated to 
perfection the drumming of his elder. 
The child’s training had been started 
when he was four years old, and already 
his playing shed credit upon the prowess 
of his forebears. 

“Unless heroic measures are taken, the 
real Indian music will vanish from the 
face of the earth. The princes no longer 
employ native artists; they have devel- 
oped a deplorable taste for such paltry 
representatives of Western civilization as 
the brass band, harmoniums and talking 
machines. To make matters worse, the 
bands they employ are of fourth and fifth 
rate taliber. But, as my husband has 
put it, Indian music is the most sig- 
nificant of surviving Indian arts; if it 


dies, it will be of starvation rather than 
of inherent weakness. Unfortunately, 
the music exists only in unwritten forms. 
It would indeed be an Herculean task to 
evolve a notation which would convey an 
idea of this music’s true nature. Quarter- 
tones are employed, so that Indian music 
cannot be played upon keyed instruments. 
The quarter-tone harmonium which was 
introduced some years ago is rightly 
looked upon with contempt by the true 
Indian artist. It stultifies the art and 
gradually persuades the singer to imi- 
tate its own quality of tone, whereas the 
artist should be sensitizing his voice so 
that it will respond to the most delicate 
demands and record the subtlest shades 
of emotion. 

“It may be that the tambura is one of 
the first real steps to be taken in the 
way of developing and harnessing the 
principle of overtones. So simple an in- 
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strument as this, the strings of which are 
tuned to the dominant, octave and tonic, 
is equipped with a tiny resonator device 
which amplifies the overtones. This in- 
tensification gives the peculiar buzz 
which is characteristic of the tambura, 
setting it wholly apart from other in- 
struments of similar appearance.” 


Weird Effect of Tambura 


When strummed for any appreciable 
length of time, the tambura creates an 
almost hypnotic atmosphere which forms 
a particularly felicitous background for 
the mournful Indian tunes. The length 
of the strings remains unchanged during 
the singing of a raga; a movable fret, 
however, enables the performer to adjust 
its tonic and dominant to such tonality as 
his solo happens to be in. 

The accompanying photographs throw 
light upon the nature of music in India. 


V“ 


What appears to be a young girl | 
gazelles signifies the pictorial em! 
ment of one of the native rdagas. A 
intelligent Indian would immediately ' 
ognize the rdga that this picture 1s 

tended to symbolize. The other paint: 
shows the wealthy Indian taking his " 
sic. The singer with her tambura g1\ 
of her art while her employer height 
his enjoyment with the fragrant smo 
of his hookah. Ratan Devi’s latest P' 
trait, taken with her tambura, rounds 
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the illustrations. B. R 
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CONSPIRACY CHARGE 
AGAINST TAUSCHER 


Mme. Gadski’s Husband Accused 
of Having Plotted to Blow 
Up Welland Canal 


Charged with having set on foot a mil- 
tary scheme to blow up the Welland 
‘anal, an important avenue of commerce 

Canada running around Niagara 
alls, Captain Hans Tauscher, who is the 
usband of Johanna Gadski, and is 


_merican agent of the Krupps and sev- 
-4] other large Teutonic munition 
-anufacturers, was arrested in his office 
»t 320 Broadway, New York, on Thurs- 
Jay afternoon, March 30. Captain 
vauscher was arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Houghton and held 
in $25,000 bail for a hearing April 13. 
He is accused of having financed and 
directed a plot to destroy the waterway 
in September, 1914. 

Captain Tauscher is said to be Ger- 
many’s expert here on all matters per- 
taining to ordnance, and every matter of 
such nature was referred to him for his 
advice. At the start of the war, Captain 
Tauscher was in Berlin, and according to 
his own statement to Federal investiga- 
tors, he was instructed to come to this 
country and report to Captain von Papen. 
This he did, receiving instructions which 
he has refused to divulge. Details of the 
alleged plot for which he was arrested 
and which, upon conviction, may mean 
three years in prison and $3,000 fine, 
have been related in detail by Major 
Baron Horst von der Golst, who was re- 
cently sent here by England with the un- 
derstanding that he would tell what he 
knows about plots of destruction framed 
by Germans in America. The story is 
filled with realistic touches. Captain 
Tauscher is alleged to have received 
funds from Teutonic purses in America, 
a fact substantiated by the checks left 
here by Captain von Papen. The check 
stub book taken from the military at- 
taché at Falmouth shows payments by the 
latter to Captain Tauscher and others ac- 
cused of being in the plot. 

Mme. Gadski’s husband is said to have 
made arrangements for the purchase of 
a large quantity of dynamite and other 
powerful explosives—enough to fill six 
suiteases—to have furnished revolvers 
for the conspirators, fuses and electrical 
equipment for setting off the explosives, 
and maps of the Welland Canal. 

Besides his officiai connection with the 
German Government, Captain Tauscher 
is the head of the Tauscher Arms Com- 
pany, which has a warehouse at 260 West 
Houston Street. He was an officer in the 
German army when he married Mme. 
Gadski. They have a daughter, Lotta, 
who is twenty years old. Mme. Gadski 
characterized the charge against her hus- 
band with the term “ridiculous.” She 
attributes his arrest to a tissue of lies. 

The dailies later reported Mme. Gad- 
ski as having stated that she herself 
would blow up munition plants and com- 
mit similar violence—for Germany. Her 
daughter, Lotta, told the newspapermen 
the next day that the prima donna was 
merely trying to impress the reporter 
with the absurdity of the charges against 
Captain Tauscher and that it was only 
with difficulty that she had been able to 
restrain her laughter while committing 
herself to so strenuous a policy. “It was 
most difficult to keep a straight face, for 
the interview was to be printed on April 
1, was my prima donna’s explanation of 
her words. 








Belle Gottschalk Engaged for Festival in 
Keene, N. H. 


Belle Gottschalk, the gifted American 
‘oprano, who has been singing with the 
Aborn forees, has just been engaged as 
one of the soloists. at the Keene, N. H., 
€stival, Nelson Coffin, conductor. Miss 
Otischalk will be heard there in both 
e afternoon and evening performances 
f May 18, singing the solo part in 
‘0unod’s “Gallia” in the afternoon con- 
“ert and the solo in Grieg’s “Olaf Tryg- 
Yason” and a group of songs in the eve- 
ling on the same program with Pas- 
‘Amato. She will also have a num- 
f concerts en route to Keene. 


l'ss Gottschalk has won real favor 
ne Brooklyn performances of the 
n Opera, singing Micaela in “Car- 
and Antonia in “The Tales of Hoff- 
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“interpreted” at all. That it should be 


badly orchestrated and poorly played calls 
truly for the protest of all music-lovers. 
The “Spectre of the Rose,” for which 
some silly “plot” has been concocted out 
of a Gautier poem, utilizes Weber’s “In- 
Weber left an 


vitation to the Dance.” 


gee 
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“favorite pupil.” Apparently Nijinsky’s 
skill as a teacher does not equal his 
dancing abilities, for his pupil disported 
himself very heavily and without per- 
ceptible distinction or grace. The ar- 
rangement of Weber’s waltz used is that 
of Berlioz. Why not Weingartner’s far 
more effective contrapuntal version? 
The entertainment closed with the 
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Adolph Bolm and Flore Revalles in “Cléopatre,” One of the Novelties in the Pres- 


ent Season of the Diaghileff Troupe 


indication of the programmatic sub- 
stance of this enduringly lovely roman- 
tic piece in his correspondence—a pro- 
gram that could legitimately have been 
made the basis for a ballet episode. But 
it has precious little significance as har- 
nessed to a story about a girl who falls 
asleep with a rose in her hand, dreams 
of its transformation into a youth who 
promptly comes in through the window 
to dance a conventional pas de deux 
with her and presently wakes up to find 
only rose petals nearby. 

Nijinsky not being on hand to embody 
the young man of the rose, it was danced 
by one Alexander Gavreloff, reputed his 


at the Metropolitan Opera House 


“Igor” dances, which, while they are un- 
questionably executed with a unity, cor- 
rectness and consistency of style unap- 
proached in Metropolitan performance, 
stubbornly refuse to exert as strong an 
effect. Besides, the lack of a chorus in 
the lovely Oriental melodies is a draw- 
back. And Mr. Ansermet, the conduc- 
tor, spoils this music by the rapidity of 
his tempi. He and his orchestra were 
at their best in “Petrouchka.” At other 
times they covered themselves with any- 
thing but glory. 

As at the Century, the program was 
again printed in French. What is the 
idea? mB. F. FP. 


FIFTH COMPETITION 
OF MUSICAL CLUBS 


Prizes for Biennial Festival An- 
nounced by American 
Music Committee 


The American Music Committee of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs is 
announcing its fifth biennial prize com- 
petition for American composers, the 
successful compositions to be performed 
at the tenth biennial festival in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in April, 1917. 

It is believed by the music committee 
that the magnificent prize of $10,000, 
offered by the American Opera Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, Cal., last year, when 
the biennial was held in that city, and 
won by Horatio Parker with his opera, 
“Fairyland,” will be again offered, with 
some slight changes in the plan and in 
the conditions of competition. Complete 
information on this score will be offered 
at the meeting of the general managers 
of the federated music clubs, to be held 
in June, and will be published then. The 
tentative plan is announced at this time 
to give composers interested additional 
time. 

The conditions of the competition are 
as follows: 


The competition is open only to composers 
born within the United States of America 
or those of American parentage in foreign 
countries. 

All manuscripts must be in ink and clearly 
written and the compositions submitted must 
not have been published nor have received 
public performance. 

All manuscripts shall be sent in unsigned, 
marked with the name of the class in which 
they are entered, and with a private mark. 
A sealed envelope shall accompany each 
manuscript containing the private mark 
used, the name and birthplace of the sender 
and stamps or money to cover the expense of 
returning the manuscript. 

All compositions entered shall have titles 
in English and vocal numbers must be in 
English. 

All compositions must be submitted before 
or on October 1, 1916, but no composition 
will be received before September 1, 1916. 

Prize winners of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs cannot enter two successive 
competitions. 


The classes and prizes are: 


Class 1, string quartet, $300; Class 2, con- 
certo, piano and orchestra, $300; Class 3, 
cantata, chorus and solo, $200; sacred or 
secular, for mixed voices or for ladies’ voices. 
Class 4, sonata, violin and piano, $200; Class 
5, organ solo, $150; this prize is offered by 
the Amateur Musical Club of Chicago as a 
memorial to Mrs. N. H. Blatchford, an or- 
ganist of prominence in this city and a for- 
mer president of the club. It will be known 
as the Helen Wheeler Blatchford memorial 
prize. Class 6, song, $100; the composer must 
be a member of a federated club. This prize 


is offered by Mrs. J. R. Custer. Class 7, 
chorus for women’s voices, $100; Class 8, 
duet, vocal, $100; Class 9, federation song: 
original words may be written for an old mel- 
orks $75; words and music, both original, 
q » ° 


The members of the American Music 
Committee are: 





ROCHESTER CHORUSES 
JOIN IN BANQUET 


Relate Beneficial Effects of Com- 
munity Singing-Orchertra 
Concerts 


RocHEster, N. Y., March 27.—The 
Community Chorus, Harry H. Barnhart, 
conductor, celebrated the beginning of its 
third year of existence with a banquet on 
Wednesday evening, March 22. There 
were present 260 members of the chorus 
and representatives from out-of-town 
Community Choruses, with Justice Rob- 
ert M. Thompson and Claude Bragdon 
as speakers. The three Industrial Cho- 
ruses, conducted by Mr. Barnhart, were 
represented at the speakers’ table. Elsie 
Gould, from the Rosenberg Brothers 
Chorus, gave a short talk on the bene- 
ficial effects which singing has brought 
to workers in the clothing factory. Ros- 
well Laub, from the German-American 
Button company, and Emma _ Wehner, 
from the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, each spoke for their chorus. Mr. 
Bragdon, architect, who is promoting 
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(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 


the raising of a $3,000 fund for the 
chorus for the coming year, paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Barnhart and his work 
and said that Rochester had begun many 
great movements, of which the Com- 
munity Chorus movemert was the latest. 

Supreme Court Justice Thompson spoke 
about the Canandaigua Singers, organ- 
ized ten years ago under his direction, 
and whom he has conducted ever since. 
Fred Will, Jr., acted as toastmaster, 
introduced by the president ofthe chorus, 
Fred. W. Townsend, and musical enter- 
tainment was furnished during the din- 
ner by the Community Chorus Quartet, 
Mrs. D. M. Leavenworth, soprano, a vio- 
lin solo by Fred Will, Jr., and accom- 
paniments by Alice C. Wysard and Mary 
Ertz Will. 

Before an audience of invited guests 
at the Century Club on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 21, Reinhold de Warlich, 
German baritone, gave a delightful song 
recital. Mr. de Warlich’s voice is warm 
and rich, his enunciation excellent and 
his interpretations most interesting. He 
was well supported by Elmer Zoller at 
the piano. 

The Festival Chorus, Oscar Gareissen, 
conductor, made two public appearances 
this week, giving a free concert at Con- 
vention Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 
19, and assisting the Rochester Orches- 
tra, Hermann Dossenbach, conductor, at 
the last concert by the orchestra for the 
season at the Lyceum Theater on Monday 
evening, March 20. The two choral num- 
bers at the Rochester Orchestra concert 
were Brahms’s “The Song of Fate,” Op. 
54, and a Volga Boat Song by Rubetz, 


Mrs. Ella May Smith, Chairman, 60 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Columbus, Ohio: Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, Peterboro, N. H.: Mrs. Stillman 
Kelly, Oxford, Ohio; Mrs. Amor Sharp, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Mrs. Jason Walker, 856 Mce- 
Lemore Avenue, Memphis, Tenn.;: David Bis- 
pham, 44 West Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 
which was new to Rochester. On both 


occasions the chorus sang with precision 
and good tone quality. 

The Rochester Orchestra concert pro- 
vided an interesting program consisting 
of Goldmark’s Symphony, “The Country 
Wedding,” Ballet Divertissement, “Henry 
VIII.,” by Saint-Saéns, played in recog- 
nition of local interest in the Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary, and Liszt’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Tasso, Lamento e Tri- 
onfo.” The symphony was especially en- 
joyable and received much applause. 

M. 





Contessa Gina Mozzato to Sing Caruso 
Songs at Biltmore 


The Contessa Gina Mozzato, soprano, 
who was one of the soloists at the recent 
Mi-Careme Venetian concert and ball, 
given at the Century Theater for the 
Italian war sufferers’ fund, will give a 
song recital at the Biltmore on April 11. 
Contessa Mozzato will be heard in a 
group of songs by Caruso, and in Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Wagner offerings. 





Marion London in New York Recital 


Marion London, soprano, sang at a 
concert at the Hotel Majestic, New York, 
last Sunday evening. Her numbers in- 
cluded an aria from “Bohéme,” “Chanson 
Provincale,” Dell’ Acqua; “Garden Song,” 
Kroeger, and John Barnes Wells’s “The 
Owl.” She was successful in all of her 
numbers, the last one being redemanded 
by the audience. 
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“BORIS” FIRST OF 
BOSTON OFFERINGS 


Metropolitan Company Gives 
Opera Initial Presentation in 
Massachusetts Capital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, April 3, 1916. 


HE Boston season of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company opened to-night 
in the Boston Opera House before a large 
and exceptionally brilliant audience 
which witnessed the first performance 
in this city of Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff.” The production was con- 
sidered one of the finest given here in 
many seasons by the Metropolitan, and 
the opera made a deep impression. At 
first the novelty of its expression, the 
simplicity and directness of the musical 
speech, the truthfulness of accent, the 
rhythmic and harmonic freedom, and 
the wildness and power of the music 
were disconcertingly new—almost as 
new as the Russian ballet to a Boston 
audience, and outside of opera conven- 
tions of either pre- or post-Wagnerian 
periods. Therefore, not readily to be 
comprehended. But as the performance 
went on the interest of the audience, 
which listened with exceptionally close 
attention, grew. 

Mr. Didur, as Boris, after his great 
scene, was brought back to the stage 
seven or eight times. The scene in the 
Inn on the Lithuanian frontier likewise 
stirred the audience. There are few 
scenes in this particular genre in all 
opera in which the energy and humor 
and movement of Moussorgsky’s score 
are surpassed. The chorus fulfilled the 
most glowing reports of its performances 
in New York. The freshness and brill- 
iancy of the tone and the lusty delivery 
of this full-voiced music made a special 
effect not readily to be forgotten. This 
opera, demanding so much of all the in- 
terpreters, while seldom centering the 
interest for any great length of time 
upon any one of them—if we except the 
chorus—was interpreted with admirable 
unanimity of spirit. Individual singers 
were, of course, to be noted, but the 
whole was as excellent and no more so 
than its component parts. _Each of these 
parts was admirably prepared, not only 
in itself, but in its relation to the devel- 
opment of the drama. 

The beauty of Mr. Althouse’s voice 
was much admired, and also his intelli- 
gent interpretation. Mr. de Segurola’s 
Varlaam was an excellent impersonation, 
and Mr. Bada’s Shouisky was another 
conspicuous accomplishment. Miss Bras- 
lau’s Feodor was well sung and acted. 
The Nurse, the Police Constable, Grigory 
—all were as smoothly running parts 
of the whole. Mr. Polacco conducted 
with the utmost enthusiasm and compre- 
hension of the score. The stage pictures 
were superb. The entire performance 
was an earnest of a very interesting 
season of three weeks. The theater was 
filled with music-lovers as well as social 
leaders and there were many curtain 





calls for performers in the course of the 
evening. 

There was some surprise, but respect- 
ful observance of tradition, when, before 
the performance commenced, the curtain 
rose to reveal Geraldine Farrar, with 
attendant nymphs, as one commentator 
expressed it, clad in the colors of vari- 
ous nations, standing in the center of a 
sort of human pyramid, flourishing the 
American flag and singing “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The audience rose 
and, of course, applauded, and then set- 
tled to the business of the evening. 

OLIN DOWNES. 


HERBERT FRYER IN 
FAREWELL RECITAL 


English Pianist Once More 
Demonstrates His Sound . 
Musicianship 

Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, 
gave his last recital prior to his depar- 
ture for England, at A®olian Hall, on 


Monday evening, April 3. Mr. Fryer has 


played in New York on several previous 
occasions and twice limited himself to 
Chopin programs. This time his only 
Chopin number was the favorite B Minor 
Sonata. The other numbers were Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, two 
Intermezzi of Brahms and his E Flat 
Minor Scherzo, and a group of Liszt 
works containing the “Annés de Péler- 
inage,” “Harmonies du Soir” and the 
“Paganini Caprice in E Flat.” 

Mr. Fryer is a serious artist of sound 
musicianship and_ excellent technical 
equipment. His interpretations are sin- 
cere, utterly devoid of affectation or ec- 
centricity. The Chopin Sonata was 
beautifully performed, with a notably fine 
legato. The Brahms Scherzo won in- 
stant favor, as it is always sure to, when 
played with crispness and rhythmic pre- 
cision. The “Canzonetta del Salvator 
Rosa” of Liszt was played with tender- 
ness and poetry, and the Paginini-Liszt 
Caprice was deftly and gracefully exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. Fryer has apparently won many 
friends since his advent to New York, 
for many of them were on hand to greet 
him most cordially. He was forced to 
play several encores, which were as en- 
thusiastically received as the numbers 
that he was scheduled to play.  % 
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McLELLAN STUDIO MUSICALE 





Eleanor Cochran, Mrs. Flagler and Mr. 
Weibly Win Praise 


Eleanor Cochran, the successful young 
soprano, took part in a recital given by 
artist-pupils of Eleanor McLellan at her 
studio, 33 West Sixty-seventh Street, a 
week ago Sunday afternoon. The others 
who presented the program were Mrs. J. 
H. Flagler, contralto, and Mr. Weibly, 
basso. Accompaniments were played by 
Walter Keisewetter. 

The program was of unusual excel- 


OFFERS PRIZES FOR 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


The “‘Musician’’ Announces New 
Competition—Prizes and 
Conditions 


The Musician, published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company of Boston, has an- 
nounced a prize competition for piano 
music. The prizes offered will be as fol- 


lows: 

One prize of $100 and royalties of ten 
per cent of the retail price of every copy 
sold in sheet form; one prize of $75; two 
prizes of $50 each; four prizes of $35 
each. 

The rules governing the competition in- 
clude the statement that compositions 
must not exceed Grade Three, or ad- 
vanced Three, in difficulty in a scale of 
seven grades; they must be melodious 
and attractive, and have educational 
value—that is, useful for teaching pur- 
poses. They may be in dance rhythm, but 
mere dance music is not wanted. They 


may be descriptive or poetic in style, in 
such forms as the Intermezzo, Nocturne, 
Romance, Song Without Words, Ser- 
enade, Idyl, etc.; only manuscripts clear- 
ly written will be considered; the contest 
is open to residents of the United States 
or Canada, with no restrictions as to na- 
tionality or sex. 
Other stipulations are as follows: 


Manuscripts should be addressed to Musi- 
cian Prize Competition, care of Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. Compositions sub- 
mitted must not bear the composer’s name, 
but, instead, a nom de plume or other dis- 
tinguishing mark or motto, and be accom- 
panied with a sealed envelope on the outside 
of which shall appear the nom de plume, etc., 
inside the composer’s name and address 
Competitors may submit more than one 
manuscript. 

No manuscripts will be considered which 
are received after Oct. 2, 1916. The decision 
of the judges will be announced in The 
Musician as soon thereafter as possible. 

The names of the judges will be announced 
later. They will be musicians of high 
standing. - 

The compositions to which prizes are 
awarded, with the exception of the one 
awarded first prize are to become the prop- 
erty of Oliver Ditson Company, upon pay- 
ment of the awarded prize, the Oliver Dit- 
son Company to have the option to purchase 
compositions to which prizes are not awarded 
at the usual current prices for piano num- 
bers of similar grade and character. The 
prize compositions are to be published in 
The Musician. 





lence. Miss Cochran sang the “Vissi 
d’arte” aria from “Tosca,” “Dich, theure 
Halle” by Wagner, and one of Harriet 
Ware’s compositions. The latter was 
given at the request of the composer. 
Mrs. Flagler sang Poldowski’s “L’Heure 
Exquise” and Holmes’ “La montaigne 
noire” and “Chemin du Ciel.” Mr. 
Weibly offered an aria from Verdi’s 
“Simon Boccanegra.” : 

Miss Cochran’s performance was in 
every way a credit to her teacher. She 
has a voice of lovely purity and an ex- 
traordinary interpretative sense. It was 
easy for those present to understand how 
she has achieved the success which has 
been accorded her at her numerous pub- 
lic apearances on this, her first season in 
extensive professional work. She has 
been engaged for the spring tour of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, and 
already has engagements booked for 
next season. 

In striking degree Mrs. Flagler also 
demonstrated the thoroughness of Miss 
McLellan’s instruction. She controlled 
her fine voice with discretion. 

Mr. Weibly displayed a pleasing voice 
of wide range. 





Nana Genovese and Marian Veryl Sing 
at New Jersey Convent 


The first in a series of recitals in cities 
in New Jersey by Nana Genovese, mezzo- 
soprano, and Marian Veryl, lyric so- 
prano, took place at the College of Saint 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, on Tuesday 
evening, March 28. The program opened 
with a duet from “Madama Butterfly.” 
Mme. Genovese sang works by Saint- 
Saéns, Mascagni, La Forge, Bizet. Miss 
Veryl sang compositions of Verdi, Wolf- 
Ferrari and Bimboni. The program 
closed with the Barcarolle duet from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann.” Lima O’Brien, 
pianist, was assisting artist. There was 
an audience of over 1000 people and the 
artists were re-engaged immediately for 
another concert. 





BOSTON ARTISTS AID 
FRENCH RELIEF FUND 


Vocal and Instrumental Music in 
Attractive Program—Violin- 
Piano Recital 


Boston, April 1.—The second and final 
concert for the benefit of Mme. Edmond 
Clement’s relief work in France was 
given in the Copley Theater, this city, 
March 28. Marie Sundelius, the gifted 
young Swedish soprano; Mary Fay, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Bayard Warren, so- 
prano, gave the program, with the as- 
sistance of Hildegarde Nash, violinist, 
and Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts and Jessie 
Davis as accompanists. 

Mme. Sundelius sang the aria of 
Micaela in “Carmen,” and songs by De- 
bussy, Crist, Ward-Stephens, and old 
Irish and Scotch songs. The work of 
this charming singer is well known in 
this her home town, and on this occa- 
sion, despite a slight cold, Mme. Sun- 
delius gave the same artistic perform- 
ance, both vocally and interpretatively, 
that may always be expected from her. 
Both Miss Fay and Mrs. Warren gave 
pleasure, and Miss Nash, a violinist of 
tender years, showed marked ability 








This concert and the one of two weeks 
ago were patronized by a long list of 
Boston society people. The programs 
were in charge of Phyllis Robbins. 

Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Guy 
Maier, pianist, two of the city’s best- 
known virtuosi in the younger set, gave 
a joint recital on Tuesday morning in 
the Hotel Tuileries before the Chromatic 
Club. Mr, Stoessel, with the piano ac- 
companiments of his sister, Edna Stoes- 
sel, played the Vieuxtemps Concerto in 
A Minor, a Fugue in A Major of Tar- 
tini-Kreisler, Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs, and 
two compositions of his own, “Minuet 
Crinoline” and “Lullaby.” Mr. Stoessel 
draws a rich, warm tone and plays with 
surety and ease. The compositions of 
his own, heard pleasurably here before 
this season, are bits of hauntingly lovely 
music. Mr. Maier’s share in the pro- 
gram consisted of three Dances by Bach, 
a Polonaise of Chopin, the Leschetizky 
study, “Intermezzo in Octaves;” “Reflets 
dans l’eau,” Debussy; “On the Wings of 
Song,” “Mendelssohn-Liszt, and “Etude 
en Forme de Valse,” Saint-Saéns. Mr. 
Maier is above all else a pianist of ear- 
nest and sincere pursuits. His playing 
is free from pedantry; he possesses an 
ample technical equipment and an in- 
herent poetical nature. In his zealous 
performance of the Chopin Polonaise his 
tempi might have been questioned, as 
also the Leschetizky study. 

As a preface to the season of Metro- 
politan Opera here, Henry Gideon is giv- 
ing a series of “Three Opera Talks,” the 
first of which took place last Tuesday 


afternoon in Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon 
Street. For this first talk, Mr. Gideon 
discussed the opera “Boris Godounoff,” 
with the assistance of Constance Ramsay 
Gideon, mezzo-soprano, and Herbert W. 
Smith, baritone, who sang excerpts of 
the opera. 

Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the Po- 
lish pianist, who has worked indefatig- 
ably for the cause of Polish relief, has 
been elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Polish Relief Committee, organized 
at a meeting in the United States Hotel 
on March 30. 

The annual guest night of the Thurs- 
day Morning Musicale Club was held 
on Thursday evening, March 30, at the 
home of Mrs. Charles Weld, 147 Bay 
State Road. The artists contributing to 
the program were Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano; Katherine Ricker, contralto; 
Alice Eldridge, pianist; Reed Miller, the 
New York tenor, and Barbara Werner, 
violinist. Alice McDowell, Minnie Little 
Longley and Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts 
served as accompanists. 

Esther J. Schildbach, a local pianist, 
gave a recital at Hotel Tuileries on the 
afternoon of March 31 for the benefit of 
the French Orphan Fund. Mme. Schild- 
bach played a program from Schubert, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Liszt, Debussy and Chabrier. 

The pupils of F. Addison Porter, di- 
rector of the pianoforte normal depart- 
ment of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, gave a musical evening in Re- 
cital Hail at the Conservatory on 
March 30. W. H. L. 


GRAVEURE FETED IN 
HIS TORONTO VISIT 


British Regiments Give Baritone 
Military Welcome to This 
Canadian City 





Toronto gave civic and military honors 
to Louis Graveure on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 22 and 23. The Bel- 


gian baritone was booked to sing at a 
concert in Massey Hall. When he ar- 
rived in the city, the singer was met 
at the station by the soldiers and band 
of the Eighty-first Battalion, under whose 
auspices he appeared in an attractive 
program. The officers and their wives 
and daughters were also assembled when 
the welcome was extended to the artist. 
Mr. Graveure was escorted to the Offi- 
cers’ Club, where he dined as a guest of 
honor. On the day of the concert, the 
baritone attended a smoker given by the 
men of the One Hundred and Eighth 
Battalion. When he entered the head 
quarters, the soldiers cheered the singer. 

When invited to sing Mr. Graveure 
picked up a volume containing a numbe! 
of British ballads and he sang one after 
the other, while the men in uniform 
united in rousing demonstrations. I! 
was in the early morning hours before 
the soldiers would permit their guest to 
seek rest at his hotel. 

The day following the concert, Mr. 
Graveure was escorted to the City Hal! 
by the officers of the Eighty-first Bat 
talion, led by Colonel Greer, the com 
manding officer. The singer was intro- 
duced to Mayor Church and members 0! 
the City Council. The building was 
crowded with distinguished citizens, and 
speeches were made by the Mayor, mem 
bers of the Mayor’s official family, Co! 
onel Greer and Mr. Graveure. The ad 
dresses were all of patriotic nature, and 
here and there interspersed with appro 
priate comments on art. The civic and 
military leaders assured Mr. Graveur: 
that they wanted him to pay at least on 
annual visit to Toronto. 


Bethlehem, Pa. Will Hear 
Miller at Bach Festival 


Dr. Wolle, conductor of the Bach Fes- 
tivals at Bethlehem, Pa., has engage: 
Christine Miller for the “B Minor Mass 
to be given on May 27. Miss Mille: 
interpretation of the solo contralto pa'' 
of this great work aroused much enthu 
siasm when she sang it several yea 
ago with the Chicago Apollo Club, and 
her re-engagement for the second pe! 
formance by Mr. Wild’s chorus follow: 
Other festival engagements to be fill 
by Miss Miller during May are Newar: 
N. J., on May 2; Syracuse, N. Y., ‘ 
May 10, and Geneva, N. Y., on May 11. 


Strauss Revising “Ariadne auf Naxo: 


The latest work of Dr. Richa’ 
Strauss, on which he is now engage! 
says a Berlin dispatch of March 22 to t! 
New York Tribune, is to have its firs 
presentation at the Royal Opera Hous 
in Berlin in the early fall. It is a 
vision of “Ariadne auf Naxos,” th 
lyrical opera which heretofore alwa) 
has been preceded -by Moliére’s “! 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and has cons‘ 
quently always required actors as We 
as singers. Dr. Strauss has so rea! 
ranged the whole that purely opera' 
forces in future will handle the whol 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The tragedy of Senor Granados, the 
composer of “Goyescas,” who perished, 
with his wife, through the sinking of the 
steamer Sussex, on its way from Eng- 
land to the Continent, sent a cold chill 
through all the artists of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, besides the grief 
caused to the many friends the amiable 
and kindly Spaniard made while in this 
country. 

In a measure, his untimely loss may 
be traced to his acceptance of an invita- 
tion to come and play before the Presi- 
dent, his wife and a select audience, at 
the White House. He had engaged pass- 
age by a French steamer, which would 
probably have taken him safely across, 


but when the invitation came, which, as a 
foreigner, he looked upon as practically 
a royal command, he canceled his passage 
and went, later, to England, from where 
he was on his way to France, when the 
disaster occurred. 

It seems only yesterday that he stood 
bowing, with his long, drooping mous- 
tache and sad, serious face, before the 
curtain at the Metropolitan, in answer 
to the enthusiastic plaudits of the audi- 
ence, in which were a large number of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

An immediate effect of the disaster 
will, no doubt, be to confirm the resolu- 
tion of the operatic artists to remain in 
this country during the summer and not 
attempt to return to Europe. 

Signor Gatti, you know, when he came 
back to this country last fall said that 
had the Adriatic been sunk but a few 
days earlier, he simply would never have 
been able to get his collection of song 
birds to this country. They would not 
have ventured. 

The sinking of many ships since then, 
and now the Granados tragedy, will, no 
doubt, result in all of them, including 
Signor Gatti himself, staying here for 
the summer. Caruso will surely stay, 
especially as I hear he has abandoned 
his contemplated trip to Havana. 

Thus, the artists will get acquainted 
with the United States, for the reason 
that during the season, when they are 
singing, they almost live the lives of her- 
mits, going from their hotels or the 
apartments that they occupy to the Opera 
House and back for a rehearsal or a per- 
formance, barely venturing out anywhere 
‘rom fear of a cold, or that something 
might happen, and are more or less con- 
‘ined in their social pleasures, by the 
necessity to always keep at the top 
notch of condition. 

* 7 * 

nother outcome of the enforced stay 
of the artists in this country, caused, no 
doubt, by the tremendous vogue and pe- 
cunlary reward obtained by Mme. Far- 
rar in the film version of “Carmen,” has 
been their getting together with the pur- 
Pose of forming a film producing com- 
pany of their own, so that they may reap 
ths profits of their popularity rather 
th i simply receive a small percentage 
the receipts. 

is said that de Segurola, the basso, 
one of the most popular members of the 
‘onipany, is the one who has, with some 
4Ssoclates, engineered the scheme. 
it is properly worked out, it should 
g them all a very handsome return. 
cidentally, I think it will do much 
icrease the vogue of opera through 
‘© country. 

_ mong the artists who may go into 
an independent venture or into the com- 
“ation will probably be Mile. Bori, who, 
“S we know to our regret, has not been 





able to sing at all this season, owing to 
the operation performed on her vocal 
cords before she left Italy. 

The latest reports of her condition 
show that she is daily improving, is able 
to use her voice more and more, so that 
hopes are entertained by her thousands 
of friends that she will resume her place 
in the company next season. 

* * + 

Scarcely had the excitement caused by 
the disaster to Granados and his wife 
somewhat subsided, when the artists in 
the company were thrown into another 
convulsion by the arrest of Hans 
Tauscher, for years one of the most 
prominent and popular Germans in New 
York, who is also known in musical cir- 
cles as the husband of Mme. Gadski and 
the father of their charming and tal- 
ented daughter, Lotta, who is now about 
twenty years of age, though Mme. Gadski 
to-day scarcely looks old enough to be 
the mother of so tall and handsome a 
girl. 

Tauscher was arrested, as the papers 
have told you, by officers of the United 
States Government, charged with having 
undertaken to engineer a conspiracy to 
blow up the Welland Canal, which, had it 
been accomplished, would have seriously 
handicapped the Canadian Government in 
shipping not only munitions of war, but 
grain and other supplies to England and 
also to Russia, which needed them badly. 

Tauscher was a captain in the Ger- 
man army at the time he proposed mar- 
riage to Mme. Gadski. Under the law 
which governs such matters in the 
Fatherland, he was informed that he 
could not remain in the army and marry 
any woman who might be publicly crit- 
icized. So he decided to quit the army, 
marry the lady and go into the reserve. 

Mme. Gadski has been a member of 
the Metropolitan for many years, and 
has also been on a number of concert 
tours, so he accompanied her to this 
country, where he has been virtually a 
resident ever since. 

While here he has represented the 
Mauser Company, the Krupps and other 
large concerns manufacturing guns, pis- 
tols and munitions of war in Germany. 

When the war broke out he was in 
Berlin, promptly volunteered his serv- 
ices and was told to go back here and 
receive his instructions from Von Papen, 
the Military Attaché, at Washington, of 
the German Embassy, whose recall, you 
remember, was imperatively demanded 
by our Government for his complicity in 
various plots in this country. 

Tauscher has been released on heavy 
bail. If convicted he will have to serve 
a prison term of three years or more, 
besides paying a heavy fine. 

He has denied the charge brought 
against him. His attorneys state that 
his trial will absolutely clear him. 

On the other hand, the Government 
officials claim that through the evidence 
given by Baron von der Goltz to the 
United States, they will prove Tauscher 
to be guilty. 

Von der Goltz, you know, was one of 
the participants in the contemplated raid 
on the Welland Canal, near Niagara 
Falls. He was captured in England and 
sentenced to death as a spy, but was re- 
leased and returned to this country on 
his promise to lay bare the various con- 
spiracies in which he had been engaged, 
so that those higher up could be reached. 

Tauscher has been very popular in mu- 
sical, business and German circles for a 
number of years. 

He is understood to have become very 
wealthy through the purchase and sale 
of large quantities of munitions. At the 
present time he is said to have a million 
dollars’ worth of such stored in a ware- 
house in this city. 

It is also said, though he claims that 
this was with the knowledge of the au- 
thorities, that he sold large quantities 
of guns and munitions to the various rev- 
olutionary leaders in Mexico, notably 
Carranza. 

The matter recalls an incident that 
came to my knowledge not long after 
the war broke out. In the smoking room 
of a train from New Orleans to New 
York a number of men were engaged in 
conversation. Of these several were 
English officers who had resigned their 
positions, having served their full term of 
service, but who were going home on 
the appeal of the English War Office. 
One of them, a man well on in years, who 
had occupied a high position in the Eng- 
lish Army, said that he expected, from 
information in his possession, that the 
emissaries of the German Government 
would do all they could to cause trouble 
in this country, especially with regard to 
stopping or impeding shipments of arms 
anl munitions to the Allies. He said also 


that he expected trouble to develop in the 
factories here that were making muni- 
tions and that there were a number of 
men in this country who had virtually 
been agents of the German Government 
for years. He 


mentioned Captain 
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Pasquale Amato, popular baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
as Napoleon in Giordano’s ‘Mme. Sans Géne,” a réle in which he has 
distinguished himself as much as an actor as he has always distinguished 


himself as a singer. 





Tauscher as one of the most devoted 
workers in the German cause. 

He did this without any reflection upon 
the Captain, whom he described as a very 
patriotic German, who would not hesitate 
to go to any extreme in the service of his 
Fatherland. 

The tone of his conversation was to 
show how superior the German secret 
service was to that of England, and even 
of France, and that one of the factors 
which would have an unquestioned in- 
fluence in the war was the absolute devo- 
tion of the Germans in other countries 
to the cause of their Fatherland, and 
their willingness to serve it, never mind 
what the risk, coupled with which was a 
regret that England, being practically a 
non-military nation, had no such devo- 
tion at her disposal and, indeed, was in 
that regard much behind the times. 

ok * a 


A well known musician, who had not 
heard Caruso for some time, went to 
hear him Monday night of last week, in 
“Carmen.” 

“I never heard the ‘Flower Song’ de- 
livered with such exquisite charm,” said 
he, “and although in the opening the 
great tenor appeared a little out of sorts, 
in the last act he astonished us all, not 
merely by his singing, but by the vitality 
and dramatic force of his acting.” 

This musician is not. the only one who 
has noticed a great change in the world- 





renowned tenor, who is, to my thinking, 
the greatest singer on the operatic stage, 
although there is not as much of him 
as there used to be, and I don’t think 
there ever will be again. 

You ask why? 

I will let you into a secret. 

The great Carus’ has been under a 
strict diet of late and has reduced some 
twenty to twenty-five pounds, and feels 
all the better for it. 

To his friends it is known that some 
time ago he had a slight attack of vertigo 
on the street and it set him thinking, 
especially when it was followed by an- 
other attack, not long afterward. 

So he went to various doctors, who all 
gave him different advice, naturally, as 
is their wont. 

Finally, he seems to have struck one 
medicus who suggested to him that there 
wasn’t anything whatever the matter 
with him, except that he was, to put it 
plainly, “too fat!” 

_ So the great Carus’, being an exceed- 
ingly sensible as well as highly intelli- 
gent man, set to work, and, as a result, 
as he would tell you himself, has come 
down to fewer meals and virtually a diet 
of what he calls “squab chicken an’ 
spinach.” 

_ He never was much of a smoker. Few 
singers are. A couple of mild cigarettes 
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after a meal sufficing. Spirits of any 
kind he rarely, if ever, touches, and a 
glass or two of wine was always about 
his limit. And, contrary to general 
opinion, he is not a flirt! 

The danger lay, as it has with many 
other artists, in the abnormal appetite 
which is created by a serious perform- 
ance which the singer has to go through 
on almost an empty stomach, after, per- 
haps, a cup of bouillon, a little egg nog 
or something of the kind. Naturally, 
when the work is done, there is a desire 
to eat, and especially with the Italian 
artists, who love farinaceous food, there 
is a consequent accumulation of adipose 
tissue. 

When it was suggested to Caruso that 
excessive dieting might create trouble, 
and that one of the things that no man 
could avoid was the necessity for at 
least a certain amount of exercise, he 
exclaimed: 

“Eet ees ver’ deeficul’ for me to exer- 
cise much-a, ’specially da walkin’. Eef 
I go out and am ona da strit, people 
say: ‘Look, ’e’s Carus’!’ Eef I meet a 
man an’ hees lady an’ younga daughter, 
someone say: ‘Look, ’e’s Carus’!’ An’ 
da man he look-a black ata me, an’ da 
lady she look ata me, too, black, but da 
younga girl, she always looka at me wid 
a smile. 

“To showa you ’ow deeficult eet. ees 
for Carus’ to walka ona da strit, I was 
walka da odder day near da Central 
Parka West, an’ meeta da leetle boys 
from da school. One say: ‘Looka, 
Skinny, dees ees Carus’,’ an’ da one dat 
ees call Skinny, say, ‘No, eet ees not 
Carus’. If was Carus’ he would maka 
da funny face.’ An’ da odder leetle boy 
say, ‘Sure, eet ees Carus’,’ and’ da odder 
he say, ‘No! not ees Carus’.’ 

“So I walk, I walk, I walk, an’ pres- 
ently w’en I was ’alf a block away from 
dose boys I stick outa my tongue, an’ 
maka da funny face, an’ da leetle boy 
’e scream, an’ say: ‘Oh, yes, ’e’s Carus’; 
I was right!’ Den all da boy dey go an’ 
yell an’ run after me. An’ you know 
wat I do? I run too!” 

Now, what a picture that would have 
made for the movies. The illustrious 
Caruso fleeing down Central Park West, 
with his coat-tails out, pursued by a gang 
of American boys, yelling for their lives, 
in the hope of getting a good look at a 
man whose name is known, perhaps, bet- 
ter than that of any other the world over. 

And that is one of the penalties of 
celebrity. With it goes absolute denial of 
any privacy whatever. 

* Sd *x 


This reminds me that now that the 
operatic season is over, here anyhow, and 
they have all gone off to paralyze Boston, 
it may not be out of place to say that the 
one man who could dominate things at 
the Metropolitan is the one man who, by 
general agreement, is the most modest 
and the most sympathetic of all the 
artists. 

Caruso never keeps a rehearsal wait- 
ing. In fact, he is always there ahead 
of time. 

He never kicks, never mind how severe 
the rehearsal may be, often caused by 
the shortcomings and inexperience of the 
younger artists, or of those who are sing- 
ing certain rGies for the first time. 

He is ever ready, never mind what ar- 
rangements he may have made, to meet 
the requirements of the manager, should 
an extra performance be desired or a 
change of bill be necessary. 

He is on good terms with everybody, 
from the stage hands up to the directors, 
herein offering a striking contrast to 
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most of the other great tenors that I 
have known, who, the more celebrated 
they got, the more airs they put on, till 
the lives of all those around them be- 
came a burden. 

And here let me venture a prophecy a 
propos of what the musician I referred to 
said about Caruso’s splendid perform- 
ance in the last act of “Carmen.” 

We are about, I think, to see the great 
tenor in his third and greatest period. 

His first, you know, like that of all 
tenors who began to have a vogue, was 
formative. 

The second, now ending, was the period 
of tremendous success, when .all the 
world, including the wife and daughters, 
ran after him. As some would say, his 
“salad days.” 

And now the time has come when, 
instead of taking the road pursued by 
so many, of self-indulgence and of in- 
difference to public opinion and the crit- 
icism of the press, he has evidently made 
up his mind to show us all that he is not 
deficient, as some have thought, in his- 
trionic and dramatic ability, but that he 
is just as great an actor, especially in 
certain réles, as he is a singer. 

+ * * 


They say that the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company have ar- 
ranged to rebuild the entire first floor— 
that is to say, the orchestra pit is to be 
made deeper, narrower, and the slope of 
seats is to be increased. The alteration 
will probably be made during the sum- 
mer season. 

This will, of course, be serious news to 
those habitués who have been occupying 
the same seats for years, for I under- 
stand the arrangement of the aisles is to 
be changed. 

At the same time, those who are ac- 

uainted with the auditorium know that 
there are several places, notably two— 
one on the right and one on the left, a 
few rows removed from the stage, in 
the parquet—where, whether from the 
shrinkage of the floor or not I cannot 
say, much of the orchestral music, and 
some of the singing, even, sounds dead. 

While the directors are considering 
the matter, it might be well for them to 
also consider some scheme by which the 
fearful draughts that worry the peopie 
in the parquet, especially on windy and 
stormy nights in the winter, may be elim- 
inated. 

A well-known physician said to me not 
long ago that the number of his patients 
always is increased as soon as the opera 
season opens. 

Many people, especially ladies who are 
in full evening dress, catch a cold at the 
opera which lasts them sometimes the 
entire winter. 

The problem is admittedly a serious 
one, for the reason that the proper heat- 
ing and ventilating of our great audi- 
toriums, including not only the Metro- 
politan, but Carnegie Hall, the theaters 
and even the churches have, by no means, 
been solved. 

Carnegie Hall, in this respect, as has 
been previously discussed, is worse, even, 
than the Metropolitan. 

There the air is often so bad that 
people have been accused of inattention 
to serious music when it was simply a 
case of being drowsy, through the bad 
air in the auditorium. 

If the directors, therefore, when the 
reseating work is being done, could also 
devise some plan which would eliminate 
the draughts that come in, in wild gusts 
when the doors at the side are opened, 
they would offer a boon to the public, 
which would, no doubt, be deeply appre- 
ciated. 

* * * 


What’s this? What’s this? 

W. B. Chase of the Evening Sun says 
that, after all we have written about it, 
Geraldine Farrar was not at the Willard- 
Moran fight in Madison Square Garden. 

“Ma” Farrar told the reporter that 
“Gerry was in bed, where a girl ought 
to be.” 

But this time “Ma” was misinformed 
as to the activities of “Gerry.” 

Milton Aborn gave the thing away 
when he said that Mme. Farrar crossed 
the bridge with her personal manager, 
C. A. Ellis, who was in town to attend 
a Paderewski concert, and with Mr. Ellis 
sat through an entire performance of 
a Brooklyn dollar “Traviata,” and after- 
ward went on the stage and complimented 
the singers. 

Maybe, as Mr. Chase says, she went 
to see the dollar opera so as to figure 
out what was going to happen when she 
goes on tour next fall with Muratore in 
“Carmen,” which will be reinforced in 
twenty cities by “Trovatore,” with Des- 
tinn and Louise Homer. 

Meantime, some others insist that they 
did see Farrar at the fight. Yet, as the 
Irish member of Parliament once said, 
“No person can be in two places at the 
same time, barrin’ he’s a bird.” 


Considerable disappointment was 
caused at the Plaza Hotel the other day 
to a large audience which had come ex- 
pecting to hear Paderewski, as well as 
Mme.. Schumann-Heink, in a concert for 
the benefit of Polish babies. The concert 
was under the management of a Mme. 
Ranke. 

It seems that the names of these two 
artists were used without their consent, 
so that when they did not appear it was 
not their fault. 

Which brings me to say that, to my 
personal knowledge, a number of so- 
called charity affairs to relieve sufferers 
by the war have been given during this 
season, the proceeds of which may have 
reached those for whose relief they were 
> ernag though it is doubtful if they 
id. 

The word “expenses,” you know, covers 
many dollars. 

Some of the entertainments showed a 
deficit. Where the sufferers came in, I’d 
like to know—except it was those who 
suffered by having paid money to hear 
artists who did not materialize. 

* * * 


As the season ends, so do the various 
controversies between the music teachers, 
as to who is entitled to the credit for the 
success of this or that débutante. 

As some of the successful débutantes 
have sent autographed photographs of 
themselves during their provisionary 
period to no less than four, five or six 
different teachers, you can understand 
the lovely mix-up that has resulted. 

An exception to this, however, is that 
of Helene Peat, a young American, who 
recently appeared in a concert in Balti- 
more, and who, in an interview with a re- 
porter of the Baltimore American, said 
that the one teacher who is really re- 
sponsible for her success is Mme. Gina 
Viafora, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, whom she considered to 
be not only one of the best instructors in 
this country, but a woman whose value 
went beyond that of mere vocal teaching. 

She said, furthermore, that the pres- 
ence in this country of a woman like 
Mme. Viafora was an argument to prove 
that it was no longer necessary for a 
young girl to go abroad to study singing. 

This should settle the question, once 
for all, with regard to “who’s who,” so 
far, at least, as Miss Helene Peat of 
Baltimore is concerned. 


* * * 
There is a very enterprising, experi- 


enced and well-known manager of m 
sical attractions and artists in this cit 
by the name of Charles L. Wagner. 

He woke up the other day to find o) 
that “while he played certain accompan 
ments at a concert tolerably well, yet | 
showed little understanding of the rhyt!) 
mic subleties of Dvorak’s ‘Als die ali 
Mutter’ or the dramatic grandeur of on 
of the most inspired songs ever compose 
—Liszt’s ‘Loreley.’ ” 

Furthermore, he was told that ‘“‘, 
utterly bungled the splendid storm whi- 
forms the climax of the ‘Loreley,’ a 
sung by Mme. Destinn.” 

He was, furthermore, “advised to go { 
London and take lessons of Georp 
Henschel.” 

All this would be fine but for the fa 
that dear Mr. Wagner never played tho: 
accompaniments. It was a party by th 
name of Hector Samuels. 

The criticism appeared in the general! 
impeccable Evening Post, and was wri! 
ten by our dear friend, Enrico Theophil: 
Finck. 

Sometimes, you know, even Jupit: 


nods! 
* * + 


A woman by the name of Mrs. Coc!) 
rane was arrested the other day in th 
city because she undertook to cure da: 
druff with music. 

When she was arraigned in court s! 
defended herself by declaring that sh 
had removed the dandruff from th 
crowned heads of Europe, with “a litt|: 
classical stuff, played soft and low.” 

There are some of us who would ris! 


even a term in jail if, “with a little 


classical stuff, played soft and low,” w. 


could remove not merely the dandruff, 


but “the crowned heads” as well, di 
clares 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Steals a March on Stransky 


[By telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA. | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 4.—The scor 


and parts of Richard Strauss’s “Alpine” 


Symphony have just arrived and Jr. 
Kunwald anounces that the work wil 
have its American premiére at the Cin 
cinnati May Festival, Thursday after- 
noon, May 4, thereby stealing a march 
on the New York Philharmonic Orche 

tra, which had planned to give th 
Strauss work its first American presenta 
tion. J. H. THUMAN. 





Greater New York Churches St. 


Madison Avenue Baptist— 
Soprano. 


West End Presbyterian— 
Sopraro. 


Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity—Tenor. 


Plymouth, 


St. Francis Xavier—Bari- traito. 


and depressing. 








Peter and St. 
Tenor and Bass. 


Brooklyn—Bass. 


Washington Ave. Baptist— 
Basso Cantante. 


Green Ave. Baptist, Brook- 
—lyn—Soprano 


tone. St. John’s Episcopal, Jersey tist and Cathedral, Hart- 

: City—Basso. ford, Conn. — Soprano, 
First Baptist — Dramatic Tenor, Contralto and 

Soprano. Lafayette Presbyterian, Baritone respectively. 


Jerome 


HAYES 


Hotel Woodward 


204 West 55th Street 
Tel. 2000 Circle 


In addition to the Operatic, Con 
cert and Recital work of his pupils, 
Mr. Hayes has taught between forty 
and fifty teachers of singing within 
a few years. 


Over one hundred of his pupils 
have either sung or are singing as 
soloists in Church Quartette Choirs 
of prominence, in as many different 
Churches.. A few are mentioned be 
low: 

Center and Trinity 


Churches in New Haven, 
»- — Soprano and 


Paul— 


North and South Congrega 
tional Churches in Bridge 
port, Conn.—Soprano anc 

and Con. Tenor. 


Center, Asylum Hill, Bap- 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Soprano. 
St. Andrews M. E. — Con- Al leadi hurches in } 
First Congregat ; “ so leading cnure i 
tralto. ae, 30 Ven ueenane end Mount Vernon and New | 
st Paul Contralto. Alsothe Tenor Fochelle, N. Y.; Stamford, | 
. au (Episcopal) — is now studying Norwalk, Waterbury and 
Basso. , Meriden, Conn.; Philade!- 
4 Rochester, N. Y., Central phia, Pittsburgh, Scranton 
Middie Dutch Reformed — Presbyterian — Soprano and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Also 
Contralto. and Contralto. Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Hayes has had personal experience in directing choirs and singing for years 
as tenor in church quartettes, the last three years of which were with the quartett: 
at the “Church of the Divine Paternity,” New York City. , 
_ His idea of Church singing is that while it should be worshipful and dignifie 
it should be vitally alive with hope and assurance of the truth sung, not doleful 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
REPORT PROGRESS OF 
NATION-WIDE IMPORT 


[Continued from page 1] 


.t the convention, and on Monday evening 
‘he visitors were given an opportunity 
, see some of the work of that nature 
which is being done in Lincoln. First of 
|] they inspected the plant of the splen- 
did new High School and then listened 
in the High School Auditorium to a con- 
cert presented by various sections of the 
publie educational institutions of the city. 
An appearance which greatly impressed 
the supervisors was that of the band of 
twenty-five pieces from the Hayward 
school community center, which was or- 
ganized last year, largely among the 
Germans and Russians who live in that 
neighborhood. Victor Maul, who has 
built up the band and has made it a 
power for good among the young men of 
that quarter of the city, directed. 

This was followed by numbers by the 
High School Band, W. L. Greenslit, con- 
ductor; two numbers by the University 
Cadet Band, Dr. C. B. Cornell, conductor, 
and a group of pieces by the splendid 
High School Orchestra, Carl-Frederick 
Steckelberg, conductor. The closing 
number was a performance of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan light opera, “Trial by Jury,” 
by the High School chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of C. H. Miller. The 
supervisors looked upon the program as 
a valuable demonstration of the work of 
public school organization. 

Tuesday morning’s session took place 
at the Bancroft School and demonstrated 
other features of the admirable system 
in use in the Lincoln schools. The first 
visit was to the violin classes which are 
being taught by Carl-Frederick Steckel- 
berg. This class work is new to public 
school circles, being carried on in only 
a very few cities in the country, and 
made a great “hit.” Mr. Steckelberg is 
a pupil of Ysaye, Joachim and Sevcik. 
That his work received full approval is 
proved by the fact that he has been in- 
vited to write a text book for the use 
of supervisors who conduct similar 
classes. 

Next came playing by a grade school 
orchestra under the direction of Miss 
Smith and Grace Morley. There followed 
work of regular school character by Mr. 
Miller with classes from kindergarten 
to eighth grade. A spirited demonstra- 
tion of rote-song teaching, sight-reading 
methods, and song interpretation was 
given by Alice Inskeep, supervisor at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (By the way, Miss 
Inskeep says that she uses MUSICAL 
AMERICA as reference in all her classes, 
and gives the pupils a subscription to 
the magazine as a graduating present.) 
Then, although it was already noon, the 
conference willingly remained for an im- 
portant demonstration of the use of the 
voice in public school music by T. P. Gid- 
dings of Minneapolis. 


The Formal Opening 


\t 1.30 came the formal opening of 
the convention in the Lincoln Hotel when 
the Mayor of the city and Superintendent 
Hunter of the city schools gave addresses 
of welcome. In the president’s annual 

Will Earhart of Pittsburgh, 
mong other things, urged that colleges 
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In the next picture, left to right, are: 


and next year’s President, Peter W. Dykema, Madison, Wis. 
































Above on left—Otto Miessner, 


tions. 


Minneapolis; front row, left to right, 


stration 


Milwaukee, 
“guest” conductor at the Auditorium, Tuesday after- 
noon, when one thousand children sang his composi- 
In center, above, back row, left to right—Wil- 
liam Alfred White, Des Moines, lowa; T. P. Giddings, 
Henry Butler, 
St. Louis; Mrs, Elizabeth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Alice Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, lowa, who gave a demon- 
of work at the Bancroft School; 




















who was 








cleared the at- 
mosphere. At the 
High School the 
supervisors were 
seated on the 
stage facing the 
1500 students. 
Osbourne McCon- 
athy, the origin- 
ator of the credit 
system in_ the 
public schools of 
this country, led 
the combined 
chorus in some 
beautiful part- 
singing. 


The Convention 





Song 
Just here the 
convention song 














William 


Sheetz, Burlington, lowa, whose works were heard at 


San Francisco Exposition. 


—Eunice Ensor and Fannie Arnold, cf Omaha, 
who brought a class of 150 to the Convention. 
Arnold is holding flowers sent her by Omaha admirers. 
Below in circle—Charles H, Miller of Lincoln, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors and newly elected National 


and universities accept High School cred- 
its in music. He also pled for definite 
aims in the work of the convention and 
individual members, summing up with 
the statement that “he walks falteringly 
or foolishly who has no definite goal in 
view.” Dr. John Withers of the Harris 
Teachers’ College of St. Louis was the 
principal speaker of the afternoon, and 
his subject was “The Place. of Music in 
a Scheme of General ,.Democratic Educa- 
tion.” 

At 4 o’clock the meeting adjourned to 
assemble again immediateiy at the City 
Auditorium, where 1000 children from 
the elementary schools of the city sang 
a beautiful program. Mr. Miller again 
conducted, and from the “Slumber Boat,” 
by Mrs. Gaynor, to the rousing “Home 
Again” and the Nebraska State song, the 
numbers were graciously received. Dur- 





In oval, above, left to right 


Neb., 
Miss 


known, 
national convention, 
munity Music,’’ 


ing the program Otto Miessner of Mil- 
waukee was called from the balcony and 
conducted the huge chorus in the singing 
of a number of his own compositions, in- 
cluding songs from his “Cycle of Birds,” 
“Cycle of Nations,” “Songs of the Flow- 
ers,” and “Hearing” and “Touching,” 
from “Songs of the Senses.” 

The evening was given over to a pres- 
entation of the Contest of the Nations 
by grade and High School talent at the 
City Auditorium. 

Wednesday morning, the supervisors 
hurried to the High School to attend the 
regular 8.30 convocation. One carload of 
the educators was side-tracked on its 
way out by a work-car, and some of the 
supervisors began to fume impatiently, 
when Mrs. Frances E. Clark remarked 
philosophically, “Are not the rests in our 
music as sacred as the notes?” This 


Vice-President, whose work as Supervisor is nationally 
Below on right—William L. Tomlins, 
conductor, who directed the supervisors’ concert at the 
delivered an address on 
and was voted an honorary life mem- 
ber of the National Association 
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hots at the National Convention of Music Supervisors in Lincoln, Neb. In the picture to the left, reading from the left, are: John Beattie of Grand Rapids, Mich., who “‘took home’’ the 

Convention for Next Year; C. A. Fullerton, of lowa State Normal, Cedar Falls, lowa, and Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Cal. 
President Wiil Earhart, Pittsburgh; Osbourne McConathy, Chicago, Originator of Music Credit System; Chairman of Board C. H. Miller, Lincoin, 
The same gentiemen are shown in the adjoining picture as they said, ‘‘Hats off to MUSICAL AMERICA!” 
on the extreme right sffows, left to right, Elsie Shawe, St. Paul, member of Board of Directors, and Mrs. Frances Elliot Clark 


came into being. 
The High School 
principal, Mr. 
Mays, announced 
that the students 
wished to assure 
the supervisors of 
their welcome, 
and called. Cheer- 
leader Kostka to the platform. This 
young man conducted the students in a 
most “temperamental” manner, through 
various cheers, with “thirty ’rahs”’ for the 
visitors, and then announced that they 
would sing “two verses and chorus” of 
“Lincoln Will Shine.” This necessitated 
the singing of the song four times, and 
from that moment on the convention had 
a song, and there was no possible com- 
bination of words that was not sung to it. 
When some favorite was announced for a 
speech or address he was not, as usual, 
greeted by hand-clapping, but by “Tom- 
lins Will Shine Now,” etc. Toward the 
close of the convention it was changed 
into “Lincoln Has Shone All Week” and 
“Miller Has Shone All Week.” 

The morning session, held at the High 


noted 


“Com- 


[Continued on page 10] 
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Picture taken in front of headquarters, Lincoin Hotel. 


The picture 
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School, was most instructive, giving prac- 
tical demonstrations of the work in ap- 
plied music by Lucy Haywood, who held 
classes in harmony, history of music, and 
appreciation. Mr. Miller followed with 
a class in vocal music, and solos were 
sung and played by students who are re- 
ceiving credits for such work. This was 
followed at 11.30 by an artists’ recital 
given in honor of the visitors by Sidney 
Silber, pianist, and Carl Frederick Steck- 
elberg, violinist, with Mrs. Steckelberg as 
accompanist. 





On Wednesday evening, at the Oliver 
Theater, the High School Chorus and 
accompanying orchestra gave a splendid 
performance of the opera, “The Bohe- 
mian Girl.” Mr. Miller again conducting. 
Chorus aud soloists acquitted themselves 
creditably, and brought further laurels 
to the crown of their conductor. 

Thursday morning’s session was held 
at the hotel, and as usual, before the 
time for opening, groups of the 675 reg- 
istered members congregated for the ex- 
change of ideas. August Molzer, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Frances Morley, gave 
a short recital at the opening of the 
session. This was followed by an elo- 
quent address by Prof. Paul H. Grum- 
mann, director of the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Nebraska. Professor Grum- 
mann’s subject was “The Correlation of 
Artistic Instruction,” and as Nebraska 
was one of the earliest State universities 
to accept High School entrance credits, he 


At 2.30 the conference convened for 
an extended discussion on “How a Super- 
visor May Aid in Making His Community 
Musical,” led by E. B. Gordon of Win- 
field, Kan. Mr. Gordon said that com- 
munity music might be the means of 
using the spare “play time” of the people 
to advantage. Too much importance is, 
in some cases, laid upon the desirabilit 
of hearing good music, and not enoug 
upon the importance of participating in 
good music. John Beattie of Grand Rap- 
ids, who had just captured the conven- 
tion for next year, gave a short paper on 
the use of the school orchestras, such as 
heard in Lincoln, as community orches- 
tras. He said that the work of the 
orchestras from early grades to High 
School could not be made too important, 
and also stated that the colleges should 
be called upon to observe the good this 
work is doing, and, in their turn, foster it. 

President Will Earhart then told of the 








On Wednesday afternoon at the Lin- 
coln Hotel, an open discussion was held, 
Mr. Miller presiding, on the work ob- 
served in the schools. As each person 
arose to talk, he was asked for name 
and residence, and it was inspiring to 
hear the comments made by supervisors 
from Maine (where they said they left 
three feet of snow on the ground) to 
sunny California, and from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul to Southern Texas. All 
parts of the country were represented. 
At 2.30 Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the mu- 
sic department of the New York Public 
Library, talked to the conference on “The 
Influence of Folk-Music on the Progress 
of Art.” Mr. Kinkeldey made clear to 
the audience that it was the simplicity 
of great compositions which had made 
their composers famous rather than com- 
plexity. He pleaded for the employment 
of folk-songs in the schools, arguing that 
they would be more productive of results 
than more difficult works. He said that 
“he who manages to keep in touch with 
the musical soul of the people is in no 
danger of mingling his own art with 
things doomed to death.” 

_After the lecture, most of the super- 
visors stayed for a rehearsal of the su- 
pervisors’ own concert, which they gave 
to the Lincoln public at the City Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening. This was 
under the direction of the famous choral 
conductor, William L. Tomlins. These 
rehearsals were real features of the con- 
vention, as the opportunity to become 
familiar with the working methods of so 
splendid a’ conductor could not fail to be 
beneficial. Mr. Tomlins played his own 
accompaniments part of the time, sang 
most of the time, and directed the chorus 
at the same time. Mr. Tomlins was voted 
an honorary life member of the associa- 
tion. 


DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


was listened to with great attention. Pro- 
fessor Grummann talked for general ef- 
ficiency and not over-specialization, and 
asked that in teaching the young people 
the teachers use “make-believe” and cre- 
ate illusions, which are such a strong 
incentive toward sustained effort. He 
brought out the point of making the child 
enamored with sound before urging him 
to sing. ' 

Then was heard an address, which was 
in reality a sermon, given by Mr. William 
L. Tomlins of Chicago, on “The Music 
Supervisor and Community Singing.” 
“The people want to come together and 
sing,” he said. “David was not told to 
preach, or even to pray, but to sing! Let 
all that is within you praise the Lord,” 
and cited the canticle known as the Bene- 
dicite, in which all the works of the Lord 
are called upon to praise Him. Mr. 
Tomlins gave some helpful and very in- 
teresting reminiscences of his early ef- 
forts in community work. He told of the 
uplifting influence of the community “sit- 
and-sing,” and encouraged all young 
teachers to continue their efforts. 


Officers Elected 


At the 11.30 business session, much 
routine work was carried to completion. 
The fact was brought out that the mem- 
bership had this year, through Dr. Mil- 
ler’s efforts, jumped from about 400, its 
highest previous mark, to 675. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: P. W. 
Dykema,of the State Normal at Madison, 
Wis., president; Charles H. Miller, Lin- 
coln, vice-president; Julia Crane, Pots- 
dam, New York, secretary; James MclIl- 
roy of McKeesport, Pa., treasurer 
(seventh time), and K. W. Gehrkins of 
Oberlin, Ohio, new member of board of 
directors. Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
chosen as the next place of meeting. 





work of the evening schools in Pitts- 
burgh, and talked on “how to organize 
and develop a community chorus.” The 
work is much facilitated in Pittsburgh 
by the fact that the Board of Education 
will give to any class of twenty citizens 
asking such privilege all necesary texts 
and materials, use of school-building, and 
lighting and heat free of charge. Sixty 
per cent of the population of Pittsburgh 
is of foreign birth or parentage, and Mr. 
Earhart told of the interesting chorus 
work done among the different nation- 
alities. He has under his supervision a 
chorus of Slovaks with a conductor of 
their own nationality; there are a num- 
ber of other choruses of one nationality, 
and they may choose their own materials 
and sing all the songs of their own na- 
tion, the only proviso being that they sing 
once each time they meet “America” and 
the “Star Spangled Banner” in English. 
This enforced use of the English lan- 
guage resulted a week or so ago in in- 
spiring seventy foreigners to complete 
the necessary requirements to take out 
second naturalization papers. Mr. Ear- 
hart told of the work of seventeen other 
choruses. Once a year all the choruses 
come together and sing some large stand- 
ard work in a public concert. 

Mr. Dykema, the newly elected presi- 
dent, who comes from the University at 
Madison, Wis., dealt also with community 
singing. He advocated the singing of 
folk songs by the different groups in 
their native tongue, these to be followed 
by American songs; also the singing of 
rounds, and the publishing of music for 
the use of such choruses, avoiding ad- 
vertisements of various makes of pianos 
and of music. He believes in the use of 
the lantern slide for community singing, 
in that it might not be possible, in some 
instances, to provide printed music. Mr. 


Dykema does not think that music shou ¢ 
be brought to the community with a to 
obviously attached “moral.” Althou:) 
the plan may be fully worked out 
advance, let the work proceed at times 
in an apparently “impromptu” mann: ) 
Mr. Dykema believes*in the proverb tha; 
“the best impromptu speech is that whi | 
is prepared beforehand.” 


Use of the Talking Machine 


In the absence of F. A. Beach of F; 
poria, Kan., who was down on the pr» 
gram, his assistant, Miss Strauss, gave 
most illuminating talk on the use of t!» 
talking machine in extension work. M1.s 
Strauss is connected with the Kans: 
State Normal and told how the sch || 
sends out to any one who asks, recor: ; 
for use on talking machines. These ae 
usually accompanied by explanatory noi»s 
on the records. After this plan had be y 
put into practice, requests began to co: 








in for a machine also, so that now th: 
school has several “circulating” machine 
which are in constant use, some of then 
being booked eight or nine months 1 
advance. The only expense connected 
with the use of the machine to the bo! 
rowers is the transportation. A special!) 
constructed case has been evolved so that 
it may be shipped about more readily 
and Miss Strauss stated that the onl) 
time the Normal School sees the machines 
is when they come in to be repaired 0 
overhauled. The school now has in cir . 
culation explanatory lectures on the co! 
certs to be given by the Minneapo!! 
Symphony Orchestra at the Kansas 
Spring Festival. These machines and 
their accompanying records have oite! 
been instrumental in influencing Boards 
of Education to employ teachers of mus! 
in the public schools. 

The Kansas State Normal has also e\ 
perimented in the use of the telep! 
in extension work. In their audito 
they have arranged a large horn wi!! 
very powerful transmitter, and connect 
this with the local “central.” Theres 
fifty rural lines have at one time 
connected with the concert room, a! 
the case of several visiting artists 
organizations, several hundred have }°°' 
able to hear the concert who could ! 
otherwise. This same connection ha 
made for townspeople, who are 
“shut-in,” and sometimes as many : 
hundred hear the music in this way. 
sie Whiteley of Kansas City told of 
along similar lines in her city. 

T. P. Giddings, supervisor at 
apolis, closed the discussion by desc! ; 
the community work at Anoka, a s . 
of Minneapolis, in which, from not'!" 
a community center powerful anc | 





[Continued on page 11] 
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High Schools. In Oakland the music is conducted. No better opera performance’ gratifying fact. Community music has 

REPORT PROGRESS OF entirely optional, but a pupil may do has been heard in Lincoln for many years. been pursued in Lincoln schools to some 
major work in music, that is, he may extent, but that community singing will 
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ATION WIDE IMPORT earn seven of the sixteen credits neces- Convention Side Lights become a municipal institution at the 
N ag sary for graduation by the study of mu- Among the many striking figures at City Auditorium on Sundays during the 
sic. There are 1195 students in Oakland the convention none commanded more re- summer, if Secretary Whitten of the 

[Continued from page 10] schools now engaged in the study of spect than Henry M. Butler of St. Louis, Commercial Club can bring it to pass, 


instrumental music and four expert in- who, with John E. Bailey of Nashville, will be a direct outcome of the conven- 
reaching in its influence has been evolved. strumental teachers are employed by the Tenn., shares the honor of being the old- tion. The effort would have the direct 
Given by nature a fine site for an amphi- Board of Education, which has recently est supervisor in the United States. Both support of Supervisor Miller and of City 
theater, a sloping hill upon which a con- apropriated $5,000 for the purchase of re 84 years old; Mr. Bailey was not Superintendent Hunter. The club would 
crete stadium has been built, with a small instruments. There is a good orchestra able to come West for the convention. thus have at its disposal a number of 
river at the foot of the hill and a steep and a good string quartet (sometimes Mr. Butler is hale and hearty and has_ bands, orchestras, choruses and many 
bluff opposite, which so acts as a sound- two or three) in each of the five high been actively engaged in teaching music class organizations. 
ing-board that the acoustics is almost schools. Here in addition to their regu- for sixty-four years, and at St. Louis At the close of the Friday afternoon 
perfect, enthusiasts (of which number we lar harmony work, the pupils may study ever since shortly after the Civil War. session a number of private music teach- 
suspect Mr. Giddings to be one) have instrumentation, and then they may hear Mr. Butler was a pupil of Lowell Mason, ers of Nebraska, who were in the city, 
volunteered the necessary funds for the _ their —— works and arrangements and has had under his tuition many well- met at the Lincoln Hotel and formed a 
beginnings. Now the project is self-sup- _ played. he Oakland schools have only known individuals, including the two sons temporary organization to be known as 
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IN LINCOLN, NEB., DURING THE WEEK OF MARCH 20-25 








RS 4 porting and many of the several cities’ a few pupils in piano in the schools at of President Grant. “No one is any’ the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
. BG best choruses, bands, soloists and one or __ present. older than he feels,” says Mr. Butler, and tion. Officers elected were Willard Kim- 
the 3 two pageants have been heard and seen Walter Van Dyke Bingham of the Car-__he keeps himself abreast of the times by _ ball, president; May Pershing, vice-presi- 
ines ; here by audiences which often number  negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- attending all the summer schools he can. dent; Mrs. O. J. Hines, secretary, and 
Len 4 30,000. burgh, closed the morning session with a He says that this is the best convention Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, treasurer. 
: 4 After the session on Thursday after- lecture on the “Analysis and Methods of he has ever attended. HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 
hed § noon the visitors were treated to an ex- Teaching Public School Music.” 
“ee ba tended automobile ride about the city and Irving W. Jones of Madison was the Came on Special Train SCHUMANN-HEINK IN KANSAS 
alls a were shown the State University and only speaker of the afternoon and dealt 





that Capitol, Governor’s Mansion, and other’ ina very helpful manner with the “Why, Very pleasant were the reports Lin- 





dily points of interest by the Lincoln Com- What, When, How and Where of Public re See Se ee ee eee Famous Contralto Will Open Lindsborg 
‘aint mercial Club. Performance of Public School Music.” They ad thee antion tunies or cinema “Messiah” Festival 
ines 1 The Supervisors’ Concert Mr. Jones, at the end of the lecture, — -» piano in their observation car, and sang LINDSBORG, KAN., March 27.—Linds- 
d 0 . marized it by a few “Don'ts” which were and played without fear of disturbing  borg’s thirty- al “Messiah” fes- 
= "al é g’s thirty-fifth annual “Messiah” fes 
iI “ On Thursday evening there took place much to the point, as anyone. , ‘ “) 16.23. H 
con one of the most impressive events of the Don’t— : : A delightful reunion luncheon was tival will be held on April 16-23. an- 
nolis “ whole week, namely, the Supervisors’ forget the true function of public schoo] given by Mrs. Frances Elliot Clark on del’s “Messiah” will be sung by a chorus 
meas 4 Concert under the conductorship of Will- music and its performance. Friday noon of more than 500 voices, three times dur- 
and * iam L. Tomlins of Chicago. This huge confuse personal ends with funda- Mr. Miller of Lincoln is directly re- ing the week. Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
yf ter " chorus, including some of the finest solo- mental values. : sponsible for the training of between the famous contralto, will open the Fes- 
ards ists in the country, sang with beautiful be too ready to do what your neighbors fifty and sixty of the active supervisors tival, Palm Sunday afternoon, April 16. 
ensemble; tenor, alto, bass and soprano do. ee 2 in the State of Nebraska, many of whom The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
choirs sang as one voice. The music was take the first composition that comes were present at all the sessions. will give a concert Easter Sunday after- 
well chosen, and Mr. Tomlins was called along. :; Edward L. Coburn of St. Louis, for- "00n, April 23. ; a 
ipon to repeat several numbers, which sacrifice educational values for spec- merly National President, headed one of The “Messiah” soloists are: Elizabeth 
were especially pleasing, including the tacular effects. the largest delegations from any city Parks, soprano; Ada Pfitzner-Saverni, 
“Hope Carol,” by David Stanley Smith; sacrifice art for popular appeal. outside of Lincoln. There were ten in Contralto; James Harrod, tenor, and 
the exquisite “Bells of St. Michael’s overdo anything. his party, all members of the music David Soderquist, baritone. The Phil- 
lower,” by Stewart, and the “Volga Boat forget that the performance is for the department of the St. Louis schools harmonic orchestra will furnish two 
Song.” Between groups by the chorus performers, and not the performers William L. Sheetz of Burlington Towa “Messiah” soloists on Good Friday and 
the audience was asked to join, under Mr. for the performance. was one supervisor present who has been 4!l_on Easter Sunday. _ ; 
omlins’s leadership, in the singing of fa- go into the show business. honored during the past year by having In addition there will be recitals by 
miliar songs (this a practical demonstra- Do his compositions sung and played at the members of the music faculty of Bethany 
tion of community singing), and the pro- be true to your ideals. Exposition at Sen Francisco College and concerts by Bethany Band, 
gram closed with the “Star Spangled One noted educator present said that ei Bethany Symphony Orchestra, Musical 
Banner.” James Riley Small of Chicago these “ten commandments” just about Long-Haired Musician Absent Art Society, Male Chorus, Children’s 
acted as accompanist. summed up the purpose and aim of the — : Chorus and other organizations. 
in Friday morning the educators took whole convention. — “What has become of the long-haired ake aaa 
the discussion of the teaching of ap- On Friday evening the convention was music teacher?” asked a spectator while Reinhold de Warlich Scores in Recital 
d musie in the public schools and brought to a close by a gala performance looking over the convention last week. at Grand Revide. Mich 
were led by William Alfred White of Des of “Carmen” at the Oliver Theater in “Why, these men in their short cut coats geen 
g ‘oines, who brought up the question of honor of the supervisors by the LeBaron- and their short hair look like ordinary GRAND RApPips, MICH., April 3.—Rein- 


purchase of musical instruments by Wheatley Studios. To this all supervis- people. They don’t seem a bit irritated hold de Warlich, baritone, was heard in 
ng boards of education for use in the schools. ors were presented admission by the Lin- and nervous like the music teachers I _ song recital here at the Portland Hotel 
Lucy Haywood of Lincoln, who followed coln Commercial Club. The entire opera used to hear of.” A reporter for a local ballroom on March 27, his program dis- 

, joined her wishes to those of others was given a most worthy presentation, paper spoke to a musical-looking gen- playing fine artistic sense, especially in 

nt that the teaching of music might Louise LeBaron, Walter Wheatley and tleman at the hotel _Monday and found his group of French songs. The audience 

more standardized. The discussion Louis Kreidler, all of wide fame, taking that he was in town interesting his trade was cordial in appreciation of the sing- 


| with a story of some remarkable’ the réles of Carmen, Don José and Esca-_ in next year’s styles, and a “sure- er’s worth, and of the pleasing accom 
C done at Oakland, Cal., told by Glenn illo respectively. These artists were enough”-looking traveling man announced’  paniments supplied by Elmer Zoller. 
is Woods, known as a most progressive ably supported by a chorus which did that he was a music teacher. E. H. 
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BUFFALO TRIUMPH 


FOR 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Buffalo Enquirer, 3/15/16 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Is Heard in Brilliant Concert 


A brilliant audience was splendidly entertained last evening at Elmwood Music Hall 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under the able leadership of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 
This was the closing concert in the regular season of concerts given by Mai Davis Smith 
at Elmwood Music Hall. It was a splendid climax to a series of rare musical treats. 

Dr. Kunwald is a magnificent conductor. He seemed to sway his players with 
hypnotic power and they played as one map. The several exquisite numbers rendered 
by the large orchestra were wonderful tone paintings that gave pictures of rare musical 
beauty. In the dual role of pianist and conductor, Dr. Kunwald displayed wonderful 
talent. In a number of difficult numbers written for the strings and piano the conductor 
directed the orchestra while playing the accompaniments. While he lost none of his 
control over his players, Dr. Kunwald also showed himself to be a finished pianist. The 
first part of the programme was confined iargely to Beethoven, Goldmark and Handel. 
The second part was devoted to Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5, a work of majestic 
proportion. 


Buffalo Evening News, 3/15/16 
Cincinnati Orchestra’s Concert Is Inspiring—Work of Dr. Kunwald and 
Band Rouses Audience to Enthusiasm 


The annual visit of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra took place last night at ° 


Elmwood Music Hall, the concert being the last in the series under the management of 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith. 

The programme presented by Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the orchestra, was 
one of unusual beauty and interest, and was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Opening with Becthoven’s noble Egmont overture, the orchestra at once won the audience 
by the way in which the lofty and ape ay emotional moods of this music were given. 

Following this was the novelty of the concert, the concerto grosso, No. 10, for piano 
and strings, by Handel, in which the solo part was played by Dr. Kunwald. As a pianist 
Dr. Kunwald is somewhat martial in style, but as it was, the wonderful simplicity and 
directness of this giant of composers came out with a sort of primitive strength and 
steadiness that was inspiring. 

The considerable part the orchestra played in supporting Dr. Kunwald and attaining 
unity in the changes of tempo came in for high praise and did much to increase the 
admiration one felt for the fine ensemble of this band. The warm thanks of Buffalo 
music lovers are due Dr. Kunwald for the pleasure of hearing the Handel work, which 
is one of the most splendid contributions to the orchestral programme given here for 
some time. : 

Goldmark’s ever popular Springtime overture was played with delightful charm and 
succeeded in arousing the enthusiasm of the hearers, as is invariably the case with this 
lovely work. d 

Tschaikowsky’s E. minor symphony, No. 5, was played with great appreciation and 
intense emotional feeling. The very marked national character of this work was brought 
out by Dr. Kunwald with fine effect, and in this he was aided by the able playing of 
the men, especially in the slow movement, where some beautiful results were achieved. 
The great appeal of this most significant and burdened of Tschaikowsky’s symphonies 
was very evident in the close attention of last night’s audience and the storm of applause 
that greeted the close of each movement. Dr. Kunwald brought the men of the orchestra 
to their feet several times to share the recognition of ability that was so cordially bestowed. 


Buffalo Commercial, 3/15/16 
Dr. Kunwald and Orchestra Excel 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with Dr. Ernst Kunwald as its scholarly con- 
ductor gave a delightful concert at Elmwood Music Hall last evening before a brilliant 
audience. This was the closing concert in the regular series given under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, and was a4 splendid climax to a succession of musical 
treats. 

Dr. Kunwald conducted his orchestral forces in a masterly manner, with an authority 
and virility that offered a pleasing contrast to colder and less lucid readings. He swayed 
his players with such magnetic power that they responded as one man to his direction. 

The opening number, the Overture to “Egmont”? by Beethoven, was a superb tonal 
picture, painted so clearly that all its dramatic force and melodic beauty, its vivid con- 
trasts and final note of triumph were brought out with impressive effect. 

The second Overture ‘“‘Springtime’’ by Goldmark, with its bird songs, its inspiring 
rhythmic swing and all the joyous spirit of the happiness of youth, displayed the resources 
of the orchestra in which the beauty of the wood winds, enchanting quality of the strings 
and brilliant climax aroused a most enthusiastic appreciation. / 

The occasion also was the more interesting for the reason that Dr. Kunwald for the 
first time in this city appeared on the programme as the soloist, playing the Concerto 
Grosso for piano and strings, No. 10, by Handel. This proved an illuminating perform- 
ance, for Dr. Kunwald brought out with consummate skill and dazzling virtuosity its 
beauty of individual passage, its colorful effectiveness and when necessary its dynamic 
force. His hearers found the same vital quality in this presentation that is such a 
strongly marked feature of all his orchestral readings, and in the dual role of conductor 
and pianist proved himself a musician of many parts and an artist of rich endowments. 
Dr. Kunwald was recalled amid great applause and paid his orchestra the tribute of 
having them arise to share in the honors. 

The second part of the programme was devoted to the Tschaikowsky Symphony No, 5, 
a work of majestic proportions, to which Dr. Kunwald brought of his best in giving an 
inspired reading of the great Russian’s genius. This was a test of the virtuosity of the 
orchestra to which every player responded nobly, and once more the beauty of the 
various choirs, particularly the strings, rich tones of the wood winds and sonorous 
brasses made the final movement one of magnificent achievement. Dr. Kunwald and his 
orchestra were paid another flattering tribute 


Buffalo Courier, 3/15/16 
Symphony Concert Very Much Enjoyed—Dr. Ernst Kunwald and Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra Pleased Audience Last Evening 


The last in the series of six subscription concerts, under the direction of Mrs. Mai 
Davis Smith, was given at Elmwood Music Hall last evening by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald conductor. In spite of the inclement weather a large 
audience attended the concert last evening and enthusiasm was not lacking. The musicians 
were heartily applauded after each number and it is really pleasing to note that Buffalo 
music lovers are appreciating more and more each season the good musical treats. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has been heard here several times and local 
concert goers ure always expecting something especially good from this organization. 
They were not disappointed in the least last evening. The programme was made up of 


four extra fine numbers and the novelty was enjoyed immensely. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is now among the first-rank orchestras in the 
world. The men play together in an almost perfect ensemble and the various choirs are 
truly capable. The strings produce tones that are round and sweet at all times, the 
wood-wind instruments are especially fine and the brasses play with power, yet the tones 
are never harsh or blurred, even in the loud passages. 

Dr. Kunwald had his men under absolute control last evening and they responded to 
his every mood. He read his scores with keen insight and all the beauties of the music 
were brought out. Dr, Kunwald does not merely read the notes, but rather he reads 
the inner thoughts of the composer and gives his audiences every thrill that the compose: 
intended. 

The programme opened with a brilliant reading of Beethoven’s Egmont overture 
This was followed by the Concerto Grosso for piano and strings by Handel. This was 
the first performance here of the Handel composition and it made a splendid impression. 
The lovely air and the bewitching scherzo were especially enjoyable. 

Dr. Kunwald played the piano part in this number and he created a profound im- 
pression. 

Im Fruehling, Carl Goldmark’s lovely overture, was one of the finest numbers of the 
evening and the orchestra played it with wonderful! effect. 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5 was the last number and it was a wonderful closing 
number of the successful series of concerts. The appealing themes and ‘the splendid 
orchestration of the great Russian composer are well known to every concert goer. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati 








BALTIMORE CHORUSES GIVE JOINT CONCERT 





Pache and Manzetti Singers in 


Program—Boyle Plays His 
New Sonata 


BALTIMORE, March 30.—The combined 
forces of the Oratorio Society and the 
Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus, under the 
direction of Joseph Pache, with the 
Schola Cantorum of St. Mary’s Semin- 
ary, under the direction of Rev. Leo P. 
Manzetti, were heard in a Lenten con- 
cert at the Lyric on Tuesday evening, 
March 28. This concert served to dis- 
play the excellent choral bodies which 
are active in local musical circles. Jo- 
seph Pache has worked energetically with 
the Oratorio Chorus as well as with the 
Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus and in 
the program, which comprised some rare- 
ly heard Sixteenth Century compositions 
and excerpts from Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah,” Schubert’s setting of the twenty- 
third psalm, “Ave Maria” and Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,” these choruses gave full 
evidence of the painstaking preparation 
that had been given to each number. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the program was the singing of the 
seminarians, for the Schola Cantorum, 
under the able conductor, Rev. Manzeiti, 
not only presented some unusual exam- 
ples of male chorus compositions, but de- 
livered these numbers with a true regard 
for ecclesiastical traditions. Rev. Man- 
zetti is an authority who has delved into 
the antiquities of the Gregorian style and 
his arrangements prove that modern 
vocal requirements are thoroughly com- 
prehended as well. The chanters, J. C. 
Moore, J. F. Corcoran, E. H. Shaug- 
nessy and J. P. Clarke, were very effec- 
tive. In his original “Christus Factus 
Est,” Rev. Manzetti made clear his 
knowledge of the art of contrapuntal 
composition. 

The soloists, Mrs. Charles Morton, the 
local soprano, and Theodore Karle, the 
young tenor, who is a newcomer to Balti- 
more, shared honors for their work with 
the choruses. Mr. Karle’s*solo, given in 
fine style, called for an encore, another 
air of Handel. Mrs. John Swikert, Jr., 
was the pianist, Margaret P. Ingle and 
John M. O’Connor were the organists and 
Harry Sokolove was the violinist. 

The twentieth and last of the series 
of Friday afternoon revitals at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music was given 
to-day by George F. Boyle, pianist and 
member of the conservatory teaching 
staff. The feature of Mr. Boyle’s pro- 
gram was the first public performance 
of his new piano sonata in B Major. 
The work proved to be of heroic sub- 
stance, massive in its construction and 
abounding in stupendous _ difficulties, 
which were overcome easily by the com- 
poser-pianist. The movements give the 
impression of ultra-modern trend and 
strong individual ideas. Technically the 
work is very taxing and needs virtuoso 
interpretative powers to set forth its 
message. After the playing of this num- 
ber Mr. Boyle was recalled again and 
again. Extra numbers were demanded 
in response to the insistent applause for 
his other offerings. 

The début recital of Ferdinand Kuehn, 
pianist and composer, took place before 


a large audience at Lehmann Hall . 
Thursday evening, March 30. Mr. Kueh 
is a young Baltimorean who has receiv: 
his entire musica) training from loc: 
teachers. is program last evening wz, 
delivered with a refined and tender, sty! 
and a good technique. His composition 
consisting of a group of songs for ba) 
tone and some piano pieces, have abu 
dant evidence of talent. Eugene Ma 
tenet, the Baltimore baritone, assist 
Mr. Kuehn spiritedly in the presentati: 
of his original songs, and he also sa: 
a group of miscellaneous a =, 

a B. 


MME. LUND SINGS NEW 
FLORENT SCHMITT SONG 


Unusual Number of Repetitions Exacte | 
Feature of Soprano’s Recital— 
Unusual Program 








An unusual program was offered |), 
Charlotte Lund, the popular soprano, }; 
her recital at A®olian Hall, New York, 
on March 28. The singer was greet 
by an audience which applauded he: 
artistic performance most fervently, and 
a feature of the recital was the unusua!!, 
large number of songs of which repet 
tions were exacted. The program was 3s 
follows: 

“OQ Del Mio Dolce Ardor,’’ Gluck; “Danza 
Danza,” Durante; “Dormire,”’ Gubitos 
“Stornelli D’Acqua,’’ Maria Barbiere; ‘!) 
Svane,” Grieg; “Sne,; Sigurd Lie; ‘“Svart 
Rosor,” Jean Sibelius; “Auf Dem Wasse1 
Singen,’ Schubert; ‘“Friilingslaube,”’ Fra 
Ries ; “Standchen,”’ Strauss ; Air fro 
‘Louise,’ Charpentier; ‘Les Barques,” Flo: 
ent Schmitt; -“Chant Venetien,’” Bember; 
“Clair de Lune,’ Fauré, “Hymne au Soleil, 
Alexander Georges; ‘‘Come_ Back,” Roge: 
Quilter; ‘“Liebes Schmerzen,” Mary Hele: 
Brown: “La Chanson des Lavandieres,” fro: 
“Ruy Blas,’ Ethelbert Nevin; “My Song 
and “My Garden,” by Flerence Parr Ger: 
“Curlew,’’ Mabel Wood Hill, and “Ah! Lov 
But a Day,” by Gilberté. 

The audience found many of these to 
be so especially well sung that it caused 
Mme. Lund to repeat the “‘Sne” of Sigurd 
Lie,” “Hymne au Soleil,” by Alexande: 
Georges, the Nevin “Chanson,” Mrs. 
Gere’s “My Song” and “My Garden.” 
Besides, the soprano gave extras afte) 
three of the groups, one of the encores 
being Dvorak’s “Songs My Mothe: 
Taught Me.” The marked applause 1: 
dicated the audience’s approval of Mme 
Lund’s pure voice, her interpretative ski! 
and her variety of style. 

There was a “first time” hearing 0 
“Les Barques,” dedicated to Mme. Lund 
by Florent Schmitt. This song is an ex- 
ample of the atmospheric tone pictures 
which the modern French composers do 
so well. At the close of the number the 
singer had her accompanist, Harry Kau! 
man, rise as a recognition for the bri 
liantly and sympathetically played 
companiments that he had provided 
this song, as well as for the entire_ 
cital. K. S. ¢ 
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An Event in Portland’s Musical Life 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Mr. Freund’s visit to this city will 
doubtedly have a great influence in st 
ring up an interest for native music a! 
musicians. It was quite an event in 

musical life of Portland. 
Respectfully, 


Portland, Me., March 26, 1916. 








admission. 


| Loudon Charlton, 





Gabrilowitsch s 


Historical Recitals 


in New York, Boston and Chicago 


An unprecedented success 


The halls in each of the above-named cities proved too 
small to accommodate the number of people seeking 
Hundreds were placed on the stage while 
hundreds of others had to be turned away. 


Tour 1916-17 now booking 


| MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED _ 


Ossip 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LINCOLN 




















- Work Accomplished by Super- 





visor Miller and Assistant Su- 
pervisor Lucy M. Haywood 
Accepted as Model in Many 
Other Cities—The Credit Sys- 
tem—How Study of Applied 
Music Is Governed—Use of 
Talking Machines—Orchestra 
and Chorus Work—Classes in 
Violin a Newly Established 


and Successful Feature 


INCOLN, NEB., March 23.—The e!ab- 
orate plans made for the entertain- 
ment of the several hundred educators at- 
tending the ninth annual National Con- 
vention of Music Supervisors here this 
week, have drawn all eyes to music in our 
city schools. Lincoln holds the proud title 


of being one of the most important mu- 
sical and educational centers west of the 








Mississippi River, and was the second 
city in the United States to adopt the 











entire plan of credits in music in its 
public schools, being the first to fol- 
low the system started in Chelsea, Mass., 
eight or nine years ago. Here in Lincoln, 
a pupil may earn eight, or twenty-five 
per cent. of the thirty-two credits required : 
for graduation from’ the High School, by Sf 
the study of music, and these same eight 
credits will be accepted as entrance cred- 
its by the Nebraska State University. It 
is believed that Nebraska is the first of 
State universities to recognize music : : 
credits to so large an extent. . Z 
That music has been made so vital a 
part of the public school course here is 8 i 
due largely to the capable and enthusi- 
astic direction of Charles H. Miller, su- 
pervisor of music, and to the fact that 
City Superintendent Hunter and _ the 
Board of Education have at all times up- Se, ae 
held Mr. Miller in his progressive ideas. et ae 
The teaching of music begins in the first | ood 
year, and by the time the pupil leaves bf 

















the grades for the High School, he is ex- Hh aes 


pected to have enough knowledge of tone 





production to sing with an easy tone of a L 
good quality, to read his own part at 
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sight in ordinary choruses, to have — 
learned from fifty to seventy-five of the 
better known songs and choruses, and 
to be able to furnish the music for his 
own eighth-grade graduating exercises. 
The grade teachers are sharers in the 
work, and spend fifteen minutes daily in 
the study of music. All grade teachers 
in Lincoln schools must be prepared to 
teach music, or must exchange work with 
some other teacher. In the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, there is one 
teacher whose main work is music. The 
supervisor visits each room and inspects 
the work at least once a month, often 
much more frequently. Each grade has 
own talking machine. Each grade 
has one paid entertainment a year, us- 
lally clearing about sixty dollars, the 
program being made up largely of music 
and folk-dancing, and this money is spent 
‘or the purchasing of machines and rec 
rds. These are used in various ways. 
In nearly all the schools periodical 
twenty-minute programs of “canned mu- 
sic” are given after school hours, when all 
pupils who want to hear the music are 
owed to attend, and are, many times, 
owed to help choose the music to be 
played. In the lower grades the talkinz 
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nachines are also used in the teaching 
he rote songs. A loud needle is used 
| the song to be taught is played by 
machine instead of being sung by 
teacher. After the record has been 
Diayed once or twice, the children are 
lowed to sing it softly with the ma- 
hine. This method of teaching rote 
ongs has been very successful and saves 
nuch time and effort on the part of the 
ier, which may be well applied else- 
e. The talking machines are also 


Morley, Conductors 


used for marching and for the teaching 
of tone quality and in the molding of the 
musical taste of the pupils. Each school 
has, of course, its own piano—many have 
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Upper Picture—Lincoln High School Orchestra, Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, Conductor. This Orchestra Played Before the 
National Convention. Center Picture—A Lincoln Class in Violin Playing, Taught by Carl-Frederick Steckelberg. 
Lower Picture—Lincoln Grade School Orchestra, Which Played Before the National Convention, Miss Smith and Grace 


classes in theory of music offered at the 


several—used in connection with the reg th 
City High School, deserves a chapter to 


ular work. 
Lucy M. Haywood, Supervisor Miller s 
assistant and the teacher. of all the [Continued on page 14] 
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herself. Miss Haywood has for some 
years been prominently identified with 
the musical life of the city, has been pres- 
ident of the Matinée Musicale, Nebraska’s 
largest music club, etc., and her work 
for the advancement of music in the pub- 
lic schools has been monumental. Miss 
Haywood has not only done the actual 
teaching, but has been obliged, owing to 
her position as pioneer in the field, to 

















Carl-Frederick Steck- 

elberg, Conductor of 

the High School Or- 
chestra 


Lucy Haywood, As- 

sistant Supervisor of 

Public School Music 
in Lincoln 


evolve her own plans and courses of 
study, and adapt her former methods of 
teaching to High School purposes. Miss 
Haywood, by the way, is an ardent ad- 
mirer of MUSICAL AMERICA. “In fact,” 
she says, “I couldn’t keep house without 
it,” and after it has been read in her 
home, she takes the magazine to the High 
School Library, where it is used as a 
reference by all members of her classes. 

The courses which Miss Haywood of- 
fers and the credits a semester allowed 
for each are as follows: A three-years’ 
course in harmony; during this course 
classes meet twice weekly, and two-fifths 
credit is allowed; a three-years’ course 
in musical appreciation, classes meeting 
once weekly, and one-fifth credit being 
allowed; a one-year’s course in history of 
music (supposed to follow the course in 
appreciation), class meeting three times 
weekly, and three-fifths credit allowed. 

Besides these courses, a pupil may earn 
two-fifths credit a semester by the study 
of applied music, this credit being given 
to ra. pupil doing satisfactory work un- 
der the instruction of a private teacher 
of piano, voice or violin. To obtain this 
credit, the pupil must take twod lessons 
of thirty minutes each, or the equivalent 
a week, a minimum preparation of three 
hours being given each lesson. The priv- 
ate teacher must report quarterly to the 
principal of the High School, stating the 
technical work required during the quar- 
ter, and giving a list of compositions 
studied and the grade of work accom- 
plished. These reports are made in dupli- 
cate on blanks provided by the school, 
one report being signed by the teacher, 
the other left unsigned. The unsigned 
reports are used as the basis of the ex- 
amination which is held at the close of 
each semester, the examiner being a com- 
petent musician whose impartiality is 
assured by the fact that he is usually a 
stranger called from some neighboring 
city. The credit is based on technique, 
rhythm, expression and répertoire. 

One credit a year is also allowed for 
work in the High School Band and the 
same for playing in the High School Or- 
chestra. This latter organization does 
some splendid work under the skillful 














direction of Carl-Frederick Steckelberg 
(conductor of the Temple Orchestra, Lin- 
coln). As the High School Chorus does 
not require prepared lessons, only one- 
half credit a year is given for it. 

The practical benefit derived by those 
in Miss Haywood’s classes may be illus- 
trated by one instance. A young pupil 
who some time ago naively told Miss 
Haywood that “classical music is music 

ou can’t understand,” now tells Miss 

aywood in an intelligent and enthusi- 
astic manner of the great pleasure she 
has in hearing programs of the most 
serious music. 

Miss Haywood believes that a high 
school course in harmony should teach 
fundamental facts which help a child to 
be musical, to listen and to play intelli- 
gently. The first semester’s work in- 
cludes ear-training, analysis, scales, in- 
tervals and triads. Miss Haywood uses 
the piano a great deal in her classes, 
professing to be a “crank on keyboard 
harmony.” , 

Miss Haywood has a splendid equip- 
ment at her disposal in the new High 
School building (which this year cost 
Lincoln more than $600,000) including a 
concert grand, five upright pianos,a splen- 
did talking machine (the gift of the class 
of 1912), a large number of the best rec- 
ords, three rooms for the exclusive use 
of the music department, and the use of 
the auditorium and the library. The 
Board of Education sets aside a certain 
sum each year for the purchase of new 
records, and the local stores have been 
very kind in the matter of loaning rec- 
ords to illustrate certain lectures. In 
the musical history classes, two of the 
three periods a week are devoted to study 
of the text-book. The third is devoted 
to the discussion of current events, and 


. to illustrations of the music of the period 


being studied, these illustrations being 
furnished by the students, the teacher, 
visitors, or the talking machine. Miss 
Haywood calls these class periods her 
“listen lessons.” Once a month, Miss 
Haywood arranges for the general as- 
sembly a program given entirely by High 
School talent. 

Chorus work is a very prominent fea- 
ture of life at the High School. Besides 
the regular routine work, the students 
in the last three years have given per- 
formances, complete as to music, cos- 
tumes and stage settings, of “Martha,” 
“Trial by Jury,” “The Specter Knight” 
and the “Bohemian Girl.” This has in- 
spired many students to private study in 
voice. Three years ago there was only 
one student in the High School who had 
made a study of voice, and at the present 
there are about twenty-five in the chorus 
who are taking private instruction. 

This brings one to another important 
element brought to the music life of the 
school this year by Mr. Miller in his or- 
ganization of a class for the study of 
vocal music. In this class, which was 
undertaken as an experiment, but which 
will now be a permanent feature, Mr. 
Miller has three boys and seven girls. 
Breath control exercises are practised in 
unison; the students at the end of the 
year are supposed to have attained a cer- 
tain degree of velocity and quality of tone 
production; will have studied rapid artic- 
ulation and enunciation, vowel and con- 
sonant combinations, solfeggio, phrasing, 
vocalises, and will use the principles 
learned in simple songs. 

Two other features of importance of- 
fered this year for the first time, and 
which are meeting with greatest success, 
are the classes in violin and the grade 
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through Schubert’s “Military March” and 
other similar selections would alone prove 
the effort worth while. This orchestra 
.and the High School orchestra furnish 
much of the music for school events, and 
the accompaniments for all the cantatas 
and operas given. Among the selections 
to be played this week before the Na- 
tional Association by the High Schoo! 


school orchestras. These classes in violin 
have been organized in four schools, and 
meet at the close of the day’s session. 
Membership in them is entirely volun- 
tary. The classes range in size from ten 
to twenty-five, and are taught by Messrs. 
Steckelberg, Molzer and Menzendorf. For 
this instruction, the pupils pay the nom- 
inal sum of fifteen cents. ne of the 
most important features of this class 
instruction in violin and voice, is the 
fact that the classes must be so con- 
ducted that each and every pupil is re- 
ceiving instruction all the time, and it 
must not become a solo performance with 
the others as a mere audience. 

The grade orchestras are made up of 
players from the third to the eighth 
grades. Each Saturday at one o’clock 
these orchestras unite for rehearsal at 
the McKinley School (which is in a cen- 
tral location) and the zest and eagerness 
with which these young people will swing 


by Haydn, selections from “Faust,” “Car- 
men,” “Il Trovatore,” Vorspiel to Third 
Act of “Lohengrin,” “Blue Danube’’ 
Waltz, by Strauss, and other numbers. 
The work in Lincoln is considered a 
model in many other cities and Mr. Mil 
ler and Miss Haywood receive letters 0: 
inquiry and congratulation very fre 
quently. The city deems itself fortunat: 
in having for its own two teachers wh 
are so truly advancing the cause of “mu 
sical America.” 
HAZEL GERTRUDE. KINSCELLA. 











LADA 


“Of all the dancers admired by New Yorkers, not 
excluding Pavlowa, Genée, Isadora Duncan or Maud 
Allan, this little American woman is the most origi- 
nal, the most interesting and the most fascinating.” 


MAX SMITH in THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
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EVELYN SCOTNEY TO TOUR ANTIPODES 





Soprano of Former Boston Opera 
Company Will Be Heard 
In Concert 


Brae MASS., April 1.—Mme. 

Evelyn Scotney, the prima donna 
soprano of the former Boston Opera 
Company, has just concluded a most suc- 


cessful concert tour through the South, 
and with her husband, Howard White, 
basso, has returned to Boston, prior to 
their departure for Australia, where they 
will spend the coming summer. 


Mme. Scotney was born in Ballarat, 
\ustralia, but received her education and 
musical training in Melbourne, where she 
-tudied with Mme. Pinchoff-Wiedermann, 
a pupil of Marchesi. At a_ reception 
viven in honor of Lord Kitchener, she 
was heard by Melba, who, impressed by 
the beauty of her voice, brought her to 
Paris and placed her under the tuition 
of Marchesi. The following year Henry 
Russell, director of the Boston Opera 
Company, engaged her to sing small 
parts and thus acquire the necessary 
stage experience. Upon her first appear- 
ance in Boston in the réle of La Char- 
meuse in Massenet’s “Thais,” she made 
a sensation that caused Director Russell 
to put her on the program for the follow- 
ing Sunday night concert at the Opera 
House. On this occasion she sang the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” creating a 
furore. At a later performance of this 
opera Mme. Scotney took the stellar réle 
and was acclaimed in the highest pos- 
sible terms by the press. 

Since that time she has been a full- 
fledged prima donna, singing in “Rigo- 





Evelyn Scotney, Who Will Pass Summer 
Months in Her Native Australia 


letto,” “La Traviata,” “Lakme,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann” and various other operas. 
She has also toured in concert. 

Mme. Scotney is a woman of striking 
personal beauty and great charm, which, 
combined with her skill in interpretation 


and her brilliant voice, make her a great. 


favorite. 

During their stay in Australia this 
summer both Mme. Scotney and Mr. 
White will appear in recitals for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, in addition to 
their other professional engagements 
there. 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD’S DEBUT 





Interesting Additions Made to Boston’s 
Concert Sopranos 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—Laura Lit- 
tlefield, soprano, gave her first public 
song recital in Steinert Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, March 23. She chose a most 
interesting and novel program, which in- 
cluded not a few unfamiliar songs of 
much worth. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


“Flieder,” Reger; “Im tiefen Wald verbor- 
gen,” Pfitzner; “In der Marz-Nacht,” Tau- 
bert; “Schlummerliedchen,”’ Wolf; “Zwischen 
uns ist nichts geschehen,’ Zarzycki; “Ich 
bin Vergnuegt,” Bach. ‘“Ariette de l’Ami de 
la Maison,” Gretry; “Noél des Queteurs 
Bressans,” Darcieux; “Stace,’’ Lenormand ; 
‘Le Desir,’”. Busser; “Mandoline,” Faure; 
‘La Paix,’ Hahn; “Chansonette,’’ Thomas. 
‘The Shepherdess,” Horsman; “The Nightin- 


gale,” Delius; “The Scissors-man” (MS), 
Spalding; “Sweet and Low,” Dressel; “Light, 
My Light,” Carpenter. 


In interpretations that were replete 
with spirit and color the singer won a 
hearty appreciation. Her voice is a clear 
soprano of substantial timbre, even in its 
register and of a very pleasing quality. 
In the “Ich bin Vergnuegt” of Bach 
which Mrs. Littlefield sang most impres- 
sively, Harrison Keller played the violin 
obbligato. Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts 
played the piano accompaniments with a 
high degree of artistry. There was a 
‘large and most enthusiastic audience. 

W. H. L. 


HEAR DEEMS TAYLOR CYCLE 





“City of Joy” Given at Portland, Ore., 
MacDowell Club Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 25.—At the 
MacDowell Club on Tuesday a pleasing 
program was given by Dorothy Bliss, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Henry W. Metzger, soprano, 
and Hartridge Whipp, baritone, with 
Mrs. Walter Bliss, Mrs. Leonora Fisher 
Whipp and Edgar E. Coursen accompan- 
ists. 


Especial interest was felt in the Deems 
Taylor cycle, which was heard in Port- 
land for the first time. It was splendidly 
interpreted by Mr. Whipp and greatly 
admired. The other soloists were also 
warmly applauded for the excellence of 
the offerings presented. 


A Junior Etude Club was recently or- 
ganized at the studio of Marie Soule. The 
object of the club is to bring together 
young students for the purpose of study- 
ing various composers. The officers are: 
Herman Swett, president; Gordon Soule, 
vice-president; Maxine Godfrey, secre- 
tary, and Helen Tuttle, treasurer. 

H. C. 


Greensburg (Pa.) Audience Welcomes 
Joseph Schiicker 


Joseph E. Schiicker, the noted harpist, 
appeared at a concert given by the Ce- 
cilian :Club of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Greensburg, Pa., on March 21, and won 
a distinguished success performing E. 
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Schiicker’s “Im Frihling,” “Standchen,” 
Menuet, Gavotte and Mazurka in A 
Minor, as well as one of Liszt’s Consola- 
tions. Mr. Schiicker’s mastery of the 
instrument is extraordinary and he was 
applauded to the echo after each of his 
numbers. 

The chorus sang Balfe’s “Killarney” 
and “Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms”; Miss Byrne, Arthur 
Foote’s “Irish Folk Song”; the Misses 
Fau, Murphy and Carey, “The Last Rose 
of Summer”; Miss Fau, Margaret Lang’s 
Irish Love Song. As a final number the 
chorus offered Trotere’s “Ireland, Dear 
Ireland.” 


Montclair, N. J., Making Free Concerts 
Serve all Districts 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., March 24.— With the 
idea of distributing the free concerts 
among the different localities one of the 
series of free concerts was given on 
Wednesday evening, March 24, in the 
Maple Avenue School, a neighborhood 
that is populated largely by Italians and 
colored people. Those who took part in 
the program, which was arranged by 
Manager Frank Stout, were Helen 
Davis, banjoist; Bertha Allen, soprano; 
Agnes Kiersted, reader; Charles Roy 
Castner, pianist, and two baritones, Jack 
Hoatson and Daniel O’Brien. 

W.F. Uz. 


Los Angeles Sees Picture-Opera Pro- 
duction of “Ramona” 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 1.—The mu- 
sical setting given the film production of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s famous novel, 
“Ramona,” has aroused much _ interest 
among music devotees here. About six- 
ty per cent of the music has been writ- 
ten by Emil Beirman of this city and 
the remainder has been taken from many 
sources, mostly grand opera. The mu- 
sic, played by a symphonic organization 
of thirty-seven pieces and the organ, is 
“cued” to the moment with the changing 
modes of the scenes and characters. 





YALE CHOIR AT WEST POINT 





Guests of Cadet Singers—Recital by Or- 
ganist Mayer 


WEsT PoINT, N. Y., March 28.—The 
Yale University Chapel Choir and Glee 
Club were guests of the choir of the 
United States Military Academy on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Last year the mem- 
bers of the cadet choir were guests of 
Yale at New Haven and the present was 
in the nature of a return visit. The Glee 
Club gave a concert in Memorial Hall on 
Saturday and there was a special Sunday 
morning chapel service and later an or- 
gan recital in honor of the visitors. 

The soloists assisting Organist Freder- 
ick C. Mayer in his recital were Philip 
Egner, ’cellist, and Samuel Strang Nick- 
lin, baritone. Mr. Egner’s playing of the 
Renard-Musin “Evening Song” and 
Thome’s “Simple Aveu,” was admirable 
in tone and feeling, and Mr. Nicklin sang 
Handel’s “Where E’er You Walk,” Sidney 
Homer’s “Requiem” and Schumann’s 
“The Two Grenadiers” with vocal rich- 
ness and interpretative sympathy. Mr. 
Mayer’s numbers were two “Parsifal”’ 
selections, the traditional Spanish 
“Seixes” and “Royal Spanish March” and 
Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” all played with 
this artist’s characteristic mastery. 

Sumner Salter, director of music at 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
has dedicated his new Easter anthem, 
“The Strife Is O’er,” to Mr. Mayer and 
the members of the cadet choir, who will 
give it its first performance on Easter 
Sunday. 





Boston Canadian Club Greets Bertha 
Barnes and Beatrice Holbrook 


Boston, Mass., March 28.—Bertha 
Barnes, mezzo-contralto; Beatrice Hol- 
brook, pianist, and a Glee Club of wo- 
men’s voices under Miss Barnes’ direc- 
tion, gave a concert before the Canadian 
Club on Tuesday evening, March 21. 








Christine Miller = 


OLD IRISH MELODIES: The Little Red Lark, Nelly, My Love, and 
Me, and The Passing of the Gael, arranged by William Arms Fisher 

THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES by William Arms Fisher 

TO ONE I LOVE by Louis Victor Saar 

A WOMAN’S LAST WORD by William Dichmont 

EXPECTANCY by William Stickles 

THE UNREMEMBERED by F. Morris Class 
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AS A CONCERT ARTIST 


“Nothing more beautiful has 
ever been heard in Massey Hall 
than that 
ecstatic expression of youth and 
‘Depuis le jour’ 
Every shade that the 


her rendering of 


love, from 
‘Louise.’ 
singer gave to her interpretation 
thrilled with meaning, and her 
high notes ravishing in 
the richness of feeling that they 
contained. This 
alone would have been sufficient 
to establish Madame Edvina as 
a great artist.” — TORONTO 
MAIL AND EMPIRE. 


were 


one number 


“She showed herself an ex- 
interpreter, 
French 


ceptionally gifted 
especially of 


music, 


modern 
She showed the 
refined intensity which is the de- 
sideratum of the modern French 


composer in Georges Hue’s ex- 
quisite lyric, ‘J’ai Pleuré en Réve.’ 
Another number which she sang 
with delightful piquancy of ex- 
pression was Debussy’s ‘Mando- 


line.” "—TORONTO SATURDAY 
NIGHT. 


Madame Edvina will be avail- 
able.for Concert and Recital 
Appearances during Season of 
1916-17. 


Exclusive Direction 


JOHN W. 
FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
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SYRACUSE CLUB HAS ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 


Morning Musicale Celebrates 
Twenty-Fifth Year—Julia Culp 
and Graveure Heard 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 1.—The Morn- 
ing Musicale Club celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary Monday evening at the 
Onondaga, with a concert for its mem- 
bers, in which Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander, soprano, and Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, appeared here for the first time. 
A short history of the club was given by 
Mrs. Edwin Jenney, honorary president. 
This club has a membership of 800 or 
more and for many years has been one of 
the most imptrtant factors in the devel- 
opment of music and in the encourage- 
ment of local talent. 

One of the most interesting and de- 
lightful concerts of the season was that 
under the local management of Tora 
Ward last Tuesday in which Julia Cuip 
and Louis Graveure were heard to par- 
ticularly good advantage. Mme. Culp 
has sung here before and this is the 
second time this season for Mr. Graveure, 
who shared the honors of the eveniny 


with Mme. Culp. Both sang several en- 
cores. Coenraad v. Bos was, as always, 
a most sympathetic accompanist. 

The fortnightly musicale of the Salon 
Club was arranged by Mrs. Harry L. 
Vibbard this week and was at the home 
of Chancellor Day. The subject was 
Brahms and Strauss. The chief interest 
of the program was the singing of three 
groups of Strauss songs by Morton Ad- 
kins, accompanied by Harry L. Vibbard. 
Others who took part were Leora Mc- 
Chesney, contralto, and Zillah Halstead, 
pianist. Kathleen King gave an inter- 
esting talk on the composers. 

At a promenade concert given at the 
Alhambra this week Tom Ward conducted 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra and 
Laura Van Kuran, soprano, sang with 
orchestral accompaniment, Massenet’s 
“Elégie” and Huntington Woodman’s 
“Birthday.” 

Clara Drew, contralto, and Raymond 
Wilson, pianist, were heard in recital 
at the College of Fine Arts, last evening, 
both being members of the faculty of 
that college. The program was one of 
unusual interest, especially five Russian 
songs, “Bayon bayonski,” Dargominsky, 
being sung in the original text. The pro- 
gram was greatly enhanced by the ac- 
companiments of Mr. Wilson. 





ELSA KELLNER’S DEBUT 


Makes Decidedly Favorable Impression 
in First New York Appearance 


Elsa Kellner, the young Milwaukee so- 
prano, made her New York début in a 
recital at AZolian Hall Friday evening 
of last week. She created a decidediy 
pleasing impression. In a program in- 
cluding songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Wolf, Liszt, Debussy, Bishop, Russell, La 
Forge, Spross and others she revealed 
a fresh, youthful and generally delight- 


- ful voice, flexible and susceptible of a 


large range of color. It is not altogether 
free from faults of emission, but Miss 
Kellner is still very young and, if taken 
in time, such deficiencies are remediable. 

As an interpreter Miss Kellner re- 
vealed pleasant skill, some sense of style 
and at need genuine feeling and delicate 
charm. The recital proved in all a very 
agreeable one and a good-sized audience 
greeted the soprano with warmth. 
Charles Gilbert Spross played her ac- 
companiments delightfully. 

mm 2. Fs 


Elsie Baker to Be Soloist for Second 
Season at Brooklyn Church 


Elsie Baker, the New York contralto, 
has been re-engaged for her second 
season as soloist at the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Baker 
has been engaged as soloist for the 
Lebanon Valley College Spring Festival 
at Annville, Pa., on April 3, and at the 
Spring Festival at Allentown, Pa., on 
April 17. 


Advice to Young and Old 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Herewith my check for another year’s 
subscription to your valuable paper. My 
advice to young and old who are inter- 
ested in music is, “Subscribe to MUSICAL 
AMERICA!” 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. SMITH, 
Manager, Baltimore Male Quartette. 


Baltimore, Md., March 15, 1916. 


WASHINGTON CHORUS HEARD 


Sangerbund Sings Work of Its Former 
Conductor—New Club Formed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The 
Washington Sangerbund gave a delight- 
ful concert last week, at which several 
well chosen choruses were offered by the 
organization, a particularly pleasing one 
being “Der Studenten Nachtgesang,” by 
Henry Xander of this city and the former 
conductor of the society. The local as- 
sisting artists were Mrs. Walter Wil- 
marth, Mrs. Esther Gumprecht, John G. 
Klein, Charles Moore and Richard Bar- 
rett. 


An unusual program of sacred music 
was heard recently at the Scottish Rite 
Temple under the direction of Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson, with Harvey Murray 
at the organ. Solos were presented by 
Netta Craig, Richard Backing, J. Walter 
Humphrey and Beulah Harper. 


A new music society with a serious 
purpose has been formed under the title 
of the Music History Club, which will 
have for its aim the studying of com- 
posers and their works. Louise Ryan is 
president, Freda Ring, secretary, and 
Pearl Waugh, chairman of the program 
committee. The club dues will be used in 
attending concerts of various artists. 

W. Hz. 


Dostal Sings at Anniversary Concert of 
Washington Club 


George Dostal was the bright star of 
the Rubinstein Club’s anniversary concert 
given at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, 
under the direction of Herndon Morsell. 
Mr. Dostal roused his audience to enthusi- 
asm. At the conclusion of his first aria, 
‘“Deserto in Terra,” by Donizetti, he was 
obliged to respond with an encore, and 
during his group of songs in English the 
audience caused a repetition of one of 
them—Fischer’s “Look Down, Dear 
Eyes,” and a further demand resulting 
in two encores at the end of his song 
group, consisting of these numbers: “The 
Wind and the Lyre,” by Harriet Ware; 
“April,” by Floridia; “Look Down, Dear 
Eyes,” Fischer; “Life,” by Oley Speaks, 
and “All Joy Be Thine,” by Sanderson. 
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Ave., at 81st St., New York City 


(Tel. Schuyler 8300) 
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JAMES E. DEVOE 
933 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Sunday Afternoon Symphony Concerts Popular in Paris—Munich Conductor Expatiates on the 
Virtues of Subconscious Music Practice—Air Raids Stimulate Sunday Night Concerts in 
England—A New “Hymn of Hate’”—War-Time Mortality Among Musical Journals—New 
German Definition of Orchestra 
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USICAL starvation has not been 

rampant in Paris, however much the 
excitement attending the recent reopen- 
ing of the Opéra may have inspired illu- 
sions to that effect. Sunday afternoon 
symphony concerts by the Colonne-La- 
moureux Orchestra in the Salle Gaveau 
appear to have been the weekly rule since 
last October. Conducted by Camille 
Chevillard and Gabriel Pierné, the affairs 
draw huge audiences. Despite the vocif- 
erous hair-splitting over the advisability 
of cold-shouldering German music, 
neither Chevillard nor Pierné found it 
expedient to deny their patrons Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, though that either 
of them have acquired as yet the courage 
of their Wagnerian convictions does not 
appear. Their patriotism found prac- 
tical expression in the tenderness sud- 
denly manifested toward Berlioz. Just 
how such tardy honors would have ap- 
pealed to this irascible master may be 
imagined. The modern Russians have 
naturally come in for due representation, 
but the Englishmen remain out in the 
cold. Even Elgar’s phenomenally success- 
ful “Carillon” appears still to be an un- 
familiar experience to Parisians, who 
might with reason be expected to take 
kindly to it. 


WELL-KNOWN Munich conductor, 
whose name the censor jealously 
guards, undertakes in the Oecstreicher 
Musik Zeitung to answer the question of 
whether a musician 
through a protracted sojourn at the 
front. Speaking from personal ex- 
perience, he relates that when the mo- 
ment came to relinquish his artistic la- 
bors and to enter into the atmosphere 
of military discipline, he felt “as though 
a vital nerve were severed. Then there 
took place in my inner consciousness a 
phenomenon that probably occurred in 
many of my colleagues. To make myse!f 
clear, I may say that I ‘carried my piano 
in my head.’ I played on it subcon- 
sciously and eventually began to find my- 
self recompensed for what was really an 
act of renunciation. And more! For 
whereas I formerly paid the greatest at- 
tention to my fingers my silent playing 
now began to develop deep subjective as- 
pects. My inner ear grasped chords and 
effects that I found at once new and beau- 
tiful. And as the technique of my art 
enjoyed a thorough rest I myself became 
more and more intimately acquainted 
with the soul of music and I felt more 
able than ever before to push out along 
new paths. I truly believe that such 
enforced abstinence from their instru- 
ment would do all artists a world of 
good. Technique is easily brushed up. 
But what one gains in this period of 
physical detachment is for all time valu- 
For it brings one face to face with 


loses his ability 


able. 
the spiritual elements of music, with the 
soul of our art.” 

_ Weighty words these, and worth pon- 
dering upon even by those artists who 
have been spared martial experience! 


* * 
\ ITH the expected recurrence of the 


tn : 
‘air raid London 


flivers are again debating the 
me 


season” concert- 


relative 
rits of afternoon and evening affairs. 
From the box office point of view the 
ormer type has its decided disadvantages 
account of the number of those whose 
iness keeps them elsewhere. Hence the 
stion presents itself as to whether 
spective concertgoers shall be warned 
i‘ possible or probable expectation of a 


d. Opinion on the subject varies 
ng managers. 
Sut the P rj " 
out e most general view,” com- 
nts the Musical News, “seems to he 


t, providing warnings are for the good 


of the community, they are certainly to 
be desired in the case of the theater- and 
concertgoing public. There are many 
arguments against such policy so far as 
the general public is concerned, which we 
need not discuss here, though they prob- 
ably outweigh the arguments put for- 
ward by the comparatively small propor- 
tion of people who go to entertainments 
in the evening just now. 

“With regard to the latter, a warning 


UNDAY evening open-air concerts in 

English communities promise soon to 
become one of the beneficial, if indirect 
consequences of the Zeppelin visitations. 
A late Sunday raid on the east coast and 
another one on the Midlands have given 
the clergy an opportunity of holding eve- 
ning services earlier than the accustomed 
hour. “The police authorities,” says the 
Musical Standard, cooperating with the 








; 
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This record of musical activities during 
the war has reached its fourth issue. The 
“Comptoir Général de Musique” sponsors 
it. 

* * +. 


NOTHER “hymn of hate” has made 
its appearance, this time in Vienna, 
in the shape of Julius Bittner’s male 
chorus, “Hiite dich England.” And 


though hymns of this sort are widely 
supposed to have gone out of fashion in 
Germany, the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
permits itself the luxury of a little chau- 
vinistic gloating over the newly revealed 
“masterpiece.” Bittner, it seems, bears 
within him the dual faculties of poet and 
composer and mighty waxed his inspira- 
tion in this case, if report speaks true. 
“The last words, ragingly thundered out, 
burst like a bomb,” it is solemnly re- 
corded, “and it goes without saying that 
the chorus had to be repeated.” The “last 
words,” which caused all this pother, are, 
“Beware England.” Apparently this joke 
has not become entirely stale yet! 
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The Late Giovonni Sbriglia and Party at His Chateau of Rainvillers Near Beauvais, France, Summer of 1913. First Row, Left 
to Right, Henry Weldon, basso, of the Late Century Opera Company; the Mother of Mrs. Margaret Chapman; Mr. Sbrig- 
lia, in Center, Margaret Chapman, Soprano of Boston Opera Company, and one of His Last Pupils, and Georges Sbriglia, 
Son of the Master. This was Probably the Last Picture Taken of Sbriglia 


of, say, an hour and a half, which is be- 
lieved to be possible, would be a great 
advantage. No one, we imagine, who goes 
to an evening concert is altogether at his 
ease, and many people keep away on that 
account. People would know that on 
arriving at the hall they would be told to 
go away again, as an air raid was ex- 
pected; conversely they would understand 
that, if there was no such warning, they 
could enter the building and spend the 
evening there in a perfectly easy frame 
of mind. This would tend to bring in the 
nervous ones who, otherwise, would stay 
away altogether. There might, conse- 
quently, be fewer performances, but 
greater audiences.” 
a * * 

HE same paper has taken considerable 

interest in the marriage of 
Geraldine Farrar. Among its other ob- 
servations on the event is one to the 
effect that “the announcement of her nup- 
tials will be read with mournful interest 
by eight majors, twenty-three captains 
and seventeen lieutenants, who, when she 
was in Berlin, laid their hearts at her 
feet to no avail.” 


recent 





local authorities, have taken action else- 
where, so that a movement, at first ex- 
ceptional, is rapidly gathering strength 
and momentum. Whatever the cause 
(and it is lamentable enough that it 
should be the European war), we cannot 
pretend to regret the result. An after- 
noon service which leaves the evening 
free will lead to sacred concerts later in 
the parks and open-air spaces, and the 
discovery will be made that the consecra- 
tion of our orchestral Sunday evening 


concerts rather than their desecration, 
has been the result.” 
* * + 


HE war has killed two Continental 

musical journals, each pre-eminent in 
its field before this woeful era set in and 
likely to be widely mourned with the re- 
turn of international sanity. They are 
the French periodical, S. 7. M. and the 
German Die Musik. The first-named ex- 
pired with the first blast of war, while 
the latter endured till a few months ago. 
The French made good the deficiency to a 
certain extent by starting a new journal 
called La Musique Pendant la Guerre. 


AW courts have a way now and then 

of formulating musical definitions 
and enforcing their acceptance whether 
they please the musical purists or not, 
and quite irrespective of the musical eru- 
dition of judges. The most recent in- 
stance of this sort of thing is the decree 
recently formulated in Berlin to the effect 
that a “legal” orchestra is any musical 
organization composed of three or more 
instrumentalists and regardless of the 
type of instruments they play. Another 
factor needed to determine the identity 
of the body, however, is a conductor—but 
it is immaterial if he uses a baton, plays 
a violin, a harmonium or a piano! 

One questions whether, for all their 
deference to official adjudications, the 
Germans would willingly incorporate this 
definition in their music dictionaries or 
teach it to the children. H. F. P. 


Eddy Brown, who gave a recital in 
Milton, Mass., on March 30, and in Bos- 
ton two days later, will be heard in 
Wilkes-Barre at Irem Temple on the 
evening of April 17, the day following 
his farewell New York recital. 
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A Great Operatic Singer 
Who Is Also a Great 


Concert Singer 


PAULINE 
DONALDA 


THE CELEBRATED SOPRANO 




















A Few of Her European Concert and Festival 
Appearances from 1907 to 1914 


MME. DONALDA AS “NEDDA” IN “PAGLIACCI” 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Dr. Hans Richter, Conductor. 
(Several Seasons. ) 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (LONDON) Landon Ronald, Conductor. 

(Several Seasons. ) 

LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY under the baton of iit Ronald, Willem Mengelberg and Sir 
Frederic Cowen. 

(Several Seasons. ) 

HALLE-RICHTER ORCHESTRA (MANCHESTER and BRADFORD), Dr. Hans Richter, Conductor. 
(Several Seasons. ) 

HANDEL TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL (Crystal Palace, LONDON), Sir Frederic Cowen, Conductor. 


Before an audience of 15,000, with Chorus of 1,000 and Orchestra of 500. 
The other soloists were CLARA BUTT, contralto; ROBERT BRADFORD, basso, and BEN DAVIS, tenor. 


TWO BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVALS. 

“The Damnation of Faust’”” with GEORG HENSCHEL, baritone. Dr. Hans Richter, Conductor. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s ““The Apostles,’’ the composer conducting. (Mme. Donalda sang the role of ‘The 
Virgin”’.) 

Miscellaneous program, Sir Henry Wood, Conductor. 

Pablo Casals, ‘cellist, played the Haydn Concerto and Mme. Donalda sang the “‘Salce, Salce”’ aria from Verdi's 


“Otello.”’ 

ST. CECELIA SOCIETY (FRANKFORT and ARNHEIM), Willem Mengelberg, Conductor. 
GEWANDHAUS (LEIPSIG), Dr. Arthur Nikisch, Conductor. 

CONCERT TOUR OF RUSSIA. 

PERCY HARRISON TOUR OF ENGLAND with Kreisler and Bachaus. 


TOUR OF ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND and WALES. 
ANNUAL CONCERTS IN LONDON with LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Dr. Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor. 


EIGHT APPEARANCES IN GLASGOW IN ONE SEASON * #*_ Three were with the CHORAL 
UNION SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS; with Sir Frederic Cowen and Prof. Mlynarski, the famous Polish 


Conductor. 


APPEARED in LONDON on same program with ADELINA PATTI and SIR CHARLES SANTLEY. 
““THE MESSIAH” with HENRI VERBRUGGEN at the famous BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL IN LONDON. 
“THE CREATION” at LEICESTER at Sir Henry Marshall's Subscription Concerts. 

Mendelssohn's ‘““ATHALIE” at LEICESTER. 


MME. DONALDA WILL BE HEARD IN CONCERT AND RECITAL IN AMERICA DURING THE 


SEASON OF 1916-17 


under the exclusive management of 


CONCERT DIRECTION—MAX SANDERS, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BRYANT—4620 


MME. DONALDA WILL BE THE STAR OF THE CONCERT AT THE HIPPODROME SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 9th 
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LEAVES FROM A MUSIC-LOVER’S NOTEBOOK - 

















HAVE only one objection to writing 
my reminiscences, and that is the word 


itself. 
I am a fairly good speller; manage as 
a rule to get the requisite number of 
consonants and vowels together, and in 
their proper places, but reminiscences 
always prove the pons asinorum on which 
| fail. Try it! Or—perhaps you have a 
pet word of your own. And before I go 
any farther I want to assure you that I 
am not the collaborator with Halévy in 
the libretto of “Car- 
men,” as a printer’s 
error would have it in 
a recent issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. What 
I wrote was Scribe, 
not the scribe. 
In those days the 
only libretto I was 
capable of composing 
would have to do with 
an emphatic demand 
for a bottle of milk. 
But what I do remem- 
ber and that most 
clearly, was my old 
nurse singing for me an old Irish song, 
the only words of which I can now 
recall: 
“For nobody knew 


Where me heart it went to, 
For the saycret I never would tell.” 


In after years when I first heard 
“Carmen” I immediately recognized in 
the refrain which Carmen sings in the 
first act: 





Dr. P. J. Grant 


“Tra la la la la la la la 
Mon secret, je le garde 
Et je le garde bien !”’ 


the identical air with which my old nurse 
had often sung me to sleep, and the 
words, you will note, are similar. And 
that is not the only Celtic influence I have 
found in the music of “Carmen.” 

To tell the truth, the great appeal, to 
me at least, in “Carmen” is not that it is 
either Spanish or Gypsy but of every 
country. A few deft changes of names 
and places and you can make of it an 
opera as much Irish or French or Ger- 
man as either Spanish or Gypsy. 


His First Opera 


But to return to my chops—I wish I 
could use that word throughout instead 
of reminiscences—my first is of a time 
when, a small boy not yet graduated from 
knickerbockers, I heard my first opera. 
I had the exciting honor of riding home 
a winner at the famous Carragh races. 
True, it was only a selling plate affair, 
and never would have happened but for 
an accident to the jockey. My reward 
was about the last thing I cared for—a 
re that I should hear the opera that 
night. 

Opera meant nothing to me. 


It might 








A Boyhood Visit to the Opera in Dublin—Singing ““The Heart 
Bowed Down” Under Difficulties—Music with Pugilistic 
Variations—Ante-Bellum Memories of Prague and Co- 


logne—When Clarence Whitehill Was the Idol of the 
Latter City—The Coming of War 


By DR. P. J. GRANT 








have been a Buddhist rite or a political 
meeting. What I did know, however, was 
this: there was a dandy copy of “Robin- 
son Crusoe” at the hotel under my pillow! 
What boy, in those circumstances, would 
want opera as a reward? 

Yet it was a reward and a glorious 
one, all the more so because I had no 
idea, no premonition of the ecstatic joys 
in store for me. It was my first visit 
within the doors of the famous and his- 
toric Gaiety Theater, Dublin. Perhaps 
there are theaters and opera houses in 
Europe which have witnessed more his- 
toric scenes, but you can bet your last 
cent on this: few of them have seen more 
exciting ones. 

No matter where you meet him, in the 
jungles of Africa or any other of the 
world’s inaccessible places, just mention 
to an old Trinity College man “Gaiety 
Theater, Dublin,” and watch his face 
light up! Dear old dirty Dublin! It was 
a joysome, gorgeous fighting youth we 
spent in ye—and not a small part of it 
within old Gaiety’s walls! There we had 
opera and plays and political meetings. 
But one or the other it was a rare night 
when we couldn’t get up a scrap of some 
kind! The police magistrates in those 
days got a goodly share of our pocket 
money. 

Oh, yes, I had quite forgotten the 
opera, but what Irishman wants to talk 
opera when he can just as easily, perhaps 
more easily, talk fight? 

The opera was “Romeo et Juliette”; 
Barton McGuckin, the Irish tenor, was 
the Romeo, and Zelie de Lussan, an 
American, was the Juliette. The com- 
pany was the famous Carl Rosa. 
McGuckin in those days was the idol of 
Covent Garden. At the time of his death 
he was librarian at Oscar Hammerstein’s 
London Opera House. 


The Heavenly Ballet 


Of the opera performance all memory 
has long since vanished; only that of the 
ballet remains. To me it was a new reve- 
lation—a new heaven. I can understand 
now that bald-headed row is not entirely 
composed of sinful old gentlemen who 
want to see something naughty, but 
rather a lot of amiable old persons who 
want to live over again the joys of youth. 

In those days there was little prom- 
enading in the foyer between the acts. 


There was all the promise of excitement 
within, and the people kept their seats. 

The particular excitement that night 
was Peter the Packer, most infamous of 
Irish judges and more hated than Crom- 
well. The moment the lights went up 
after the first act, the house recognized 
him, and a storm of hisses, yells and cat- 
calls, rotten oranges and gray-haired 
eggs greeted him! 

Peter the Packer (so called because he 
packed the juries) tried to brazen it out. 
A score of student heads were broken, 
more than a score were arrested, but the 
audience would not be denied, and Peter 
retired raging and shaking his fists. The 
gods celebrated their victory by singing 
an improvised song on the woes of Juli- 
ette and her Romeo; I can remember 
only the words of the refrain: “For she 
was a great big fat Juliette, Juliette, 
Juliette, and he was a great big fat 
Romeo, Romeo, Romeo!” 


"What if we had no Farrars or 
Carusos? You must admit, we had com- 
pensations! 


At the Gaiety it was the custom be- 
tween the acts, for the students to call on 
a fellow student for a song. It did not 
matter whether he had a voice or not. 
The worse the voice the more furious the 
fun. Not that the voices were all bad. 
Quite the contrary. Some of the best 
amateur soloists I have ever heard were 
to be found among them. 

Home music was very much cultivated 
in the better class Dublin homes. It was 
no exception to hear voices in the gallery 
quite as good as those on the stage. And 
what songs we sang! Songs that were 
old when Isolde wore pinafores and 
played with her dolls around dear old 
Chapel Izzod. No such mush as “Mother 
Machree” and “A Little Bit of Heaven.” 
We would not have tolerated these. Mar- 
tial songs predominated and it was no 
uncommon thing for the whole audience 
to join in the refrain. We were not a 
bit afraid to let the despised Sassenachs 
know what we thought of them. 

The management never resented it— 
nay, rather, encouraged it, as it put the 
audience in a good humor, and an audi- 
ence in a good humor is always kind to 
its artists. (I wonder if a little touch of 
that kind would wake up the solemn 
“culteurs” who assemble night after 
night at our musical abattoir.) 


When I was called on for my contribu- 
tion—I had a premonition and had 
donned my shabbiest clothes—my initial 
(and not to keep you in suspense, my 
final) effort was that operatic de pro- 
fundis, “The Heart Bowed Down.” 


A Painful Début 


My reception was vociferous, thun- 
derous, overwhelming. When they dug 
me out from the human pyramid, my 
shabby clothes were no longer shabby 
—nothing much remained of them. 
They had been divided up as souvenirs! 
And to add to the agony I was thrown 
out. of the theater, and fined one pound 
next morning for disorderly conduct. 
And I had done nothing but sing “The 
Heart Bowed Down”! But that crowd 
never cared to be down-hearted. We 
were full-blooded youths in those days. 
The wrist watch and marshmallow 
sundae did not then exist. 

Few theaters have had on their boards 
so many celebrities as the old Gaity. It 
was our opera house as well as theater. 
Artists loved to come there. What 
though the fee was not large! There was 
always a warm-hearted Celtic welcome, 
as our own Mary Anderson can assure 
you, and the critics were genial gentle- 
men who never wrote an unfavorable 
criticism! 


From Dublin to Prague 


From Dublin to Prague is a far cry 
and there are many reminiscences in be- 
tween, but I take Prague because there 
is a strong resemblance between the two. 
Each is the capital of a fighting race and 
for one historic fight that Dublin can 
show you, Prague can produce one just 
as good. In the heart of that ancient city 
you find it, hemmed in by the walls of 
the University, the old Kénigliche Landes 
Theater of Prague. The Bohemians have 
to-day their beautiful National Theater, 
where they have opera nearly every night 
of the year in their own tongue. The 
Austrians have the Neues Deutsches 
Theater, where Angelo Neumann, the 
Oscar Hammerstein of Austrian opera, 
held sway until his death a few years 
ago. 

But they both look parvenu beside the 
shabby, broken-down, weather-beaten, 
blood-stained home of art where “Don 
Juan” first saw the operatic light (and 
a very poor light it must have been, since 
neither gas nor electricity was as yet). 
Down dirty narrow streets you go to 
find it. An evil-smelling vegetable mar- 
ket stands beside it. 

As I stood in the aisle watching them 
rehearse the “Gétterdimmerung” (there 
were, by the way, two or three Americans 
in the cast) I could not help but feel an 
uncanny unfitness of things. Surely in 
the other opera houses there was room 
for Wagner and his gods and godesses. 





[Continued on page 20] 
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Why drag them here, where Don Juan 
held his revels; where Figaro spent his 
honeymoon and Mozart made them dance 
to his piping? 

In the Director’s room I found the old 
play bills, among them one of the 
premiére of “Don Juan” evidently gotten 
up with an eye to economy, and the faded 
portraits of artists long since dead, but 
whose names even to-day are household 
words, so faithful is Europe to her 
musicians. That evening a young Ameri- 
can artist made good—it is four years 
ago—at the Kénigliche Landes Theater. 
The applause was deafening. The only 
dissonance was that of an artist of the 
National Theater who kept up a con- 


tinuous hissing. Her own appearance 
among us was a fiasco, but neither audi- 
ence nor critics were unkind to her. 


Encounter with the Claque 


It was in Prague that I first encoun- 
tered the claque. A small, well-dressed, 
undersized gentleman approached me and 
asked if I represented one of the artists. 
On my answering in the affirmative he 
told me he was the applause (Ich bin der 
Applaus)! For a moment I did not 
silesshand him. I was accustomed to 
German ways and in Germany the claque 
does not exist (at least in my experi- 
ence). It would in fact not be tolerated 
in the better theaters. 

My suave gentleman assured me that 
it was quite the custom in Austria and 
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referred me to Herr Director Teweles 
for his bona fides. His fee was twenty 
Kronen ($4), for which he provided fif- 
teen claquers! I understand they ask 
much more at the Metropolitan. 

I had a similar experience with the 
critics in Bucharest, where five of these 
gentlemen demanded ten francs each as 
their fee for a favorable criticism. From 
their appearance they really needed the 
money. A chicken dinner was a rara avis 
in their stomachs! 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
Bucharest is the filthiest city I have ever 
been in. At the same time I consider its 
women the most beautiful in the world. 


A Year in Cologne 


The year I spent in Cologne is filled 
with musical memories. Space forbids 
the mention of more than a few of them. 
I remember one night, after a perform- 
ance of “Aida,” I was standing on a 
corner of the Opera Platz waiting for 
my car. The rain was coming down in 
torrents. Two very stout cab drivers 
(drosken-Kutscher) were discussing in 
excited tones the performance of the 
Amonasro (imagine two New York cab- 
bies going to the opera and discussing it 
afterward) ! 

“Na, er hat zu viel Kunst 
wenig Temperament.” 

“Gotteswillen héren Sie ihn an!” 

“Was wissen Sie tiber Kunst? Er hat 
ja Temperament yenug* fiir de yanze 
Bande! Das war ein Amonasro sonder 
yleichen!” 

I heartily agreed with the latter. The 
Amonasro of the evening had both art 
and temperament. I have heard a score 
of Amonasros, but none of them could 
touch our own Clarence Whitehill, who 
sang the part that night. 

And his Don Juan as great as D’And- 
rade’s. “Clarence Whitehill, als Don 
Juan ist ja himmlisch!’ How often have 
I heard enthusiastic Cologners so speak 
of it! His Scarpia, Escamillo, Pizarro— 
why cannot we hear him in some of 
these? We are too apt to regard White- 
hill as a singer of modern German opera. 
They have not on the roster*of the Metro- 
politan a more versatile artist. 


The Cologne Boy’s Hero 


What Christy Mathewson was to the 
small New York boy, Whitehill was to 
the boy in Cologne. I have seen more 
than one group of small boys stop their 
play to point him out. “Das ist der White- 
hill! Hast du ihn schon singen héren?” 
And you can bet they had heard him— 
many times. Benevolent city fathers had 
made it possible for them. Would our 
boys appreciate him? I know they would. 
There were three or four American boys 
then living in Cologne. They were regu- 
lar opera “fans.” There wasn’t an opera 
they didn’t know backward and forward. 
One of them, Bob Dunlap, twelve years 
old, the son of the then American Consul, 
assured me that he considered from the 
story-book point of view that the “Nibe- 
lungen Ring” was the greatest boys’ book 
ever written. The only part he could dis- 
pense with was the “Nornenscene.” There 
I heartily agreed with him. 

It was on one of the Havel steamers I 


aber zu 


*The Cologner cannot pronounce a “g.” 
He invariably pronounces it ‘“‘y.” 
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New York Opinions on Her Appearances 
with Orchestra in Carnegie Hall 


New York Sun: 

“Out of all the programme stands prominently the 
playing by a 
brought the house to her feet at her fine interpre- 
tation and exposition of Saint Saens’ second con- 
She received five recalls.’’ 


New York American: 

‘*Miss 
young lady, was the soloist in the Saint Saen’s Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. 
much intelligence, and plays with clear and precise 
technique and charming fluency.” 


New York World: 

‘“‘Laeta Hartley played MacDowell’s Second Piano 
Concerto with excellent effect. She exhibited mu- 
sical taste, a technique sufficient for the needs of 
the composition, and real pianistic solidity.’’ 


New York Herald: 

‘*Miss 
brilllant manner, the 
particularly admirable for its rhythmic crispness.”’ 


soloist, Laeta Hartley, who 


Laeta Hartley, a beautiful and stately 


She is a musician of 


Hartley Tschaikovsky’s Concerto 


final movement being 


played 











met them—a crowd of German boy scouts 
from Beriin accompanied by their sisters. 
When I saw them first I wished them at 
the other end of the earth. They were 
on their way to enjoy the cherry blos- 
soms at Werder. I had looked forward 
to a day of quiet, of peaceful rest—and 
to be cursed with a noisy crowd of boys 
and girls! 

Looking back on it now I count it one 
of the most interesting days I have 
known. 

“Was I an American?” “Yes.” 

“Would I please tell them something 
of America?” 

“Where shall I begin?” 

A palefaced little hunchback, evidently 
the mascot of the band, was my cross- 
examiner. 

“Have you soldiers in America?” 

“Well, not enough to be in the way.” 

“And soldiers’ bands?” I hadn’t seen 
any. Oh, yes, on St. Patrick’s Day a sol- 
diers’ band played along Fifth avenue. 

“Gott, what country! No soldiers, no 
soldiers’ bands! Danke schén, ich bleib. 
hier!” 

“Had we an opera house?” 

“ae? 

“What did it cost you?” 

“Well, I always paid 20 marks ($5) for 
my seat.” 

Their eyes looked the word they were 
too polite to utter—“‘Liar!” 

“Why, our teacher took us last Sat 
urday to ‘Hansel und Gretel’ and the 
‘Puppenfee’ and it didn’t cost that much 
for ‘die ganze Bande’!” 


When War Came 


And that tragic week when war was 
declared. More than one brilliant ca 
reer was cut short. More than one 
heart was broken. There was Giistchen 
Director. Ich gehe an die franzo- 
sische-grenze wo die hiibsche mddchen 
sind!” I wonder! 

And Smieter, the gigantic tenor; and 
Rant, the Russian, who was the Wotan, 
arrested as a Russian spy, rotting in 
some prison camp; Buers on the Russia) 
front; Lissant, the Canadian, who es 
caped disguised as a peasant and after- 
ward went to France to shoot down, in 
quite an impersonal way, some of those 
who had been gracious to him with thei: 
applause when he sang in “Siegfried.” 

We heard nothing but music then 
soldiers’ bands in the day time and in 
the night. Through every street and 
from every train, endless bands of re 
servists, and always the burden of their 
song—“‘Die Wacht am Rhein.” How 
many of them to-day are keeping watch 
on the nebulous banks of the Styx! 


MAX HEINRICH RETURNS 
TO RECITAL PLATFORM 


Schubert and Schumann “Lieder” and 
Reading of “Enoch Arden” on His 
Highly Enjoyable Program 





Max Heinrich is-naturally not as a 
tive in the lieder singing field as he was 
in years gone by, but he has not totally 
forsaken it and now and then breaks h 
silence to delight his admirers anew. He 
did so again last week when, on Tuesda} 
afternoon, he gave a recital at the Pri 
cess Theater, New York, and was warn 
ly received by a good-sized audience. T! 
recital was devoted first to lieder, wi' 
the singer playing his own accompan! 
ments, and afterward to a reading 0! 
“Enoch Arden,” in which Mr. Heinr! 
has always been inimitable. 

The songs given were Schubert’s “Ta 
benpost” and “Gruppe aus dem Ta 
tarus” and Schumann’s “Knaben mit d: 
Wunderhorn.” Mr. Heinrich’s voice 
naturally not what it used to be, but 
enters so fully into the spirit of what 
sings and so charming and unconv' 
tional an atmosphere of intimacy °s 
rounds his performance that the m« 
question of vocal beauty relegates its 
to the remote background. The whole 
tertainment suggests a homelike 
promptu after-dinner musicale. 

Mr. Heinrich recited Tennyson’s p‘ 
with a power and unaffected poigna! 
that held the audience at all mome! 
Carl Dies played Richard Strauss’s 

‘ompanying music. H. F. P 
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ELMAN IMPRESSES 
ST. LOUIS HEARERS 


Violinist in His Best Form— 
Choral Clubs to Join in 
Elaborate Program 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1.—It is seldom 
‘hat any artist pleases a St. Louis au- 
dience to the point where it demands not 
one, but two encores, after the perform- 
ance of a big number, but such was the 
ase at the recital of Mischa Elman, the 
-elebrated violinist, Thursday night at 
‘he Odeon, under the direction of the 


st. Louis Concert Company. An audience 
of large proportions greeted the per- 
‘ormer with thunderous applause after 
every number and he was recalled time 
after time to the stage. 

Mr. Elman’s playing was undoubtedly 
the best he has ever done here; in every 
way it has broadened since his last ap- 
pearance. Walter H. Golde, at the piano, 
accompanied the artist in superb fashion. 

On Thursday of last week, at the 
Woman’s Club, Mme. Anna Arkadij, the 
lieder singer, ‘pleased a large and cul- 
tured audience in a delightful recital. 
Her program included selections from 
the time of Robert Franz to the present, 
with two unusually good numbers by 
Walter Henry Rothwell. The perform- 
ance was enhanced considerably by the 
delightful accompaniments of Josephine 
Carradine, a local pianist. 

Under the direction of Charles Gallo- 
way, the Apollo and Morning Choral 
Clubs have planned a most ambitious 
music scheme for early in May. These 
two sterling organizations will combine 
in a program in which they will be as- 
sisted by an orchestra of forty from the 
ranks of the St. Louis Symphony. The 
prineipal soloist will be Paul Althouse 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The important numbers under rehearsal 
at the present time are Goring-Thomas’s 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” and “Un- 
fold Ye Portals,” from Gounod’s “Re- 
demption.” 

The Chaminade Choral Club of Web- 
ster Groves recently presented a concert 
entitled “A Morning with American 
Composers,” and one of the principal 
numbers was the “Pipes of Pan,” the 
verse by Cecil Fanning and the music 
by Mrs. Lulu Jones Downing. Mrs. H. 
B. Kooser, a pupil of the beloved Mac- 
Dowell, is a member of the club, as is 
also one of our foremost American song 
composers, Jessie L. Gaynor. 

Last Saturday, at the City Club, Rod- 

ney Saylor, who for many years has been 
one of the most prominent organists in 
this city, presented a farewell program 
with the assistance of Mrs. Saylor, mezzo- 
soprano, prior to their removal to a 
permanent residence in New York. 
_The third Lenten recital of Ernest R. 
Kroeger at Musical Art Hall last Mon- 
day evening was made up entirely of 
forest music. 

The cantata, “Hiawatha,” by Coleridge 
Taylor, was sung last week by a chorus 
of twenty at the Sheldon Memorial Hall. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 








Stransky and Schelling Close Concert 
Course in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., March 29.—The 
last concert of the Univ ersity Club course 
occurred on March 21, bringing to the 
Court Theater splendid attractions—the 
New York Philharmonic Society and 
Ernest Schelling, pianist. Mr. Stransky 
conducted with fine verve and skill works 
by Weber, Beethoven, Liszt and Rimsky- 

sakoff. Mr. Schelling played in note 
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Paderewski’s Polish Fan- 
tasia, Op. 19, for piano with orchestral 
accompaniment. This was the fifteenth 
concert given under University Club aus- 
pices during the last three years. Next 
season’s concerts will soon be announced. 


worthy style 





Charlotte (N. C.) Paper Adds Music 


Page to Sunday Issue 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 27.—The 
Charlotte News, the enterprising even- 
ing newspaper of this city, has recently 


added a music section to its Sunday 
issue. The section is known as “Mu- 
sical Musings” and is conducted by 


“Scherzo.” It is proposed to present 
news of local musical interest and to 
conduct discussions of a general musical 
nature. “Scherzo” thus far has found 
MusIcAL AMERICA of considerable aid in 
the presentation of general musical news 
and theoretical discussions. 





Nylic Choral Society’s Second Concert 


The Nylic Choral Society, Bruno Huhn, 
conductor, will give its second concert at 
Eolian Hall, New York, on the evening 
of April 27. The soloists will be Caro- 
line Hudson-Alexander, soprano, and 
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David Hochstein, violinist. Mr. Huhn has 
prepared a program made up of old Irish 
and Scottish airs and part-songs by 
Mendelssohn, German, Mackenzie, Sulli- 
var, Fanning, Stewart and Schubert. 





Marie Stapleton Murray Soloist With 
New York Choral Union 


Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, an 
artist pupil of Oscar Seagle, gave a re- 
cital at East Orange, N. J., Thursday, 
April 6. She sang Verdi’s “Requiem” 
Sunday afternoon at the Church of the 
Ascension, and will sing it with the New 
York Choral Union April 14 in the audi- 
torium of the College of the City of New 
York. She will sing in “The Messiah” 
on the afternoon of April 23 in the 
Church of the Ascension. 





Thirty-three Concerts Since March 1 
Record of Criterions 


The Criterion Male Quartet, John 
Young and Horatio Rench, tenors; George 
Warren Reardon, baritone, and Donald 
Chalmers, bass, has been on tour in 
Maine during March with William R. 
Chapman, the organization being known 
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Alice Nielsen is an 
American soprano whose 
engaging 
and distinguished vocal 
gifts have won her wide- 
spread popularity, both 
in opera and as a con- 
cert artist. 
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as the Chapman Concert Company. Its 
success has been extraordinary. They 
completed 1950 miles of travel on Thurs- 
day, March 30. Zero weather predom- 
inated and they generally made their 
trips through four and five feet of snow. 
Thirty-three concerts have been given 
since March 1 by the quartet, and their 
audiences have been so large that fre- 
quently from 175 to 200 persons had to be 
accommodated on the stage. The quartet 
is booked for a Pennsylvania tour in 
April and for South Carolina in May. 
A booking for eleven weeks at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., has also been arranged for 
the coming summer. 





Fines of $5 each were imposed upon 
five ticket speculators arrested last 
week for plying their trade outside the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
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ORNSTEIN HEARD IN 
‘ULTRA’ TONE-POEMS 


Phenomenal Exposition of Modern 
Music Given at Third 
Private Recital 


Leo Ornstein gave the third program 
last Sunday evening in the series of pri- 
vate recitals which he began on March 
5 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reis on Madison Avenue, New York. 
The series, devoted entirely to contem- 
porary music, has been heard by a group 
of persons interested in the piano music 
of our own day. A finer and more sin- 
cere exponent of it than Leo Ornstein is 
not to be desired. 

On Sunday evening he played a group 
of the late Scriabine, two Preludes from 
Op. 74, one from Op. 67, one from Op. 
71 and the “Guirlandes, Op. 73.” Then 
followed the Bagatelles, Op. 6 of Bela 
Barton, Busoni’s clumsily contrived Son- 
atina, No. 2, the “Et la lune descend” and 
“Poissons d’or”’ from Debussy’s second 
series of “Images” and Ravel’s “Gas- 
pard de la Nuit,” complete. He played 
his own “Mélancholie” (1909), his “A la 
Chinoise” and the Funeral March, 


“Dawn” and “Marche Grotesque” from 
his “Dwarf Suite,” Op. 11. At the re- 
quest of one of his hearers he added his 
“Anger.” 

Mr. Ornstein’s understanding of the 
music of the day is phenomenal. The 
sympathy that he brings to his playing 
of Barton, Scriabine, Ravel, to name but 
a few of the “ultra” tone-poets, is truly 
compelling. They are not simply mat- 
ters of novelty to him, they are personal, 
they mean progress in art, an advance 
toward the liberation of musical art 
from the shackles of tradition. Such a 
performance of Ravel’s epoch-making 
set of pieces the “Gaspard de la Nuit” 
one hears rarely. “Ondine” is familiar 





BOOKING NOW 


enough, for it has been lifted from this 
magnificent work and performed by sev- 
eral noted pena of the day. But “Le 
Gibet,” perhaps the finest example of an 
emotional treatment of an ostinato (an 
octave B flat runs through the entire 
work) and the fascinating “Scarbo” are 
scarcely known. Maurice Ravel has an 
interpreter of high rank in Mr. Ornstein. 

His own pieces are positively thrilling 
—and whether they please you or not 
they are as original in their utterance 
as anything that mortal man can con- 
ceive. There is a bitterness in his Fu- 
neral March (he explained to his audi- 
ence that his title “Dwarf Suite” does 
not mean that dwarfs are pictured in 
the various movements, but rather the 
human race, dwarfs in relation to the 
cosmic force of life), a relentless sadness 
that is gripping. If the tragic note is 
sounded in modern music it surely is to 
be found in this work. At the close of 
the program Mr. Ornstein discoursed on 
Scriabine, Debussy and Ravel in re- 
sponse to questions asked by his 
auditors. 

Of his pianism nothing need be said 
but that he plays superbly, in a manner 
that leaves no doubt as to his position 
among present-day virtuosi. But he is 
more than that; he is a personality. 

A. W. K. 





JOSEPH MALKIN’S RECITAL 


Noted ’Cellist Gives Admirable Program 
at New York School 


Joseph Malkin, the noted ’cellist, who 
is a member of the faculty at the Malkin 
Music School, 10 West 122nd Street, gave 
a recital there on Sunday afternoon, be- 
fore a large audience. 

A well arranged program, consisting 
of a Saint-Saéns concerto, Max Bruch’s 
arrangement of the “Kol Nidre” and five 
less ambitious numbers, including Mr. 
Malkin’s own “Romance sans _ paroles,” 
was played with technical facility, assur- 
ance and sympathetic interpretation. It 
was as if a living soul found expression 
in his delivery of the ancient Hebrew 
melody. In response to the insistent ap- 
plause, Mr. Malkin played Popper’s 
“Spinnerlied” as an encore. M. G. 
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VOTITCHENKO GIVES 
TYMPANON RECITAL 


New York Audience Expresses 
Keen Interest in His 
Unique Instrument 


Sacha Votitchenko, the young Russian 
artist who familiarized New Yorkers 
with the “tympanon” at a recent concert 
of the Russian Symphony, sought to 
throw further light on the exact nature 
of his instrument at a recital in the 
Punch and Judy Theater on Thursday 
afternoon, March 30. Mr. Votitchenko 
was assisted by Marie Tempest, who in- 


troduced him and his unique instrument 
to the audience, and by Mariska Aldrich, 
who sang some delightful Hungarian and 
Russian songs. 

Messrs. Walevitch and Kozline sang 
some Russian peasant songs, in which 
they were accompanied by Mr. Votit- 
chenko, who forsook the tympanon for the 
piano on this occasion. The tympanon 
solos were a “Menuet Louis Quartorze,” 
“Rhapsodie Russe,” “Fantasy of French 
Themes,” “Douleur,” a “Celtic Rhapsody” 
and a “Mazurka.” Most of this was 
eighteenth century music, arranged for 
the tympanon by Mr. Votitchenko. 

As the present writer predicted, the 
tympanon is heard to very much greater 
advantage in a smaller auditorium than 
in one of the proportions of Carnegie 
Hall. Some of the effects produced by 
this instrument are most pleasing and 
unlike any that we can recall. Mr. 
Votitchenko’s musicianship and his un- 
questionable skill in manipulating the 
hammers with which he strikes the 
strings of the tympanon, raise his per- 
formance to a position that commands 
respect and recognition. 

Although the tympanon has been com- 
pared with the Hungarian cembalo, its 
tone is very much more refined, it is 
strung scene it has no foot pedals 
and is very much smaller. A most cor- 
dial audience demonstrated that it was 
entirely pleased with the novel instru- 
ment and with the manner in which Mr. 
Votitchenko played it. H. B. 








- AUGETTE FORET IN HAWAII 





Singer of Chansons Goes to Japan to 
Study Folk Fore 


HONOLULU, T. OF H., March 25.— 
Among the delightful musical events this 
season were the recitals of Mme. Augette 
Forét, given at the Opera House recently, 
one of which was attended by Queen 
Liliuokalani. The programs for Mme. 
Forét’s recitals were delightfully unique, 
her songs of the Breton peasantry, a 
group of Bergerettes and songs of the 
Louis XVI period being given in costume. 

Mme. Forét has_ sailed for Japan, 
where she will study the folk lore of the 
Japanese, with a view to adding a group 
of Japanese songs to her répertoire. She 
will also visit India on a similar quest, 
where she will be the guest at the offi- 
cial residences of several of the Mahara- 
jahs. Mme. Forét plans to bring back 
some unique Japanese and Indian cos- 
tumes to be used next season in her 
Washington and New York recitals. 





San Francisco Has New MacDowell Club 
for Students 


The MacDowell Club of San Francisco, 
a club recently organized by Mary 
Houghton Brown, Mus.B., for amateur 
music students, with thirty charter mem- 
bers, gave its opening concert Saturday 
afternoon, April 1, the program being 
entirely from the compositions of Edward 
MacDowell. This club is not open to 
professionals, but to all students wishing 
to benefit themselves by more frequent 





opportunities of appearing on program 
with their co-workers. The outlook fo 
the club is very bright, a large list o 
active members being assured. The offi 
cers are: President, Claribel West; vice 
president, Mrs. Ethel Lindquist; secre 
tary, Josephine Moore; treasurer, Norm: 
Bertelsen. 


SEMBRICH LEAVES FLORIDA 








Diva Much Improved in Health—Miam 
(Fla.) Musical Events 


MIAMI, FLA., March 30.—Mme. Sem 
brich and party left Miami Tuesday, 
March 21, for Camden, S. C., where sh 
will remain several weeks, until it i 
warm enough for her to go furth 
North. She is returning North muc¢! 
strengthened and improved in healt} 
While in Miami Mme. Sembrich took 
keen interest in local musical events an, 
helped as far as her strength permitte: 

The much advertised concert (for th 
Polish Relief Fund) of original comp. 
sitions by Barcellos de Braga was un 
expectedly given up on Monday last. M 
de Braga arrived duly from Jacksonvil| 
with his grand piano. Mme. Sembric) 
was to be chief patroness and had pron 
ised to sing, if conditions were favorab): 
Several hundred tickets. were sold, at $: 
per ticket, but, according to one story, 
Mr. de Braga was too nervous to appear, 
and others said there was a misunde: 
standing about the contract. Pansy An 
drus consented to repeat a Chopin pro 
gram given some weeks previously, and 
Mrs. Carl Fisher, in whose home the re- 
cital was given, played organ numbers. 
Mrs. Lawrence Canfield also played th: 
nuptial music from the “Messe de Mar 
riage” by Dubois. All money was re- 
funded on tickets. Among those present 
were Wilhelm Stengel and Mme. de Cop- 
pet, who were with Mme. Sembrich’s 
party at the Royal Palm. A. M. F. 
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———— GUNN 


VIOLINIST 
SCORES IN WASHINGTON 


“Miss Gunn is an artist of breadth and true musical taste. Miss Gunn makes he 
violin sing with genuine feeling for melody, with broad! 
Her tone is pure, musical and firm.” 
“Strength and purity of tone and technical efficiency.” 


“A you artist of rare musica! gifts is she, and added to that she has a charmin 
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hears the sound of a shot. This opera 
began where the others end: with a 
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O start with a confession—I had bad 
luck with Engelbert Humperdinck, 
the famous composer of “Haensel and 
Gretel,” in so far, as it took me nearly 
20 years of hard endeavor to get ac- 
quainted with the man who had won my 


heart by his musi- 
cal gifts long be- 
fore he had com- 
posed the above 
named opera. 

It was in 1886, 
when I, during 2 
trip through 
Spain, received a 
letter of intro- 
fF duction to Hum- 
perdinck from a 
mutual friend. It 
is little known, 
that Humper- 
dinck was profes- 
sor at the Music 
Conservatory of 
Barcelona for two 
years, and_ the 
letter was intend- 
ed to pave the 
way for my acquaintance with the com- 
poser. Arriving at Barcelona, whom 
should I meet at the railroad station but 
Humperdinck, just on the point of enter- 
ing another train. Of course that was 
not the proper time to deliver a letter 
of introduction, all the more, as it was 
not even in my possession at that mo- 
ment. 

When in 1896 I was traveling on the 
Rhine, it was again my intention to pay 
my respects to him at Boppard, where 
he devoted himself wholly to musical 
work. This proved my second failure, 
as the Meister had left the charming 
little town on the Rhine the day previous. 
The same ill luck followed me at Bay- 
reuth, where I visited in the ‘nineties 
three different times, but still I never 
could meet the composer of “Haensel and 
Gretel” who, by the way, was a regular 
visitor of the “Festspiele.” The first 
time he had left before my arrival, and 
the other times I had to depart before 
he came. So it was not until 1905, when 
Humperdinck paid his first visit to our 
country to stage his “Haensel and Gretel” 
at the Metropolitan, that I finally had 
the pleasure to shake the master’s hand. 

There lives no more amiable, simpler 
minded and benevolent gentleman than 
Engelbert Humperdinck in the world. At 
the start you are inclined to imagine too 
much of the “Herr Professor” in him, 
but very soon you discover that it is noth- 
ing but the golden rimmed spectacles 
that give him the appearance of pedantry 
and learnedness. He has the head of the 
artist. While at first his conver- 
sation seems to give the impression 
of timidness and reserve, something quite 
unusual in a man of his celebrity, his 
manner soon changes on better acquaint- 
ance, and then his conversation becomes 
full of warmth and enthusiasm. Only 
when his own great merits are mentioned 
his reserve returns, it being nigh im- 
possible to convince him that his famous 
little opera has fulfilled a musical and 
historical mission of no mean importance 
in Germany. To appreciate this I beg 
leave to give a brief description of the 
operatic situation in the “Vaterland” 
before “Haensel and Gretel” made its 
appearance, 








Maurice Halperson 


Failure of Wagner’s Epigones 


fter the death of Wagner the period 
that ensued was devoid of great operatic 
achievements in Germany. It is but 
tural that a genius like Wagner could 
have no worthy followers, for his whole 
Work was based upon the strength and 
power of his own personality and upon 
his venius. A genius cannot be imitated, 
‘ven if attempts at imitation have been 
made again and again. In a movement 
of such overwhelming importance it is 
hot to be wondered at that many com- 
posers who flattered themselves with the 
idea of continuing the master’s work, 
‘ried to appear as “little Wagners.” 
Philosophical “music dramas like “Tris- 
‘an’ and “Parsifal” invaded the music 
market to overflowing; the most pro- 
‘Ound metaphysical and ethical problems 
Were settled in the shortest order. A 


complete lack of spontaneity, depth and 
of originality of invention and a 
grotesque exaggeration of external by- 
work were noticeable everywhere. 

Already at the beginning of the ’nine- 
ties the group of Wagner’s imitators 
had fallen victim to an absolute maras- 
mus senilis. 

The works of so-called Wagnerian 
epigones like Hans Sommer, Alexander 
Ritter, Cyril Kistler, etc., are just as un- 
known to-day as their names, and it is 
due only to their great achievements as 
orchestra leaders that Mottl and Wein- 
gartner who wrote many a work in the 
“Wagnerian style” escaped oblivion. Even 
in Richard Strauss’s first dramatic work, 
“Guntram,” Wagner’s theories are reign- 
ing supreme, and his great influence has 
even spread to other European countries. 
Baron Franchetti, the Italian composer, 
known in this country by his “Germania,” 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and by his “Cristoforo Colombo,” 
the opera ordered by the City Council of 
Genoa for the fourth centennial of the 
discovery of America (produced in Phila- 
delphia by the Chicago Opera Company) 
showed in his first opera, “Asrael,” a 
distinctive Wagnerian profile, and Chab- 
rier, the French composer, wrote his 
“Gwendoline” as a practical follower of 
the great Bayreuthian. 

The French Wagner apostle Rey added 
the syllable “er” to his name, because 
the Meister’s name also ended with the 
letters “er.” 

Several attempts were made to check 
this “Wagner craze.” Victor Nessler 
wrote his “Trompeter von Sakingen” in 
the eighties, a work of harmless charac- 
ter, but overflowing with a rather cheap 
and syruplike melody. It can only be 
attributed to the over-satiating effect of 
the works of Wagner’s imitators if public 
taste accepted Nessler’s opera for a few 
years’ duration. The music of Nessler 
and others of his type was too insignifi- 
cant, however, to make a more than pass- 
ing impression. 


Mascagni and His Followers 


Into this state of affairs the Italian 
“verismo” burst like a bomb. It would 
carry me too far to explain here the real 
sources of the so-called Young Italian 
Verismo movement. Let it suffice that 
this movement originated in France, 
where it was brought by Victor Hugo 
to the most emotional development and 
whence it was introduced to the “Young. 
Italians” through Bizet’s “Carmen.” This 
opera scored an immense success in Ger- 
many, but without inspiring imitative 
productions. It was different in Italy. 
“Carmen” could not but make an im- 
mense hit with the Italians. The plot 
full of life and fire, taken from the most 
romantic Spanish folk life; added to that 
a music of richest inspiration wedded to 
modern harmony, exotic charm and pi- 
quancy. The success of “Carmen” in 
Italy was overwhelming and lasting, and 
there can be no doubt that this work gave 
the original impetus to the blood curdling 
little operas of Mascagni, Leoncavallo 
e tutti quanti. 

In 1890 Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” appeared with sensational success 
and speedily found its way into Germany. 
This little work, with its rapid and tragic 
action, was a veritable relief from the 
tedious, endless and metaphysical music 
dramas of Wagner’s superficial imitators. 
Other operas of the Young Italian School 
followed, which in the short space of one 
hour were able to portray the most horri- 
ble brutalities. It was so easy to enjoy 
those works, because they did not require 
lengthy descriptions and the study of 
complicated “Leitmotiv’-tables in order 
to be appreciated. The managers also 
were overjoyed, because they did not 
have to provide costly sceneries, costumes 
and expensive stage machinery. The op- 
ponents of Wagner’s methods immedi- 
ately threw themselves upon this new 
gospel with the utmost fervor and the 
anti-Wagner critics began to blow their 
trumpets in their fight against Wagner, 
by lauding the “Mascagni craze” as the 
healing medicine against the “Wagner 
craze.” 

The Verismo movement was an intense 
one, but short-lived. The Italian pub- 
lishing house of Sonzogno, Mascagni’s 
publishers, was indeed possessed of busi- 


ness acumen, but every man of talent 
among the composers was quickly spoiled 
by this extreme musical commercialism. 
The only Young Italian opera which 
achieved a thorough and lasting success 
after “Cavalleria” was Leoncavallo’s 
“Pagliacci.” As a matter of fact Mas- 
cagni and Leoncavallo were far more 
popular in Germany than in the land 
of their birth. The climax of the admira- 
tion shown in Germany and Austria for 
the Young Italian movement was the 
simply grotesque homage tendered to 
Mascagni at the Theater and Music Ex- 
hibition in Vienna in 1892. Leoncavallo 
received in Bayreuth—think of it—in 
Wagner’s Bayreuth—an overwhelming 





Engelbert Humperdinck 


Distinguished German composer of fairy- 


tale operas. The report of his wife’s death 
and of his own serious illness will be found 
elsewhere in this issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


ovation, and Emperor William went so 
far as to consider him the very person 
to compose a Prussian National Opera. 
His “Roland von Berlin,” however after 
a few performances was silently interred 
in its last resting place—the archives of 
the Berlin Opera House. No flowers. 
This enthusiastic admiration for the 
Verismo was not limited to the Italian 
production, it has inspired the German 
composers to no little degree. The latter 
were impressed by the laurels and not 
less by the golden harvest pocketed by 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo. German one- 
act operas sprung up like mushrooms 
after the rain. They seemed to be the 
rule in those days. Even Massenet, the 
always sensitive French composer, tried 
to outshine the Italians by introducing 
in his “La Navarraise” in place of the 
Italian stiletti a realistic substitute: the 
Mitrailleuses! The climax of the move- 
ment was reached in Germany, when the 
Duke Ernst of Coburg-Gotha offered a 
prize for the best one-act opera. Almost 
160 works were sent in, of which at least 
three-quarters attempted to outdo the 
Italian realism. Forster’s “The Rose of 
Pontevedra,” a subject of repulsive bru- 
tality, was the successful competitor. 
But the best work of this period was 
Hummel’s “Mara,” in whose Overture, 
even before the rise of the curtain, one 


murder! 
“Haensel and Gretel” 


In the midst of this operatic atmos- 
phere of blood and horror a refreshing 
reaction appeared—a greeting from the 
German forests! It was Engelbert 
Humperdinck who wiped this chilling 
fog away with his entrancing little fairy- 
opera “Haensel and Gretel.” Assuredly 
the master himself has admitted that he 
had no idea that he was to become “a 
reformer” and that he was quite un- 
aware that his unusual fairy-tale would 
assume the proportions of a “historical 
music evolution.” On the contrary all 
was entirely without intent, a whim of 
fortune. It happened this way: Mrs. 
Adelheid Wette, Humperdinck’s sister, 
asked her famous brother, the musica! 
scholar and Wagner adept, who had 
taken part in the arrangement of the 
complicated “Parsifal’ score, to provide 
the music for a popular children’s song 
to be sung by her two little girls for a 
family celebration, and so the sweet little 
duet “Brother, come and dance with me 
—Both my hands I offer thee” originated. 
Isolde and Gutrune Wette may, therefore, 
pride themselves at being the first repre- 
sentatives of the popular figures in the 
Grimm Brothers’ fairy-tale of ‘“Haensel 
and Gretel.” 

The charm of this children’s scene 
was so great, that Mrs. Wette conceived 
the idea of a complete fairy comedy, 
which, of course, her musical brother, the 
great composer, had to put to music. The 
subject began to take hold of him to such 
an extent that his artistic imagination 
soared higher and higher. The music 
grew in beauty, melodious flow and com- 
plicated orchestration, and it was not long 
before this most charming gift of his 
genius lay like a ripe and beautiful fruit 
before him. It was Humpérdinck’s 
masterpiece, but at the same time its 
fate filled him with deep anxiety. Where 
was the publisher or, more difficult yet, 
where was the courageous manager to be 
found, possessing confidence enough in 
this peculiar child-opera with its subtle, 
naive text and the contrasting effects 
of the blending of orchestral beauty and 
richness? 

The managers shrugged their shoulders. 
What a queer opera with two children 
as principal figures, without love, without 
intrigue, with a tenor! But the man 
with the necessary courage stepped for- 
ward; it was Hermann Levi, the great 
conductor at the Munich Opera House, 
the first one who conducted “Parsifal” 
at Bayreuth. Soon afterward Richard 
Strauss, who was then first conductor at 
Weimar, began to take an interest in 
this remarkable work. On account of the 
illness of Fraulein Borchers, who was 
selected to sing Gretel at Miinchen, the 
Weimar Opera House had the honor of 
the world’s premiére of “Haensel and 
Gretel.” How little confidence the man- 
agement had in the success of the little 
opera is shown by the fact that the first 
performance was advertised for an after- 
noon (which performances in Germany 
are of an absolutely popular character 
and not to be compared to our swell opera 
matinees). In fact, it was considered 
superfluous to provide new scenery for 
the finale of the second act, when the 
angels descend the golden staircase in 
order to protect the sleeping children. The 
whole thing was not considered worthy 
of any elaborate staging, as the little 
opera seemed doomed to failure. 

But the success increased from per- 
formance to persoreanse, It was given 
three weeks later at Munich amid great 
enthusiasm. I was privileged to witness 
the first performance there and remember 
well that Humperdinck scored somewhat 
of a triumph. Then, after the opera 
had also made a hit at Karlsruhe, its 
popularity began to spread rapidly over 
all of Germany and Austria. In the 
last ten years “Haensel and Gretel” had 
about 150 to 160 yearly average per- 
formances in Germany. But the success 
was not confined to the German-speakiny 
countries. We all know how this work 
has been received at our Metropolitan ; 
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in Italy several noteworthy perform- 
ances were given, in Milan (at the 
Scala), Rome, Turin, Bologna and else- 
where. In France a carefully prepared 
version of this work was presented at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris, where 
Hdnsel and Gretel appeared in the 
peasant costumes of Alsace. This popu- 
larity extended also to Spain, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Holland, and 
to the other countries. 

But not only the public was satisfied, 


the managers and the artists also were 
no less extremely pleased. The pre- 
sentation of the opera did not involve 
a large amount of money, and the absent 
tenor part became, from the managerial 
point, one of the chief assets of this 
opera, as the director was in the position 
to save the heavy costs of the tenor. 
And all the young and old prima donnas 
struggled for the privilege of singing 
the two entrancing rdles. 

The enduring success of this quaint 
fairy-opera is still more gratifying, if 
we take into consideration the musical 
epoch we are now living in, a period 


which may be characterized as “Musical 
Militarism.” In the last years our com- 
posers have, with few exceptions, so over- 
emphasized the orchestral possibilities, 
that we are at our wit’s end to know 
where it will eventually lead. For the 
performance of Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 

hony for instance, which we shall hear 
Sees on April 9, the composer demands 
a thousand performers! If things con- 
tinue this way we shall be forced to ask 
the Kaiser to place the whole German 
army at our disposal, provided the latter 
is not engaged in business of graver im- 
portance. 





BIG AUDIENCES FOR 
MAHLER SYMPHONY 


Philadelphia Orchestra Repeats 
Its Success—Spring “‘Pop”’ 
Concerts Planned 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1916. 


MITTING its regular Friday after- 

noon and Saturday evening concerts 
this week, as announced at the beginning 
of the season, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave another special performance of the 
Mahler Eighth Symphony at the Acad- 
emy of Music last Wednesday evening. 
The house was sold out long in advance, 
as it has been for all of the three per- 
formances to be given next week, on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday even- 


ings, and the indications are that, no 
matter how many more presentations of 
the great work the orchestra might de- 
cide to give, all the seats would be sold 
and still many demands unsatisfied. 
The performance on Wednesday even- 
ing was in every way as successful as 
those previously given, and the only 
noticeable change was the appearance 
of Mabel Garrison as one of the soloists, 
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in place of Florence Hinkle, whose en- 


gagements in the West made it impossi- 
ble for her to appear here at this time. 
Miss Garrison was a worthy substitute 
for her predecessor in her delivery of the 
difficult music allotted to first soprano, 
her voice rising easily to the highest 
notes, with clear, sympathetic effect. The 
other soloists, the same as in the former 
presentations, were Inez Barbour and 
Adelaide Fischer, sopranos; Margaret 
Keyes and Susanna Dercum, contraltos; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, and Clarence White- 
hill, basso. 

Resuming its regular schedule _next 
week, the orchestra will close its season 
(the sixteenth) with the concerts of 
April 28-29. Plans have been completed 
for a series of “pop” concerts, to be 
given at the Academy of Music the first, 
third and fourth weeks in May. These 
concerts, at which refreshments are 
served and smoking permitted, were a 
great success last spring, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be equally popular 
this season. The programs will be of 
a most attractive nature, with soloists, 
the conductors being Thaddeus Rich, con- 
certmeister of the orchestra, and Daniel 
Maquarre, the first flutist. 

Probably the most popular of all 
symphonies with the majority of the 
patrons of orchestral concerts in this, and 
doubtless in some other cities, is the 
“Pathétique” of Tschaikowsky. Some 
persons, to be sure, might wish to put 
first the Fifth of Beethoven, the “Un- 
finished” of Schubert, or one of several 
others that might be mentioned. It is 
true, however, that when, for a number 
of years, the Philadelphia Orchestra per- 
mitted the numbers on its final program 
of the season to be chosen by the orches- 
tra patrons by means of ballots, the 
“Pathétique” invariably came out ahead 
in the symphony list. So inevitably did 
this decision come that at least one 
spring, it is remembered, the announce- 
ment was made that the work would not 
be considered for repetition, the con- 
ductor evidently being of the opinion 
that the composition had been cheapened 
by its own excessive popularity. This 
may be the reason, also, why it is not in 
the répertoire of the orchestra for the 
present season, great as may be the 
desire to hear it. 

This being the case, were the voting 
contest to be permitted this season, the 
decision would be likely to lie between the 
“Unfinished” of Schubert and the Fifth of 
Beethover&§ with a good chance for the 
Third of Brahms, though it may be said 
that, after last week’s concerts, at the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, a great many bal- 
lots would be cast for the Symphony in 
D Minor of César Franck, which proved 
in all respects one of the big instru- 
mental treats of the season. This sym- 
phony breathes’ inspiration, shows 
imagination and genius, and speaks con- 
vincingly to the intelligent and receptive 
listener. Its interpretation, under Mr. 
Stokowski’s lucid and comprehensive 
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leadership, was one of the orchestra’s 
most notable achievements of tfe season. 

Also of special interest on Friday 
afternoon was the playing of Brahms’s 
Double Concerto for Violin and Violon- 
cello, in A Minor, by Thaddeus Rich, the 
concertmeister, and Hans Kindler, who 
has just been engaged to fill next season 
the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Herman Sandby, the first ’cellist. 
Both of these artists played with artistic 
skill and taste, much of the success of 
the presentation of the beautiful compo- 
sition being due, however, to the excel- 
lent manner in which they were accom- 
panied by the full orchestra. The 
program for the week, the last to be 
presented until April 7-8, so far as the 
regular series is concerned, opened with 
the “Hebriden” Overture of Mendelssohn. 

Owing to the sudden illness of Mr. 
Kindler, the Brahms number was not re- 
ame on Saturday evening, as expected. 

he solo feature at this concert was pro- 
vided by Mr. Rich, who played the 
Wieniawski Concerto with great success. 

Ethel Altemus gave the seventh in 
the series of eight Illustrated Musical 
Talks for Young People, at the Little 
Theater last Tuesday afternoon, her sub- 
ject being “The Concerto.” Miss Alte- 
mus is well qualified to speak upon this 
and many other musical topics, being 
a pupil of Leschetizky and a pianist of 
recognized artistic ability, who has won 
success in concert and recital. She gave 
an explicit and enlightening: description 
of the concerto, its origin, construction 
and development from 1602-03 up to the 
present time. In the illustration of her 
remarks, excerpts from several well- 
known compositions were given. Miss 
Altemus was herself heard at one of two 
pianos, while Ruth Barber, who is also 
a pianist of admirable ability, was at 
the other, a second assisting artist being 
Hedda Van den Beemt, one of the first 
violinists of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Yvette Guilbert appeared at the Adel- 
phi Theater last Thursday afternoon in 
one of her inimitable programs of char- 
acter songs, and made an easy conquest 
of an audience which, while of fair pro- 
portions, should have been as large as the 
house would hold, so delightful was all 
that this remarkably talented and versa- 


tile Frenchwoman did. Assisting in th 
presentation of Thursday’s wholly admi) 
able program were Emily Gresser, a: 
accomplished young violinist, and Ward 
Stephens, an ideal accompanist. 

The cantata, “The Triumph of th 
Cross,” was presented by the choir o! 
St. Clement’s Church last Tuesday even. 
ing, under the direction of Henry ¢ 
Fry, organist and choirmaster. The se) 
vice was under the aupices of the Pen: 
sylvania Chapter of the American Gui!; 
of Organists and was its thirty-sixt! 
public service in Philadelphia. A solem 
organ prelude was played by Edwar: 
Shippen Barnes, organist and choi) 
master of Rutgers Presbyterian Churc! 
New York, and other selections wer 
played by Harry C. Banks, Jr., and H 
Alexander Matthews, well-known 0 
ganists of this city. 

Four Philadelphia artists have be 
engaged as soloists for the performance 
of Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” to be 
given in the Mosse Auditorium, Trenton, 
N. J., on Thursday evening, April 1: 
under the direction of William Sylvan 
Thunder, the organist and accompanis'. 
also of this city. The quartet of soloists 
consists of May Ebrey Hotz, soprano: 
Marie Stone Langston, contralto; Ne! 
son A. Chesnutt, tenor, and David Griffin. 
baritone. 

A musicale and tea, in honor of Aline 
Van Barentzen, the distinguished youny 
pianist, who has taken up her permanent 
residence in this city, was given by Mrs 
Joseph A. Steinmetz on Friday after 
noon, about forty guests being present 

A. L. T. 


ts 


Frederick Gunther Heard at Recéption 
to Introduce Miss Grosvenor 


An attractive musical program was 
presented at a reception given at th 
Academy, West Seventy-ninth Street, 
New York, on March 28, to introduce 
Charlotte Grosvenor, soprano. Miss 
Grosvenor sang two groups of songs and 
“Un bel di” from “Butterfly.” Frederick 
Gunther, bass-baritone, aroused the hear- 
ers with his dramatic delivery of H. T 
Burleigh’s “Ethiopia Saluting the Co! 
ors” and with an effectively presented 
group, including Gilberté’s “Two Roses,” 
Mary Helen Brown’s “She Might Not 
Suit Your Fancy” and  “Liebes 
Schmerzen”’ and C. Linn Seiler’s “Th: 
Lights of Home.” Mrs. Josephine Jen 
nings Percy charmed with French and 
German songs and Grace Wassall’s “Con 
cerning Love.” Richard T. Perey was 
the accompanist. 

Mr. Gunther has been re-engaged a 
bass soloist at West Park Presbyteria) 
Church, New York. 








Announce Artists for Franklin Concert 

Series at Albany, N. Y. 
_ ALBANY, N. Y., April 2.—Ben Frank 
lin, manager of the Franklin subscrip 
tion concerts of Albany, N. Y., has an 
nounced these artists for next season i! 
Albany: Nov. 16, Mme. Julia Culp, in 
song recital; Dec. 14, Percy Grainge: 
and Efrem Zimbalist; Jan. 11, Mme 
Frieda Hempel, in song recital; Feb. 8. 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals. 

W. A. H. 
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GIVE PROGRAM OF 


GILBERTE SONGS 


Well-Known Soloists Present 
Works with Composer 
At the Piano 


The songs of Hallett Gilberté were 
heard on Monday afternoon, March 27, 
at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, in a 
recital given under the auspices of the 
National Society of Ohio Women. The 
composer presided at the piano and had 


as his artists Florence Otis, soprano; 
Bernice Mershon, contralto; Frederick 
Gunther, bass-baritone; Charlotte Lund, 
soprano and Mme. Gilberté, reader. 

















Hallett Gilberté, Whose Songs Com- 
prised a New York Concert Program 


Mr. Gilberté was fortunate in his 
choice of singers, for they were all art- 
ists who have used his songs frequently 
in their concert-work, and thus they were 
at home in presenting them. Mrs. Otis 
sang “Spring Serenade,” “Minuet—La 
Phyllis,” “Land of Nod” and “A Valen- 
tine,” four songs which she can sing 
with complete charm, and she scored in 
them very heavily. But it was in the 





cycle, “Overheard in a Garden,” a set- 
ting of Oliver Herford’s delightful 
verses, that she won further laurels. 


She presented it with lyric action and it 
won an ovation for her and the com- 
poser. As the closing number of the 
program she sang most brilliantly the 
waltz-song, “Moonlight and Starlight,” 
Pier which she has become closely identi- 
hed, 

Mme. Lund offered the cycle, “Songs 
of the Seasons,” which has had but few 
hearings, as it is still in manuscript. It 
is unquestionably one of its composer’s 
best works and should be_ published. 
Mme. Lund: did it with fine emotional 
quality, with a splendid understanding 
f its shifting moods, and scored a suc- 
‘ess in it. Mme. Mershon’s singing of 
Singing of You,” “A Frown, a Smile,” 
‘A Dusky Lullaby” and “Ah! Love But 
| Day” was worthy of high praise. She 

ight the dramatic note of the last- 
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named song and made it thrillingly dra- 
matic; the “Dusky Lullaby” won a repe- 
tition, its dainty lilt striking a responsive 
note with the audience. Mr. Gunther 
sang “Forever and a Day,” “Thoughts of 
You,” “Spanish Serenade” and “Two 
Roses” with distinction of style and 
lovely quality and was applauded to the 
echo. Mme. Gilberté entertained with 
her delightful reading, “The Clubs.” 


MME. MAIGILLE PUPILS HEARD 








Students of American School of Bel 
Canto Give Pleasing Program 


The artist pupils of Mme. Helene Mai- 
gille’s American School of Bel Canto 
were heard in a concert at the Hotel 
Majestic on Tuesday evening, March 28. 
An interesting program of songs was 


given by Clark Evans, basso; Mrs. 
Franklin L. Hutton, soprano; Dorothy 
Maynar®& soprano; Hilda Kathryn 


Schultz, contralto, and Corinne Schwartz, 
mezzo-contralto. Mr. Evans sang the 
prologue to “Pagliacci” with fine dra- 
matic effect and an excellent quality of 
tone. He was also heard in Liza Leh- 
man’s “Myself When Young” from “In 
a Persian Garden,” Bruno Huhn’s popu- 
lar “Invictus,” Hawley’s “When Love Is 
Gone,” A. Walter Kramer’s “The Relief” 
and ‘‘Mother o’ Mine” of Tours. 

Mrs. Hutton sang two operatic num- 
bers from “La Bohéme” and “Tosca” and 
was liberally applauded. Miss Schwartz 
sang three English songs and several 
French numbers with keen understanding 
and excellent diction. Miss Maynard’s 
selections were Massenet’s “‘Pleurez Mes 
Yeux,” which she delivered with intense 
feeling, and Grieg’s “Solveig’s Lied” and 
“Von Ewiger Liebe” of Brahms. She 
added Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit,” which she 
phrased admirably. Miss Schultz’s warm, 
resonant contralto voice was heard to 
good advantage in Rossi’s “Ah! Ren- 
dimi” and a group of Wolf songs. Louise 
Lieberman supplied excellent accompani- 
ments for the singers. Many commend- 
able results were attained and reflected 
the sincere and capable work of the in- 
structor, Mme. Maigille. H. B. 





Dr. Carl Honors Memory of Alexandre 
Guilmant 

Last week marked the fifth anniversary 
of the death of the late Alexandre Guil- 
mant, the eminent French organist and 
composer. A _ service was arranged by 
Dr. William C. Carl, his friend and pupil, 
and given in the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, Sunday morning, 
March 26, in his memory. The full 
choir and soloists assisted, with Dr. Car! 
at the organ, in a program devoted to 
selections from the works of Mr. Guil- 
mant: 

Prelude: Adagio, 
Alleluia, Song of 


solo). Offertory: 
bass solo) Voluntary: 


Sonata VIII. Anthem : 
Gladness (with soprano 
© Salutaris Hostia (with 
Ave Maria 


Sacramento (Cal.) Club Welcomes Mme. 
Alda and La Forge 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 25.—Mme. 
Frances Alda, soprano, and Frank La 
Forge, pianist and accompanist, were the 
artists for the Saturday Club on Thurs- 
day, March 23. The concert was a bril- 
liant success. Mme. Alda was in good 
voice and the program, while not an 
exacting one, was particularly complete 
and artistic. Mr. La Forge maintained 
his reputation as an accompanist of the 
highest type. . 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS 
MUCH GOOD MUSIC 


Recitals by Paderewski and 
McCormack— Manifold List 
of Club Concerts 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 25.—On Sun- 
day afternoon, March 19, Ignace J. 
Paderewski gave a recital in Keith’s The- 
ater, which was packed to the doors with 
an enthusiastic audience, gathered to 
hear the great pianist. 

John McCormack, tenor, 
Donald McBeath, 
Schneider, accompanist, 
tion offered by Albert M. Steinert in the 
initial concert of his second series. 
Standing room was at a premium, and 
the great audience fully appreciated the 
charm of Mr. McCormack’s art. 

The MacDowell Club on Monday after 
noon, at the home of Harriet Williams, 
heard a most enjoyable program. 

The regular meeting of the Monday 
Morning Musical Club was held at the 
home of Mrs. Harold A. Mackinney. A 
pleasing musical was given and plans 
made for a concert to be given, May 1, 
in aid of the fund for French war or 
phans. 

Last Sunday evening’s concert at the 
Strand was given by Fairman’s Orches 
tra, with Signor Francisco Sarasta, tenor, 
of Boston, and Mrs. Ethel Dobson Sayles, 
soprano, of this city, as soloists. 

Several of the Chaminade Club mem- 
bers gave a concert in the Hope Street 
High School recently, which was much 
enjoyed. The program was by a string 
quartet, the members being Virgina An- 
derson, first violin; Alice Hunt, second 





assisted by 
Edwin 
was the attrac- 


violinist, and 
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violin; Mrs. Jacob Kelley, viola, and Alice 
Totten, ’cello. 

E. Lindsay Cummings, for several 
years tenor at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, has accepted a _ position 
as soloist at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, where he will assume his new 
duties May 1. 

The Chopin Club gave its regular mu- 
sical on Thursday morning, with Olive 
Russell, soprano; Eleanor Rose Schol- 
field, pianist, and Walter G. Dawley, ac- 
companist, as guests. Several of the 


club members, assisted by the guests 
mentioned, gave an unusually pleasing 
program. G. F. H. 


Friends of Music Ask for Promptness by 
Mahler Symphony Audience 


The Society of Friends of Music makes 
an urgent plea to all those who have 
purchased tickets for their first public 
concert which will be given in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 9, when Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony will be heard here for the 
first time in New York to be seated in 
the auditorium by 8.15 on that night, as 
the doors will close and no one admitted 
until after the close of the first part. As 
the symphony is arranged in two parts, 
the later comers will miss half of this 
important work by their tardiness. How 
ard Brockway gave an exposition of the 
symphony, illustrated at the piano on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 4, at the Prin 
cess Theater. 

Richard Ordynski has been commis- 
sioned by the committee in charge of 
the Shakespeare Tercentenary Festival 
to stage Percy MacKaye’s Community 
Masque, which will be presented in the 
stadium of the College of the City of 
New York in May as the crowning feat- 
ure of the festival. Josef Urban will 
design the settings. Mr. Ordynski was 
associated with Max Reinhardt in Berlin. 
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Communications not qeoommenned by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not — hp the ore 
names be printed. ey are require 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Defends “Musical America’s” Fairness 
and Agrees with Mephisto 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reading some of the letters in the 
“Qpen Forum” in the last issue I find a 
tone, which is to me absolutely incompre- 
hensible, and to my way of thinking un- 
justified. 

Certain of your correspondents ven- 
ture to accuse you or your writers and 
critics of unfairness with regard to two 
or three artists, but those who seem par- 
ticularly worked up are certain Phila 
delphians, who resent what they consider 
unfair criticism of the recent perform- 
ance of the Mahler Symphony by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Surely it should 
appeal to common sense that if these 
charges were in any sense true, you 
would never have instituted an “Open 
Forum,” in which you have shown abso- 


lute freedom from any bias by publish- 
ing any letters that may be sent you, even 
if they undertook to criticize you ad- 
versely. Editors who have policies, for 
one reason or another, with reference to 
certain artists and orchestras, never 
would have started such a department, 
and certainly never would have permitted 
the insertion in your columns of the let- 
ters which have appeared in your paper 
from time to time. 

It seems to me that with regard to 
the first report of the performance of 
the Mahler Symphony, your paper was 
more than liberal not only in the space 
accorded, which was nearly three pages, 
but in giving it the place of honor on 
the first page, besides highly praising 
the manner in which the performance 
was presented and the splendid work 
done by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
its esteemed and talented conductor. 

Following that, it is true, there came 
certain criticisms, notably with reference 
to something Mephisto had said, regret- 
ting that there was a tendency in the 
various cities which had symphonic or- 
chestras, to resent even the mildest crit- 
icism. As Mephisto truly said, if it once 
becomes understood that no paper dare 
venture even a word of criticism of the 
local symphony orchestra, such a condi- 
tion would cause the orchestra to lose 
ground and would not be in its best in- 
terest. The letters that have since ap- 
peared have gone far to justify Me- 
phisto’s opinion. 

A Mr. Redewill, writing from Phoenix, 
Ariz., is astonished that one of your 
critics “hammered away at Paderewski,” 
as he called it, a couple of years ago, 
while,-when at the end of the season a 
banquet was given to the artist, a double- 
page picture appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, with a very interesting account 
of the function. Instead of this having 
appealed to Mr. Redewill as absolute 
proof of your fairness and freedom from 
prejudice, it struck him all the other 
way. The gentleman from Arizona must 
be a man of very limited intelligence if 
he does not realize that it was quite pos- 
sible for a critic to find cause for criti- 
cising some of Mr. Paderewski’s playing, 
and at the same time for the editor of 
the paper, when a great banquet was 
tendered Mr. Paderewski to report the 
event with all proper care and even dis- 
tinction. What had Mr. Paderewski’s 
playing of a particular program to do 
with the honor rendered him by a party 
of musicians? 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Clark 
Davis, who writes in the “Open Forum” 
that its catholicity of purpose has made 
MUSICAL AMERICA a great educational 
force, and certainly has distinguished it 
from some of its contemporaries, who 
have unstinted praise, but only for such 
artists as pay, or are forced to pay. He 
says: “The best paper, in my opinion, 
is the one whose editor takes care to 
select persons of standing, knowledge 
and experience to write the reviews, ar- 
ticles and criticisms, and then gives them 
a fair field and no favor, one way or the 
other.” 

One may not always agree with the 
various viewpoints in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
but there is one thing of which I and my 





friends are assured, and that is that 
absolute impartiality and freedom from 
prejudice are not only the purpose but 
the steady practice of your paper. 

Very truly yours, 


D. G. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 31, 1916. 





Objects to Any Criticism of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


As a constant reader of your magazine, 
I am not a little surprised to read the 
first page article in your issue of March 
25, wherein appears a general adverse 


criticism of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
its conductor, its management and the 
Mahler Symphony which has _ recently 
been produced with such great success. 

Of course, it is the lot of any man who 
achieves distinction in any field of en- 
deavor, to be subject to just and also to 
unjust criticism. He must accept that 
good-naturedly, as a part of the price he 
must pay for occupying a position of 
prominence. 

But, I could not read the remarks of 
“Mephisto,” in your issue of the 18th, 
without feelings of considerable regret 
that your columns should be opened to 
this type of criticism. It is sometimes 
considered clever to abuse while seeming 
to commend, and following this question- 
able idea, “Mephisto” has been inspired 
to indulge in rather rude personalities, 
regarding Mr. Stokowski, in an evident 
endeavor to prejudice your readers 
against his standing as a musician and 
as a man. 

As an American, I am just as proud of 
the New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony orchestras as the residents of 
those two cities are. They are both o'der 
organizations and have achieved greater 
results than any other orchestras in the 
country; and, should Mr. Stokowski have 
the ambition to some day conduct either 
of these orchestras, as hinted by your 
correspondent, I would consider that from 
the very fact of having this ambition he 
would be a better conductor for the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra; and this statement is 
made without knowing whether or not he 
has any such ambition. 

I have known Mr. Stokowski personally 
for a number of years and he is excep- 
tionally free from the egotism which so 
often mars the personality of an artist. 
That he is masterful, I concede, for to 
conduct an orchestra, a man must not 
only be a leader of musicians, but he 
must also be a leader of men. Backed by 
the committee (which your correspondent 
ridicules) Mr. Stokowski has achieved a 
grand success for his orchestra, for his 
city and for himself, and your : paper 
should be the first to recognize this fact 
publicly. For, in producing this colossal 
work Mr. Stokowski assumed a burden 
and responsibility which no conductors or 
committees in New York, Boston or Chi- 
cago cared to assume. 

One could pass readily over this article 
of “Mephisto’s” as simply the customary 
chat of a column which generally assumes 
this cynical and Sarcastic attitude; but 
when this is followed by a front page ar- 
ticle in the succeeding issue of your pa- 
per, publishing a letter from an unnamed 
Philadelphian, and headlined and exploit- 
ed by explanatory paragraphs by your 
own editor, the impression unavoidably 
produced is that your magazine is inter- 
ested in discrediting a musical organiza- 
tion in a sister city, and its recent great 
achievement. 

Philadelphians have long since ceased 
to pay any attention to the jealous atti- 
rot of the general New York press in 
regard to any achievements in Philadel- 
phia, whether dramatic, musical, commer- 
cial or civic, and some adverse criticism 
is therefore to be expected in the general 
daily press when the Mahler Symphony 
is produced in your city; but one is 
amazed to find that a magazine of your 
standing—which has appealed to the 
music-loving public from the very begin- 
ning by supporting and encouraging 
American musical enterprises — should 
apparently enter upon a campaign delib- 
erately to prejudice the minds of the New 
York music-loving public against a mu- 
sical undertaking before it has been pro- 
duced in your city. 

I am one of those music lovers de- 
scribed by “Mephisto” “who is not a mu- 
sician”; but for many years I have been 
identified with the musical life of Phila- 
delphia and New York and I do know 
something about the work of the choruses 
and orchestras. I consider the Mahler 
Symphony a wonderful composition, and 
its production by the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra a pronounced artistic success. 

Let me prophesy that all the prejudice 
and all the jealousy of New York will not 
overcome the wonderful impression that 
this great work will make upon your 
music-loving public when produced on 
April 9. 

I am not connected in any way with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, nor with any 
of the choruses participating, and this 
letter is written upon my own initiative 
with the hope that those of us who have 
enjoyed your paper as a fair-minded, 
public-spirited musical magazine may 
continue in the future to hold it in high 
regard. Perhaps, therefore, you will pub- 
lish this letter (having published a pre- 
vious Philadelphia letter) with any com- 
ments which may tend to relieve your 
good friends from an unfortunate impres- 
sion. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES Z. TRYON. 
Philadelphia, March 28, 1916. 





Philadelphia’s Musical Criticism 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I have read with interest the articles 
in your paper regarding the Mahler Sym- 


phony, Conductor Stokowski, et al., and, 


this week the reply of Mr. Fullerton L. 


Waldo. It was most interesting material, 
I can assure you. I am inclined, however, 
to leave the whole matter to the judg- 
ment of MusIcAL AMERICA, when the 
Mahler Symphony is presented in New 
York next Sunday evening, knowing that 
both your paper and the New York 
daily papers will tell the truth on the 
subject. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, the 
New York critics are not going to go 
into hysteria as did the Philadelphia 
critics, notwithstanding Mr. Waldo’s 
claim that he was not muzzled. If he 
wrote all that the columns of The Public 
Ledger contained and was not instructed 
to do so, then I care little for his judg- 
ment. Will MusicAL AMERICA state, 
after its critic has heard the Mahler 
Symphony, whether it considers that it 
is worthy of nearly two full pages in 
the daily paper—the amount of good 
space wasted in The North American by 
the young musical critic, Mr. Quicksa!], 
who is also the Philadelphia correspond- 
ent of your competitor, and who wrote 
the article in that latter paper last week 
which has caused much amusement in 
Philadelphia at the amateur effort. 

All the other Philadelphia papers de- 
voted an exaggerated amount of space 
to the symphony. Does Fullerton W. 
Waldo mean to say that the musical edi- 
tors were not instructed to do this, or 
does he acknowledge that they used their 
own good discrimination. 

Regarding the letter of “G. W. F.,” I 
do not agree with all he says, but regard- 
ing the newspapers and the musical crit- 
ics, such a woeful waste of space I have 
never before seen in this city, and if the 
musical critics were left unhampered, 
the question naturally comes to mind to 
the thoughtful that the Philadelphia 
critics must be woefully incompetent in 
their judgment. 

To the careful reader of the paper and 
the attendant at the orchestra, the rea- 
son that they believe that the papers are 
muzzled is that the critics seem to have 
made a study of their dictionaries and 
picked out all the laudatory words in 
praise of everything that has been done 
by the orchestra. Who is responsible for 
such gush—the critics or the newspaper 
proprietors? 

As to Mr. Waldo, this is not a personal 
matter, as I do not know the gentleman 
personally. I never knew who he was 
until I attended a number of concerts 
and saw a gentleman in the first row 
circle at each performance writing con- 
stantly on a pad. 

I was told he was a musical critic. I 
asked why he was so extremely lauda- 
tory regarding the orchestra, and I was 
told that he was on Mr. Bok’s paper, 
that he played tennis and golf with Mr. 
Stokowski and his set, and that he be- 
longed to the Rich-Kindler crowd, which 
is little set in the orchestra. I was not 
sure this was true until I saw in The 
Ledger that they would not allow him 
to write the criticism of Mr. Sandby’s 
concert, evidently because they felt he 
would not do the ’cellist full justice, but 
instead they sent “H. M. W.” to write 
the notice. 

Space in the MUSICAL AMERICA is no 
doubt valuable, and therefore I cannot 
answer Mr. Waldo’s unusual letter— 
which sounds like most of his unusual 


criticisms—to the extent that it should 
be answered. 

I trust you will only sign my initials, 
as I am not anxious to rush into public 
print, and modesty holds me in reserve to 


see my name in bold type. It would not 
count for much if it was printed, for | 
am not a public servant, but merely ; 


lover of music. E. I. R. 
The Treacy, Philadelphia. 





Provincialism in Music 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
While it is quite natural that we Phila 
delphians should be considerably worke: 
up with excitement and pleasure at th. 
production of Mahler’s Symphony in suc’, 


a splendid way, I, for one, thorough), 
agree with the stand you have taken 
namely, that one of the things to } 
feared in the general course of our mu 
sical progress is, that not only the peo 
ple, but the press of a locality will loo\ 
upon a musical performance of an un 
usual character as something that is : 
be defended from the jealousy of othe; 
cities, and notably of New York. If th 
production of a great work is simply « 
matter of local pride, instead of effo) 
to bring a valuable musical work befor» 
the public, we shall surely be going back 
ward instead of forward. 

If a. symphony orchestra, as main 
tained in certain cities, is to be consid- 
ered a holy of holies and its conductor 
be worshipped as a god, the result can- 
~~ but yy nen 
_ As to the press being muzzled, here 
in mien ms agua that is, in one 'sense, 
true, though not in another. I scarcely 
think that the editors and managers of 
our leading publications would have 
given instructions to their critics. 

At the same time, it is true not alone 
of Philadelphia, but of other cities ji 
the country, that all local efforts are 
boomed, and that if there is to be any 
criticism of an adverse character, it j 
to be applied to the foreigners who visit 
these cities in the course of their con 
cert tours. 

If your paper can do something to 
check the growing spirit of provincial- 
ism in music, while, at the same time, 
continuing its splendid propaganda, you 
will have effected a double benefit for 
all those who are sincerely interested in 
the cause of music, but do not approve 
music being used to boom particular in- 
terests or organizations. 

Very truly yours, 
MYRA GAINES. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 1, 1916. 





Resents Criticism of Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association and Mr. Stokowski 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
For some time I have watched with 
interest and a certain amount of grim 
amusement not only the space allotment, 
but the character of news sent to 


MUSICAL AMERICA as being representa 
tive of Philadelphia. 

There has long been in my mind an 
unanswerable query as to why, in the ac 
count of musical events of such a city 
as ours, some mediocre performance wii! 
be commented upon at length, while 
others of true worth are passed with a 
mere word of mention. Not only this, 
but I would criticize the space given to 
a city of the size and musical importance 
of Philadelphia. As compared to Bos 
ton, Chicago or San Francisco, we are 
allowed nothing like a fair share of 
space. 

The culmination of this unfairness 
which has driven me to protest, is the 
malicious and unwarranted criticism o! 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
and Leopold Stokowski. In my opinion, 
it would have been bad enough to print 
the anonymous letter of G. W. F. in the 
regular letters to MusICAL AMERICA. 
but to make a front page matter of such 
an unjust and unwarranted attack from 
one who is too cowardly to stand behind 
his letter looks to me like a delibera ¢ 
attempt to discredit our orchestra 
throughout the country. The Philad: 
phia Orchestra, after years of hard wor. 
is coming to its own. From my stan’ 
point as a music lover, I have followe: 
its career from the time of Schee, 
through Pohlig’s régime, and now und 
Stokowski, to a perfection which is s 
ond to none I have ever heard, and 
have heard most of the large orchestr 
in this country. This high attainme”' 
is in the major portion due to Mr. S' 
kowski’s effort, for although I hav 
heard the same men play under differe"' 
conductors, there has been no one W' 
has had such complete control and su 
magnetism. 

As to muzzling the press, that I pa 
by, but would refer those interested ° 
the commendation which the orchest 
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received through the West while on tour, 
Certainly the press out there is not con- 
trolled by Philadelphia interests. Per- 
naps G. W. F. will say that the Western 
critics do not understand good music. 
Maybe so. an 

1 should imagine those public-spirited 
Philadelphians who made the orchestra 
concerts possible must feel complimented 
by Mephisto’s inference that their suc- 
cess is due to Mr. Stokowski’s ability 
to attract the “ladies’—a sort of hero 
worship. 

The popularity of the Mahler Sym- 
phony, it is stated, is due to hysteria. 
Not so. To those music lovers of my 
acquaintance it was one of those treats 
that come but once in a lifetime. I 
heard it twice; it was too grand to be 
appreciated at one hearing. 

Sandby’s ability is a and it 
is not without regret that he leaves us. 
He is an artist and so is Mr. Kindler. 
Why may we not appreciate both? The 
house is not divided against itself. 

The comment on Mr. Stokowski’s mar- 
riage is small. The reference to Mrs. 
Stokowski’s using the name of Olga 
Samaroff for the concert stage is smaller. 
That is more the gossip of a garrulous 
old woman than that of an old man. Me- 
phisto knows that Hickenlooper is no 
name for the concert platform to-day— 
much less when Mrs. Stokowski started 
her career. The name of Olga Samaroff 
was that of Mrs. Stokowski’s grand- 
mother. What better name could she 
have chosen to honor? Might this be a 
craze for things foreign? 

A comment such as G. W. F.’s should 
never be printed unless the sponsor pos- 
sess courage to attach his or her full 
name. 

Philadelphia is honored in having Mr. 
Stokowski. Give credit where credit is 
due. 

That this letter will be given the 
prominence of G. W. F.’s is more than I 
can hope, but at least that it be printed 
in full in the “Forum” I do expect. 

Yours truly, 
ALICE M. KELLEY. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 27, 1916. 


Ethics of “Pupil of So-and-So” Label 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A recent letter to the Open Forum 
from Leopold Auer accuses a pupil of 
false representations regarding their mu- 
sical relations as teacher and pupil. 


Mr. Auer charges this former pupil 
with bad faith in advertising, using his 
name as teacher, thereby seeking favor 
in the public eye. 

Mr. Auer claims that the advertiser 
was with him for only six or eight les- 
sons during a summer course and holds 
that so few lessons could not have made 
any real impression on the pupil’s work, 
and he is unwilling to be held responsible 
in any degree for the pupil’s status. 

This is a new idea in our musical econ- 
omy and a most significant one. 

In publishing his sentiment in the mat- 
ter and publicly announcing the pupil- 
advertiser’s name, Mr. Auer proves him- 
self a man of ideals and courage, and 
MusicAL AMERICA also scores a high 
point in printing such a letter. 

Plain talk of this nature is ideal jour- 
nalism, though not good business method, 
for truths of this sort “draw blood” and 
make enemies, while complacency keeps 
everybody smiling, but while Musica. 
\MERICA may lose a subscriber or two 
and Mr. Auer may realize that a “wry 
‘ace” has been drawn in his direction, 
‘his simple letter has opened a question 
which is in many teachers’ minds and 
which calls for drastic treatment and 
publie exposure. 
_ The pupil, according to Mr. Auer’s 
etter, was de facto a student with him 
and so no legal proceeding is possible, 

it the purpose of an advertisement 
vhich sets forth that the advertiser is 
‘ne pupil of a popular teacher is to im- 
'ress the public with the thought that 

e method and ideals of the teacher are 

be found in the work of his pupil and 

this case the teacher offers dissent and 

fuses to accept the onus, he evidently 

owing that the pupil does not represent 
ils teaching in any proper degree. 

Now, I am bound to say that a few 

‘sons may be of real importance to a 

de-awake pupil, who, with sufficient 
‘reparation, might under proper condi- 

ons acquire the teacher’s special and 
luable ideas, and show forth these 
Principles in public performance or in 
aching, but in the case under consider- 
on the teacher, doubtless, knowing his 





subject, assumes the right publicly to re- 
udiate the student who, after a few 
essons, claims to be his pupil. 

In this case there appears to be one 
vital point; a teacher proclaims his right 
to inform the public as to the exact status 
of a pupil who uses his name as her 
instructor. What a shaking up of “rep- 
utations” there would be if all teachers 
and all successful pupils were to tell the 
exact truth regarding lessons taken or 
te in their experiences! Your Open 
‘orum would make many pages of inter- 
a confessions and your magazine 
would have space for nothing else. 

If a true standard of ethics could be 
established in the musical profession, 
there would be a great change in the 
entire musical atmosphere of America. 
False claims as to either, teachers or 
pupils, create false impressions and false 
standards. 

So long as there are teachers who 
steal pupils from other teachers or ac- 
cept them and exploit them falsely as 
products of their own teaching, and so 
long as pupils will falsely exploit them- 
selves as products of studios but recently 
entered, these false claims being undis- 

uted, so long as these things are al- 
owed, American music matters will be 
chaotic and the profession held in dis- 
repute. 

The pupil who makes honest progress 
under a teacher’s care should be loyal 
- his master and proud to acknowledge 

im. 

The teacher should also have pride in 
the pupils he honestly advances in his 
studies, but there is no excuse for the 
claiming of credit for a pupil’s success 
by the teacher who has not lifted him to 
this prominence, nor is there any honesty 
in the claim of a singer or player or 
teacher who ascribes his success to a 
teacher who has not really been the 
source of his progress. 

Teachers who will exploit talent which 
has been developed by another or other 
teachers are unworthy the fellowship of 
honest men and women, and artist-pupils 
who falsely ascribe their success to their 
last teacher, without giving credit to 
their foundation builders, should be dis- 
credited by all honest musicians. The 
limelight of publicity only can put a stop 
to this evil in the profession, and the 
writing and printing of such letters as 
that of Leopold Auer in a recent num- 
ber of MUSICAL AMERICA marks a dis- 
tinct advance in the progress of profes- 
sional ethics in America. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

New York City, March 30, 1916. 





Eleanor Painter Denies It 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Won’t you please tell that clever rogue, 
Mephisto, that he has lately been sadly 
misinformed regarding my matrimonial 
intentions? And won’t you induce him 


to retract his statement? I know it is 
restricting his field of action most cruel- 
ly, when we allow him not even the joy 
of teasing people. But you tell him that 
he missed the mark so far in this peep 
into my future that unless he retracts 
the statement I shall lose all respect 
for his clairvoyance. I should think he 
would be distressed at that. 

I have certainly never thought, nor 
allowed anyone else to think that I would 
marry Mr. Lertora. I am sure the news 
must have startled him. (He is, by the 
way, not with our company now.) 

I have had such nice visits with Min- 
nie Tracey in Cincinnati this week, and 
have heard you most cordially praised. 
I was also really astounded at the at- 
tendance and the appreciation at the 
afternoon symphony concert. New York 
is certainly not the whole of musical 
America, is it? I wonder who started 
the idea that it was. 

With many kindly greetings—and an 
earnest plea that Mephisto be gracious 
and correct his error. I am, 

Most cordially yours, 
ELEANOR PAINTER. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 24, 1916. 





Resents Slurs on Goetz’s “Shrew” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Since the premiére of “The Taming 
of the Shrew” in honor of the Shake- 
spearean anniversary at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, a lot has been said 
and written about this opera. While 
some of the critics in the press did not 
speak very enthusiastically of the music 
and performance, it was especially the 
views of the Evening Post and Evening 


Sun that must have puzzled the readers. 
Both papers did not analyze the perform- 
ance much; what worried them more was 
the fact that an opera had been chosen 
by the management composed by a son 
of England’s enemy and sung in the 
Teuton language. It was suggested that 
if the opera could not have been sung in 
English, a French or Italian opera ought 
to have been selected and sung in the 
language of one of England’s Allies. I 
think, had Shakespeare lived in our day, 
it would not matter much to him in what 
language he was honored. Geniuses like 
him are above such trifles; they are too 
intelligent and broad-minded. It may 
console the good gentlemen that repre- 
sent the above papers that England re- 
fused only recently to accept flags dyed 
with American colors and insisted on 
such with German dyes, so I hope that 
country does not feel so bad about the 
incident as the critics of neutral news- 
papers in New York. 

Why, the copy of the Evening Post 
felt damp in my hand, presumably from 
the tears the writer had shed about the 
crime the Metropolitan Opera House 
committed! 

It also was mentioned that the audience 
at the premiére, judging by the laughter 
and amusement, must have been com- 
posed mostly of Germans. Now, I have 
a better opinion of the Americans. I 
think that among the fatter class the 
number of those who understand and en- 
joy German is just as great as the num- 
ber of those who could not have under- 
stood were the opera sung in Italian or 
French, 

The German theater on Irving Place 
celebrated the event with a gala per- 
formance of the same comedy. 

The classical city of Weimar in Ger- 
many arranged a cycle of Shakespearean 
plays for the same purpose. There must 
be something in that German kultur one 
hears so much about—a country that 
loves and honors a genius for art’s sake, 
no matter by what nation he is claimed. 
And I think that people who write for 
the public could take an example and be 
fair, just and broad-minded. 

Yours very truly, 
PH. PHILIPPS. 

New York, March 29, 1916. 





Frauds Exposed 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Some time ago a party by the name 
of K. K. King collected a subscription 
from me for your paper. He was slender, 
of medium height, well dressed, and a 
good talker, and appeared to be well 
informed musically. He claimed tw be 
identified with the Redpath Lyceum 
work. He should be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 

It is my opinion that K. K. King is 
an assumed name. He cashed checks to 
the extent of $40 in this city. 

I have heard of him in Charleston also. 

Yours truly, — 


Sumter, S. C., March 27, 1916. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In Feb. 18 a young man about 5 ft. 
10 in., slender, light hair, blue eyes, about 
22 years old, received from me $2 in 
payment for an organist publication. 
The publishers wrote me that I have 
been victimized. 

At the time this young man offered 
to take my subscription for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and as I get it anyway, I did 
not fall for it. 

He signed the name of “K. K. King.” 

With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
RoBerRT E. ALLEN, M.A. 

Columbia, S. C., March 18, 1916. 





To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In December a man giving his name 
as A. B. Williams was here soliciting 
subscriptions for MUSICAL AMERICA. I 
gave him my _ subscription for the 
“Etude,” the “Musician” and MUSICAL 
AMERICA, paying him $3.90. He was a 
fraud. He got many subscriptions here. 
We are trying to find him. We are pretty 
sure he is in Schenectady now. 

I am inclosing another subscription, as 
I cannot do without your paper. 

Hoping we will be able to stop this 
swindler’s work, I am, 

Sincerely, 
LILLIE ESTHER TAYLOR. 

Schenectady, N. Y., March 14, 1916. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Having seen your notice on Philip W. 
McClain, offering a reward for his appre- 


hension because he had, without any au- 
thority, collected money for subscriptions 
to your paper, for which he had never ac- 
counted, beg to say that a person who 
has given the name of “Thomas W. Lane” 
has been indicted by the jury here for 
obtaining subscriptions to periodicals by 
fraud. He is being held in the jail in 
this city. 

Yours very truly, 

ROBERT J. SHACKLETON, 

Manager, Music Dept., 
Krausgill Piano Co. 
Louisville, Ky., March 16, 1916. 





Lawrence Hope Was a Woman 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of March 25, on page 
24, a correspondent signing the initials 
B. R. writes an interesting notice and 
criticism of the music of H. T. Bur- 
leigh, set to five lyrics by Lawrence 
Hope. 

The correspondent refers twice to the 
poet as “Mr. Hope.” This is quite a 
natural error, as the name would indi- 
cate the writer to be a man; but Law- 
rence Hope was a very interesting wom- 
an. She was born (I believe) and 
certainly lived and died in India, where 
her poetical works had great vogue. Her 
death was as dramatic as her poems; 
she was found dead on the grave of 
her husband, who was a British officer. 
There was, I believe, both Indian and 
English blood in her veins, which ac- 
counts perhaps for the tropical tendency 
of her verse. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Short Beach, Conn., March 27, 1916. 





The Russian Ballet in Washington 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

For the information of others who, like 
myself, have been reading with interest 
the accounts of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Rusee as it has gone from city to city, I 
am glad to report that Washington was 
favored with a fairly clean performance 
of “Scheherazade” and “L’Aprés Midi 
d’un Faune.” The credit is due to our. 
conscientious and efficient Chief of Po- 
lice, Major Pullman. His attention was 
called to this matter by that element of 
the community which is willing to sup- 
port only clean productions. 

Of the two numbers mentioned above, 
“Scheherazade” was really the more ob- 
jectionable, the way they were given here. 
So much was cut out of the “Faune” that 
what was left of it was only amusing and 
provoked laughter. However, on account 
of the uneasiness which was felt by the 
audience because they did not know what 
the performers might do, their enjoyment 
of the music and the stage settings was 
marred, and there was a feeling of re- 
lief when those two numbers were over. 
Not so with the other ballets. When the 
curtain rose on “Les Sylphides” exclama- 
tions of delight were heard from all over 
the house. Things about which there is 
no question are much more enjoyable and 
really are more enjoyed in this country 
than those which overstep a certain line, 
and I hope that Serge de Diaghileff will 
learn that before he goes back to Europe. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELSIE MOORE. 


Library, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 
Washington, D. C., 
March 27, 1916. 





A Soloist’s Appreciation of Dr. Muck 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In appreciation of the interest and 
kindness extended by Dr. Muck toward 
one who is fortunate enough to be num- 
bered among the soloists with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, I feel it should 
be known that upon finding the score and 
orchestra parts of a Handel aria incom- 
plete and imperfectly copied, Dr. Muck 
gave his time and energy and entirely 
rearranged them—and this for a soloist 
whom he never had seen and whose voice 
he never had heard. The imperfect score 
could so easily have been returned with 
a request for something ready for use. 

Sincerely, 


A. P. W. 
New York, April 1, 1916. 





Soaked in Butter 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


The Parcels Post may be a good thing, 
but it resulted in the last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA coming to me soaked 
in butter, so kindly send me another 
copy, as the issue I received is worthless. 
The postman said that evidently the but- 
ter had been poorly wrapped for mailing. 

Yours respectfully, 
FLORENCE KAUFMAN. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 27, 1916. 
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IS ART A LUXURY? 

“All the world knows that art is a luxury,” is the 
answer reported to have been given to an interviewer 
from a New York daily who asked a sculptor whose 
works are selling to big collectors why he should waste 
his time in the capacity of an attendant at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City, which posi- 
tion the artist retains despite his success. To the 
statement given he added that “sickness and financial 
trouble come to artists as well as to other people, and 
bronze costs money.” 

The initial statement is rather amazing, especially 
from a creative artist, who, it seems, should know 
above all others the absolute necessity that prompts all 
genuine artistic expression. Art is to the true artist 


very much as war is to Bernhardi, a “biological neces- 
sity.” 

It is equally a necessity to humanity in general, 
although humanity in general is usually not so ready 
Bread alone does not suffice 


to admit it as the artist: 





men, and even a highly spiritual life appears to pine in 
the end if it does not project itself in works of beauty, 
as witness the eventual flowing into art of the primitive 
Christian impulse. 

Art is commonly enough treated as a luxury—particu- 
larly by the nouveau riche, to whom a certain degree of 
income necessarily means expensive paintings, rugs, 
music, etc., whether these bear any relation to the 
appreciative capacity of the purchasers or not. 

Mankind cannot long exist in an exclusive attention 
to material needs without requiring a stimulation of the 
imagination through the play of fancy in expression 
which we call art. This holds for both the savage and 
the civilized man. Art, like the eternal feminine, of 
which it is in one aspect a manifestation, draws us 
forever on. It springs up afresh in every age because 
it is a necessity of the human soul. Whether bronze or 
music paper, it commands its proper materials in due 
course. Material things obey it and yield to it, for it 
is of the spirit. 

Some of the werld knows, and most of the world feels, 
that art is a necessity. 


MAHLER’S CHALLENGE 


If Gustav Mahler could not live long enough to intro- 
duce his “Symphony of a Thousand” to America, he is 
fortunate in having that introduction at the hands of one 
able to give it so sympathetic and brilliant a production. 

In its presentation at the hands of Mr. Stokowski and 
his orchestra in Philadelphia recently, and scheduled for 
New York this Sunday, with a large chorus, this huge 
work appears to have awakened the greatest enthusi- 
asm. 

This Eighth Symphony occupies a unique place in 
modern music. It aims at no appeal through the sensa- 
tional methods of the “modernists,” and there is there- 
fore nothing about it of a nature to arouse the storm of 
protest and vilification which is commonly supposed to 
greet any new important work of highly progressive ten- 
dency. Mahler’s idiom as a composer is already widely 
known, and known not to be sensational, but characteris- 
tic and personal. 

It was apparently Mahler’s aim simply to take a great 
theme and give it expression on as grand and large a 
scale as the resources of modern musical forces permit. 
Although using chorus and orchestra, he avoided the 
spirit and method of oratorio or cantata, and chose the 
symphonic idea instead. 

This leaves us with Beethoven’s Ninth as the original 
standard, so far as such a form is concerned, although 
there is no intention of doing anything so foolish and fu- 
tile as to institute a comparison in the present case. In 
this connection, however, it is interesting to remember 
Richard Wagner’s insistence on the fact that Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth did not herals a new symphonic genre—that 
the introduction of the human element of the chorus, 
with the uttered word, shattered the symphonic form 
once for all. As Wagner said, the composers of his own 
day went on writing “symphonies with chorus,” without 
having the intelligence to perceive that the “last sym- 
phony had already been written.” Music drama was for 
him the only hope and possibility for the future. 

No symphony since Beethoven has “permanently” won 
the world. There are many who dislike Brahms, and 
many who think Tschaikowsky’s “emotionalism” is worn 
out. Certainly no later “symphony with chorus” has 
gained a grip on mankind. 

The “Symphony of a Thousand” is therefore a colossal 
challenge to the ghost of Wagner, and the facts of the 
last hundred years. Time alone can show where victory 
lies. 








NEW YORK CIVIC ORCHESTRA 


The new movement for a civic orchestra in New York 
City, recently announced in this paper, is probably the 
most determined effort yet made in this city to put 
symphonic music for the people at low prices on a 
stable basis. It has the advantage of having grown 
from a successful experiment on a smaller scale, as well 
as of being the crystallization of a sentiment which has 
been gaining force for a considerable time. 

The persistence with which the basic idea of these 
concerts has manifested itself in New York during the 
last six years is a strong evidence that that idea will 
eventually realize itself in some form more stable than 
any which has yet appeared. It is the hope of the 
sponsors of the present movement that the new venture 
will prove itself to be such a form. 

Properly launched, as it promises to be, it must 
necessarily be the strongest blow yet struck in New 
York for the idea which it furthers. 





Really Quite Amusing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have seen an account of Mr. Freund’s visit to Maine 
and its splendid results. It is really quite amusing how 
many people are working for the American composer 
and musician since Mr. Freund stirred up things all 
over the country. Sincerely, 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 

Columbus, Ohio, April 1, 1916. 
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Yvette Guilbert in Quebec 


A famous daughter of France visited a section ot 
North America largely colonized by the French when 


Yvette Guilbert’s tour recently led her to Quebec. The 
noted singer is here seen in a winter taxicab 4 la Que- 
bec. Mme. Guilbert has again returned to New York 
after her long tour. 


Caruso—Enrico Caruso gave what he called his last 
theater party of the season in New York last week. 
Although he had seen Leo Ditrichstein in “The Great 
Lover,” which has to do with operatic life, about twenty 
times already, he went once more with a party of 
friends. 


Kreisler.—When Fritz Kreisler gives his recital in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday, April 9, in aid of 
musicians stranded in Vienna, he will have played 125 
concerts since he began his season on the Pacific coast. 
It is calculated that in that time his audiences have 
aggregated over 200,000 persons. 


Schirmer—The engagement is announced of Gertrude 
Schirmer, the only daughter of Mrs. Gustave Schirmer 
of 117 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York, and the late 
Mr. Schirmer of the music publishing house of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., to William Rodman Fay, son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Story Fay of Boston. Mr. Fay 
was graduated from Harvard in the Class of 1907, and 
in 1910 from the Harvard Law School. 


McCormack.—John McCormack, the Irish tenor, re 
cently purchased the Blakelock landscape, “Spring Rock 
Cove,” for a price said to have been somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $10,000. This represents the first 
considerable purchase by Mr. McCormack in American 
art, although he has many works of art in his London 
home and in his temporary summer place in Connecti- 
cut. The Blakelock in all probability will go to London 
with him at the conclusion of his present American 
contract. 

Elser—Maximilian Elser, Jr., president of the Book 
ing and Promoting Corporation, and who will be genera! 
manager of the newly formed Metropolitan Musica! 
Bureau, was married Thursday, March 30, to Miss Hele: 
Richter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Maximilian Richte: 
of 22 East Ninety-fourth Street. Mr. Elser is 
graduate of Cornell University, class of 1907, and is a 
member of the National Arts, Cornell, and Nationa! 
Press Club of Washington. Miss Richter is a graduat« 
of Bryn Mawr. 

Farrar—A writer on botanical matters, Royal Dixon, 
likening various plants to famous human beings, com 
pares Geraldine Farrar with a thorny red cactus, “pe! 
haps the most gorgeous flower that blooms. Th: 
cactus,” says Mr. Dixon, “has to have thorns, otherwis' 
it would be destroyed by its own beauty. Talent sup 
plies a woman with thorns. At the foot of the gian' 
cactus of the desert the prairie dog, the prairie owl and 
the rattlesnake dwell together in harmony. Thes: 
creatures at the foot of the flowering cactus typify th: 
diverse elements in an audience which are brought int: 
harmony by a great voice like Miss Farrar’s.” 

Hartmann—Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, is one 0 
the noted artists who had the privilege of knowing th 
late Carmen Sylva, the poet-queen of Roumania. 0) 
his various tours of the Balkan States Mr. Hartman! 
played frequently at the Court of King Carol and Que« 
Elizabeth and spent entire days in Carmen Sylva’s com 
pany. Mr. Hartmann is authority for the statemen' 
that she worshipped at the shrine of Bach and often 
played Bach sonatas with him. Mr. Hartmann has se‘ 
eral books autographed by her, and also possesses th: 
unusual distinction of having been appointed by th: 
late King Charles to the order of “Bene Merenti.”’ 


Craft—“I intend to confine my public activities 
America in future, at least it seems so to me now, 
Marcella Craft told Harriette Brower in an interview 
published in the current number of the Musica 
Observer. “It does not seem to me right for American 
to go over to Germany and take the places which woul: 
otherwise be given to German women. These wome! 
will have to be the wage-earners and support families 
bereft of husbands and fathers. If American singers 
go over and crowd out native artists, how will the latte’ 
ever earn their bread? There will be many vacan' 
places among the men singers which can be filled b) 
foreigners, but with the women it will be a differen! 
story.” ‘ 
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N avalanche of parodies was calied 

forth by the reprinting in the New 
York Tribune’s “Conning Tower” of a 
verse from the Penn State Froth on the 
theme, “I like it.” Finally F. P. A. had 
to call a halt on these “Criminal Predilec- 
tions.” Well, here goes a musical “I like 
it,” and we dare the other parodists to 
follow suit: 
Puccini’s music’s awful slush, 
I like it. 
It makes the matinée girls gush, 
I like it. 
His tunes 1 carry right away, 
They linger with me night and day. 
“His stuff’s banal,” the critics say; 
I like it. 

B.S 


From Roy Underwood of Lindsborg, 
Kan., we have received this one: 

Wife: ‘“‘The old songs haunt me still.”’ 

Husband: ‘No wonder, considering the 


number of them you murdered before we 


were married.” 
+* * * 

Charles Haubiel tells us that at a vio- 
lin recital given by the beginners’ de- 
partment of the Musical Art Institute of 
Oklahoma City, one of the numbers was 
a duet by two little tots of seven or eight 
years. At the conclusion of the number 
one of the faculty members present who 
had been sitting behind a post and could 
see only one of the players remarked: 

“What wonderful command of double 
stop technique in one so young!” 

* * * 


First Young Thing: ‘‘I started reading 
Les Miserables’ last night. It is very in- 
teresting.” 

Second Young Thing: ‘Isn't it! | 
think it is Victor Herbert's masterpiece.” 
—Boston “Transcript.” 

* * #* 


Violin collectors please note: 

The violin was made in 1626 by Fecit Anno 
omini. Proof of the date is to be seen on 
An age-worn paper inside of the case.—The 
Valparaiso (Ind.) ‘‘Vidette.’’ 


* * * 


From the New York Tribune’s sport- 
ng page: 


Pitcher Fred Goodhart of Dickinson Col- 
ege is firmly of the belief that arm trouble, 
vhich had hindered his twirling for two 
ears, Was cured by the extended arm motion 
equired when he played a violin in an or- 
hestra. 


In that case, it might be advisable for 
MeGraw, Hughey Jennings et al. to take 





1 violin instructor along with their teams 
0 the Southern training camps. Step up, 
eachers! Who will become the Sevcik or 
uer of the American baseball world? 
* * * 


Salutations to you, W. Francis Gates, 
nd your Music Student of Los Angeles! 
flere are four bits from your April 
ssue: 

New Pupil to Teacher—‘Do you mean 
» say that you charge me ten dollare 
or this lesson?” 

Teacher—“Oh, no; I charge only four 
ollars for the lesson; the other six are 
or having to listen to your singing.” 

* * * 


Every quartet singer can tell you three 
easons why his organization isn’t per- 
ect. 


* * * 


tone: 





Pupil, in a sing-song 
ree; one, two, three.’’ 
Teacher: ‘‘Why, Margaret, 


‘One, two, 


what do you 
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: 


think you are counting—onions, potatoes or 


cabbages?’”’ 
‘““‘No, | is countin’ beets.” (Teacher retires 
beaten.) 
* * * 
An opera manager is like other men 


in being known by the company he keeps. 
* *« * 
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Fliegende 


Blattes 


From 


Fraulein (am Klavier, drgerlich) 
Sobald ich den Mund auftue, da fdngt 
dieser miserable Kéter in der Nach- 
barschaft an zu heulen! 

Kéchin (tréstend)—Daraus mussen 
Sie sich nichts machen, gnddiges Fraulein 
—der heult sogar, wenn ich singe! 

You dan’t get it? Oh, very well—here’s 
an English libretto, made by Judge: 

Miss (at the piano, angrily) —“As soon 
as I open my mouth that miserable dog 
at the neighbor’s begins to howl!” 


Cook (consolingly) —‘“‘Never mind, 
Miss, that dog howls even when I sing!” 
* * * 


She—‘‘Awfully sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long, but | was composing.” 

He—"‘I had a suspicion that you were 
making up.’’—Yale Record. 

a. & & 

This is how Fritz Kreisler’s “double- 
stopping” and other technical niceties 
impressed Ring W. Lardner, the Chicago 
Tribune humorist, at the Kreisler recital 
in Chicago: 

Mr. Kreisler the man who put on the show 
is a trick fiddle player and thats all they is 
to the show is just him and the man that 
companys him on the piano. That is you dont 
see nobody but them 2 but theys 4 or 5 more 
fiddlers back of the scenes that plays along 
wile Fred is playing and Fred wants you to 
think he is doing all the fiddling alone but 
they could not no ji fiddler play so many dif- 
ferent things at once on the same fiddle and 
he did not have me fooled for a minute. If 


theys 1 thing I know more about then golf its 
music 


* * * 


“Hello,” said a voice at the other end 
of the ’phone. “Is that the night clerk?” 

“Yes,” replied that functionary. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“T want you to send somebody up and 
make that man in the next room stop 
snoring. I can’t sleep a wink.” 

“What room are you in?” asked 
clerk. 

“No. 53. It’s the man in No. 51 
is doing the snoring.” 

“But, my dear sir,” said that clerk, 


the 
who 





MARTINUS 


at his studio, 





For professionals 





Recently arrived in NEW YORK, is now conducting a Virtuoso Class 
140 West 76th Street. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Middle of June to middle of September 
at Summer home. within one hour of New York City 

Mr. Sieveking teaches his special piano method, founded on scientific 

principles, unknown up to the present time; the fruit of ten years’ work 


MARVELOUS RESULTS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
WITHIN A VERY SHORT TIME 


SIEVEKING 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind. : Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va ; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 





It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








“do you realize that the man in No. 51 
is Signor Squallerini,. the famous tenor, 
and that we are not charging you a cent 
extra for the privilege of hearing him?” 


ELMAN IN KANSAS CITY 


Violinist Plays to Huge Audience—Ad- 
mirable Chamber Music 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., March 31.—Mischa 
Elman, the eminent violinist, attracted 
an audience which filled the Shubert The- 
ater on Tuesday afternoon, many being 
seated in the orchestra pit and on the 
stage. He was encored repeatedly and 
was most gracious in his responses. The 
Ernst Concerto was a wonderfui per- 
formance. Walter Golde was an efficient 
accompanist. 

The Shostac String Quartet gave its 
second concert of chamber music in 
Drexel Hall on Monday evening. A more 
perfect unity of tone was noticeable than 
was attained at its first appearances and 
its playing was most enjoyable. The 
Tschaikowsky Quartet was given an ex- 
cellent reading, the shading being espe- 
cially beautiful. In the Corelli number, 
written for ’cello and piano, Herman 
Beyer Hane and Clara Blakeslee were 
highly successful. The members of the 
quartet are Henri Shostac, first violin; 
Ray Shostac, second violin; Herman 
Beyer Hane, ’cellist, and William Diestal, 
viola. 

Mr. Shostac has inaugurated chamber 
music at popular prices, having begun a 
series of concerts at the Jewish Syna- 
gogue on Sunday evening, at ten cents 
admission. Fifteen hundred were in at- 
tendance and several hundred turned 
away at the first concert. M. R. M. 


A Help and a Pleasure 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed find my check for another 
year for MUSICAL AMERICA, the best mu- 
sical paper in the land. It is truly a 
great help to me, as well as the source 
of much personal pleasure. 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. BETTs. 
Richmond, Va., March 2, 1916. 
the Peruvian 
recital-giver in 





Margarita d’Alvarez, 
contralto, was a_recent 
London. 


MUSICIANS PERFORM 
IN AID OF BLIND 


Vocal, Violin, Piano and Organ 
Numbers on an Engaging 
Program 


A concert in aid of the sick and gen- 
eral fund of the Blind Men’s Improve- 
ment Club of New York was given at 
AZolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 30. An excellent program was 
provided by Edith Chapman Goold, so- 
prano; Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Edwin 
Grasse, violinist; Dr. William C. Carl, 
and William A. Enderlin, 
pianist. As many of the blind attended 
the concerts, special 
printed for their use. 

Dr. Carl, always a favorite, played 
Widor’s Andante Cantabile from the 
Fourth Symphony, Bach’s Fugue in D 
Major, and “Variations de Concert,” by 
Bonnet. Dr. Carl is a finished artist, 
both as a technician and as a musician. 
Mrs. Goold sang a group of French 
songs charmingly, and English numbers 
by Parker, Coleridge-Taylor and Hors- 
man. The latter’s popular “Bird of the 
Wilderness,” splendidly sung, was 
tumultuously applauded. Francis Moore 
was the accompanist for Mrs. Goold. 

Mr. Grasse, who has proved that, his 
blindness in no way hampers his play- 
ing, was heard in Sarasate’s “Faust 
Fantasie,” an Intermezzo of Brahms, 
and in several pieces of his own. His 
delightful “Waves at Play” was very 
well received. Mr. Meyn sang a group 
of songs of Israel Joseph, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Several numbers 
were still in manuscript form, and 
seemed to win favor. Both singer and 
composer were heartily applauded. 

Mr. Enderlin, an accomplished pianist, 
played numbers by Chopin, Rubinstein, 
the “Spinning Song” of Wagner-Liszt 
and Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase. The 
program was completed with a duet, 
Henschel’s “Gondoliera,” sung effectively 
by Mrs. Goold and Mr. Meyn. Judging 
from the size of the audience, the fund 
should have been substantially aug- 
mented. H. B. 


organist, 


programs were 
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KUNWALD FORCES IN 
STIRRING PROGRAM 


Sibelius Symphony and Elsen- 
heimer Scherzo Thrillingly 
Performed 





CINCINNATI, March 26.—The Sibelius 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor was the 
chief offering of Dr Kunwald and the 
Cincinnati Orchestra at the concert of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
of this week, the remaining numbers of 
which were “Air de Lia” from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” sung by Helen 
Stanley; “Scherzo, “Irrlichter,” Dr. 
Nikolas J. Elsenheimer; aria, “Depuis 
Le Jour,” Charpentier, Miss Stanley; 


and Overture to “Tannhauser,”’ Wagner. 

An interesting phenomenon is being 
observed in connection with symphony 
audiences in Cincinnati in that the en- 
thusiasm aroused by Dr. Kunwaid and 
his men seems to increase as the season 
draws to a close rather than diminish, as 
one would expect. After an extraordi- 
narily busy winter, both socially and 
musically, the Sibelius Symphony has ap- 
parently marked the climax of this en- 
thusiasm, as this remarkable work and 
its equally remarkable interpretation 
have indisputably been the most con- 
spicuous symphonic success of the year. 

When this same symphony was played 
here some years ago by Dr. Muck it was 
an uncertain and half-hearted audience 
which received its at that time uncon- 
ventional and fantastic message. The 
Cincinnati public has been so soundly 
trained by Dr. Kunwald’s consistent edu- 
cational scheme that at the recent series 
it readily grasped the unusual idiom and 
form of the symphony and accepted its 
marvelously beautiful and emotional sub- 
ject matter with unbounded enthusiasm. 
At both afternoon and evening concerts 
the applause was tumultuous and on both 
occasions Dr. Kunwald generously shared 
the applause with his men, compelling 
them to rise and respond to the ovation. 

A particularly interesting novelty for 
the local public was the “Irrlichter” 
Scherzo of Dr. Elsenheimer, who was for 
many years identified with the city’s 
musical fraternity, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the College of Music. In it the 
composer displays a profound grasp of 
orchestral construction and a decided gift 
for emotional color. The work was well 
received and warmly applauded. There 
was a fine interpretation of the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture. 

The soloist of the series, Helen Stan- 
ley, sang in place of Anna Case, who was 
prevented by illness from appearing with 
the orchestra. Miss Stanley made an 
immediate success. Her art is highly de- 
veloped and her voice one of rare beauty 
with a warm, lustrous quality. Although 
Miss Stanley was formerly a Cincin- 
natian her reception was by no means 
based on this fact but on the unusually 
satisfying presentation of her songs. As 
an encore she gave the Carmen aria, “Je 
dis que rien ne m’épouvante.” 

Announcements of the May Festival, 
which will soon occupy the attention of 
the musical public, have recently been re- 
ceived. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Dr 
Kunwald, will again be the orchestral me- 
dium, while the chorus of 800 voices will 
be one of the great features of the fes- 
tival. 


The chorus of 800 children from the 


public schools will assist in the perform- 
ance of the “Children’s Crusade” and also 
in “St. Paul,” which will be sung on the 
opening night, May 2.  Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” and the Ninth Sym- 
phony will constitute the program of the 
second evening. An orchestral concert 
will be given Thursday afternoon and 
also on Saturday afternoon. “The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” will be sung Friday 
evening and Brahms’s “German Re- 
quiem” and Wagner excerpts on Satur- 
day evening. The soloists will be Mme. 
Olive Fremstad, Florence Hinkle, Edith 
Chapman Goold, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Sophie Braslau, Morgan Kingston, Lam- 
bert Murphy, Clarence Whitehill and 
Arthur Middleton. / oe me 


FREDRICK SCHLIEDER RECITAL 








Wilmington, Del., Hears Organist-Com- 
poser in Pleasing Program 


Frederick Schlieder, the well-known 
New York organist and composer, gave 
a very successful recital on March 16 at 
Grace M. E. Church, Wilmington, Del., 
assisted by Elda Idle Elmer, soprano. 

Mr. Schlieder offered a program made 
up of the Grand March from “Aida,” 
Bach’s chorale “Herzlich thut mir ver- 
langen,” Ralph Kinder’s Meditation, 
Lemmens’s Fanfare, the Introduction to 
Act III of “Lohengrin,” Lemare’s famil- 
iar Andantino, an Allegretto by Guil- 
mant, Batiste’s Communion in G and 
René L. Becker’s First Sonata. His en- 
tire performance was masterly and his 
judgment in arranging a program that 
varied finely in its lighter and more 
serious aspects was highly appreciated. 

Much interest centered in the improvi- 
sation which the organist gave. A theme 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony was handed him by Norris C. Mor- 
gan, the regular organist of the church. 
Mr. Schlieder’s development of it and 
his entire treatment proved the value of 
his system of improvisation, which he 
is now teaching in New York and which 
he claims will eliminate the uninteresting 
improvisations which so many organists 
are performing. Mr. Schlieder was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 





Columbia Festival Chorus to Present 
Two Novelties 


For the spring concert at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 27, of 
the Columbia University Festival Chorus, 
in codperation with the Brooklyn Ora- 
torio Society, Walter Henry Hall, profes- 
sor of church and choral music at Co- 
lumbia University, who conducts this or- 
ganization, has prepared a program that 
will include two novelties. Frederick S. 
Converse’s “The Peace Pipe” and Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s “The Black Night” will on 
this occasion receive their initial New 
York performances. In the former, the 
baritone solo will be sung by William 
Wade Hinshaw, the only soloist of the 
occasion. The Elgar work, which the 
composer describes as a “symphony for 
chorus and orchestra,” has no solo parts, 
and is said to be an exceedingly interest- 
ing composition, a pure choral work writ- 
ten by the great English composer about 
the same time as his “King Olaf.” The 
chorus will be assisted by an orchestra 
of sixty men. 





Charles N. Granvfile Engaged for May 
Festival in Detroit 

Charles Norman Granville, baritone, 

has been engaged as one of the soloists 


at the Detroit May Festival on May 6. 
He will appear as Valentine in “Faust.” 
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MAUDE FAY MAKES 
RECITAL APPEARANCE 


Soprano Well Received in Her 
First New York Performance 
in That Capacity 


Maude Fay, whose acquaintance New 
York first made at the Metropolitan a 
month or so ago when she was a guest 
Sieglinde in “Walkiire,” introduced her- 
self in another capacity last Saturday 
afternoon when she gave a recital of 


songs in AZolian Hall. Miss Fay enjoyed 
a generally warmer reception than at the 
opera. Unquestionably she sang better. 
She revealed herself as an artist of 
strong individuality and her talents were 
quickly recognized by an audience that 
was notable for its size as well as for the 
large number of prominent persons it 
contained. 

Nature furnished Miss Fay with a 
large voice, in itself of good quality. It 
equipped her likewise with temperament 
and illuminating intellect. The dramatic 
cast of this temperament makes the 
operatic stage a fitter habitat for Miss 
Fay than the recital hall. Yet she pos- 
sesses taste and understanding sufficient 
to guard her against flagrant violation 
of concert principles. Manifestly her ex- 
perience in this line has been sufficiently 
considerable. 

That she can control her vocal produc- 
tion so as to utter tones of solidity, body 
and unforced beauty she demonstrated a 
number of times, notably in Berlioz’s 
“L’Absence,” in Sibella’s “Bocca Dolo- 
rosa,” in the aria “Es giebt ein Reich,” 
from Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

This being so, one is moved to regret 
all the more the laxities Miss Fay per- 
mitted herself in the aria “Non mi dir,” 
from “Don Giovanni,” with the colora- 
tura of which—for one thing—she is not 
qualified to cope; in Handel’s “Oh! Sleep, 
why dost thou leave me?” and in Mar- 
cello’s “Quella Fiamma che m’accende.” 
Brahms’s “Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer” she sang with taste and true 
understanding and Cornelius’s “Komm, 
wir wandeln” very winsomely. 

Upon the long air from Strauss’s op- 
eratic burlesque Miss Fay had clearly ex- 
pended much thought and effort and her 
delivery of it showed authority and much 
warmth. A part of the air she repeated 
in response to applause. As comfortable 
vocally as the best written pages of 
“Rosenkavalier,” the number is musically 
quite commonplace and undistinguished, 
except for a few harmonic progressions 
that Strauss patented over a quarter of 
a century ago. It is the second “Ariadne” 
solo excerpt heard in New York, Yvonne 
de Tréville having sung Zerbinetta’s 
florid air here two seasons ago. 

Kurt Schindler played Miss Fay’s ac- 
companiments tastefully. 








Alexander Bloch Recovered From IIl- 
ness 


Alexander Bloch, the young New York 
violinist, was engaged recently to appear 
in a concert at Kingston, N. Y., with 
Lucy Gates, but was prevented from 
doing so by illness, from which he has 
now recovered. He appeared in a con- 
cert at Chickering Hall, New York, on 
April 5. Mr. Bloch has just purchased 
of Caressa and Francais a genuine Guad- 
agnini violin, which he will use in his 
concert performances. 





Enrichetta Onelli to Tour Under Foster 
& Foster Management 


Enrichetta Onelli, the lyric soprano, 
will be heard in the concert field in this 
country the coming season under the 
management of Foster & Foster. Mme. 
Onelli gained a considerable reputation 
in Europe, having appeared numerous 
times on the platforms of the prominent 
opera houses of Italy, and was one of 
the leading prima donnas of the Quinlan 
Grand Opera Company, touring Great 
Britain, Australia and South Africa. 





Smith College Music Professor Weds 


Helen Chapin Moodey, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Lyman Moodey of 
Plainfield, N. J., and Wilson Townsend 
Moog, professor of music at Smith Col- 
lege, were married on March 25 at the 
home of the bride’s parents by the Rev. 
L. Clark Seelye, president emeritus of 
Smith College. 
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THUEL 


BURNHAM’S 
TOUR 





Some More Press Enthusiasms 


CHICAGO 
“Mr. Burnham played the Mozart 
Pastorale exquisitely and_ the 


Beethoven Sonata with a variety of 
tone, touch and atmosphere which 
made the well-known work a thing 
of new beauty.—Evening Ameri- 
can. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

“With the martial phrases of the 
A Major Polonaise of Chopin (all 
the hackneyed character banished 
by the freshness of the Burnham 
interpretation) ringing still in one’s 
senses, it is a temptation to make 
this same enthusiasm the keynote 
to Mr. Burnham’s artistic person- 
ality. He undoubtedly possesses 
tremendous vitalitv, made possible 
largely by his wonderfully free arm 
technique and_ great. physical 
energy, but his art as a pianist is 
full of finer beauties. It is keenly 
poetic, it gives wings to the im- 
agination and splendid elation to 
the feelings. It leaves behind a 
ringing.”—Morning Record. 


ABILENE, TEXAS. 

“The Moussorgsky number Mr 
Burnham was forced to repeat as 
also happened when he gave the 
exquisite ‘Shadow Dance,’ by Mac- 
Dowell, at an almost unbelievable 
tempo. The well-known polonaise 
by the same composer closed the 
program, and it was easy to see 
that Mr. Burnham held in reserve 
for this finale an abundance of 
energy and vitality. In this num 
ber he displayed his greatest vir- 
tuosity and dynamic powers. and 
received for this brilliant climax a 
tumult of applause.”—Daily Re- 
porter. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


“His interpretations and wonder 
ful personality won the admiration 
of his hearers from the beginning 
of his remarkable program, and 
after each number the applause in 
creased. The manner in which h: 
masters the technical and dramati: 
qualities of both the light and 
heavy numbers of his repertoire is 
one at which his entranced audi- 
ence marveled. His talent and 
ability as a true artist justified the 
emotions which were evident in his 
audience. An astounding evenness 
was shown in the Bach numbers 
and these he gave with artisti 
brilliancy.”—Daily Oklahoman. 


NORMAN, OKLA. 


“Thuel Burnham is a wonder 
The first thing that is noticeable 
about him is his tremendous con 
fidence. He knows the piano. In 
the ‘Hopak’ of Moussorgsky h« 
showed his complete mastery of 
his instrument — an impeccable 
technique and extraordinary bra- 
vura, a veritable storm of applause 
followed.”—University Oklahoman. 

STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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DO NOT CODDLE VOICE, SAYS MME. NOVELLO-DAVIES 








——- 


Famous English Artist-Teacher Is 
Ardent Believer in Outdoor 
School— Will Begin in America 
a Second ‘‘Kent Colony’’—In- 
telligence Is Greatest Requisite 
in Making Successful Singer, 
She Declares—Her Son Has 
Composed Song That Is 
‘“‘Tipperary’s’’ Rival 


ME. CLARA NOVELLO-DAVIES, 

the famous voice teacher of London. 
who is in America this year to meet her 
pupils—neutral ground to which her stu- 
dents are flocking from three conti- 
nents—believes that brains are éven more 
essential than voice for a singer’s suc- 
cess. 

“Takes Brains to Sing” 


“That is why I get impatient with the 
people who prattle about the voice as if 


it were a mechanical contrivance. Non- 
sense! It takes brains to sing. Give 
me a person with brains and I will turn 
you out a singer, but no power on earth 
can make a successful singer if there is 
just a voice to work with and no intelli- 
gence back of it.” 

And Mme. Novello-Davies is speaking 
from thirty years’ experience as a voca! 
instructor—“voice liberator” rather—in 
which time, approximately, she has given 
more than 30,000 lessons—yet she looks 
like a woman in the early thirties! 

“How do I do it? By keeping my mind 
busy; by being interested in many things, 
by not being content to go about in a 
little circle of daily duties, but keeping 
my mind open to all the many-sided 
phases of life; by keeping my sympathies 
alert, through entering into all the diffi- 
culties and problems that my students 
face. If one’s mind is young the body 
responds—always.” 


Some of Her Famous Pupils 


American successes of her students have 
been a pleasant feature of Mme. Novello- 
Davies’s first year in New York, as she 
numbers among her pupils Sybil Vane, 
one of the foremost successes of this 
year’s concert season, and the baritone 
Wilfred Douthitt. 

In the delightful New York studio 
where Mme. Novello-Davies is now re- 
ceiving her students is a most interesting 
collection of autograph letters and souve- 
nirs of great personalities in the world of 
music, literature and royalty—the latter 
represented by a handsome jeweled 
brooch presented to Mme. Novello-Davies 
by the late Queen Victoria of England. 

In the place of honor on the mantel is 
a portrait of Mme. Novello-Davies’ dis- 
tinguished young son, Ivor Novello, 
composer of the song “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” which, taking the place 
of “Tipperary,” has been translated into 
six languages and sung in every Allied 
camp in the war zone. 
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Upper picture, left: Mme. Clara Novelio- 
Davies at Park Hill, Cardiff, bringing her 
bouquets to the wounded soldiers in hos- 
pital the day after her concert to aid the 
Y. M. C. A. Hut Fund; upper picture, right: 
Mme. Clara Novelio-Davies, artist-teacher; 
lower picture: Outdoor class at ‘Kent 
Colony.’’ The latter picture, by Clark & 
Hyde, is ‘‘Passed by Censor’”’ 


The composer, who is only twenty-two 
years of age, is now assisting in the pro- 
duction of his light opera, which is to be 
presented at the London Gaiety this 
season. His patriotism has found vent 
not only in the stirring song, heard wher- 
ever English soldiers gather, but the 
composer is a member of the Aviation 
Corps, awaiting orders for active service. 


Recreating “Kent Colony” 


Meanwhile, his mother is re-creating in 
America the artistic center that her years 
of arduous work in London had built. 
“Kent Colony,” the much talked-of out- 
door school for singing, which Mme. 
Novello-Davies and her son established 
last year, will have a replica here, as she 
is already looking about for a similar 
situation in which to establish an outdoor 
school near New York this season. 

“People coddle their voices too much,” 
said Mme. Novello-Davies. “They seem 
afraid of the fresh air. Singers go about 
wrapped in cotton wool, metaphorically 
speaking, then they wonder why they are 
incessantly having throat troubles. One 
must have the inspiration that only the 
out of doors can give, the joy and en- 
thusiasm that comes from perfect health 
—and perfect health is something that 
one can not obtain in a hothouse exist- 
ence. Our experiments at Kent Colony 
last year have convinced me that the out- 
of-door school is the ideal way to conduct 
voice-building—besides, think of the de- 
light of rehearsing opera out under the 
trees! 


What Makes Success? 


“Then, there is the pleasure of working 
in a new field, which is always a joy. 
New fields of work, wider avenues of 
service—that is what I found makes up 
the delight of living, and the teacher has 
such a wonderful opportunity to make 
her personality felt—through all the men 
and women who are carrying messages of 
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song around the world, much better than 
gathering the laurels oneself, although 
many people do not realize it.” 

MAY STANLEY. 


Standardization and “School Credits” 
Discussed in Atlantic City 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 30.— 
“Standardization of Music Teaching,” and 
“Credits for Music,” were the subjects 
discussed by G. Mark Wilson and J. A. 
Dwyer in Library Hall on March 22. 
A large audience of local musicians 
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and music teachers attended and were 
deeply impressed by the presentation of 
the subject. The Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, of which Leopold Godow- 
sky is editor-in-chief, was offered as a 
basis for standardization of piano teach- 
ing and as a means of establishing credits 
in the public schools for work accom- 
plished privately by the students in piano 
study. 

D. Hendrik Ezerman, director of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, gave 
illustrations at the piano. 
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FINAL ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT IN ST. PAUL 


Minneapolis Orchestra Closes 
Series—Julia Culp 
the Soloist 


ST. PAUL, MINN., March 31.—The 
twelfth and final concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul 
was played in the Auditorium last night. 
It was a fitting climax to the season, 
affording opportunity for enjoying the 
privileges of orchestral concerts jointly 
with Minneapolis without joint financial 
‘responsibility. No guarantee has been 
required of St. Paul and the patronage 
has not been general owing, perhaps, to 
the want of civic pride, naturally absent 
in the case of a visiting. body, as a spur. 
But it has been a sincerely musical com- 
pany which has gathered in increasing 
numbers at these fortnightly events, 
and for the most part, expressed itself 
approvingly and with enthusiasm. 
Rumors that the orchestral association 
is already considering another season in 
terms of “pairs of dates” on consecutive 
nights for the Twin Cities indicate the 
trend of managerial intention as favor- 
able to a continuance of this season’s 
arrangements. 

Opposite points in the scale of musi- 
cal purpose were brought into relief in 
last night’s program. Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony stood forth as the beautiful 
and supreme example of objective sym- 
phonic music, to which one listened with 
no gropings for hidden’ meanings. 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” 
gave cause for reaction from another 
kind of sensitivity, and it must be con- 
fessed that its subjective quality gripped 
one as no “mere temple of beauty” could. 
However, its extreme length and _tor- 
tuous windings, with its many emotional 
climaxes and anti-climaxes, found one ex- 
hausted long before the triumphant close 
brought relief. The brasses were insuf- 
ferably blatant, but not to the extinction 
of an impression of remarkable music 
played with distinction. : 

Between these widely differentiated 
orchestral numbers Mme. Julia Culp 
made a very distinguished appearance 
in Beethoven’s “Adelaide” (orchestra- 
tion by Arnold Schénberg) and Strauss’s 
“Morgen.” Control was unquestionably 
the dominating characteristic of Mme. 
Culp’s appearance. Control of the body, 
of the breath, of the voice, of the ac- 
companying orchestra, of the audience 
and all attending circumstances was the 
force which made her exquisite vocal art 
the handmaiden of her intelligence and 
held her audience submissive to her ap- 
peal. This remarkable and very beautiful 
demonstration was again applied in the 





singing of four Brahms songs, which, 
with Mr. Bos at the piano, gave better 
opportunity for the singer’s very effec- 
tive and delicate shading than was pos- 
sible with orchestral accompaniment. 
The reaction of the audience was in- 
stant and sustained. 

The closing numbers of the program 
were Berlioz’s “Queen Mab” Scherzo 
from the symphony, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
and the Overture to a Comedy of 
Shakespeare, Op. 15, by Scheinpflug. 

The Schubert Club program of 
Wednesday afternoon brought before its 
members Ella Richards and Franklin 
Krieger, two pianists of high standing 
and pleasure-giving qualities, in Sind- 
ing’s Variationen, Op. 2, for two pianos. 
These artists again appeared in Cho- 
pin’s Rondo, Op. 73, and a Gavotte and 
Musette, Op. 200, by Raff-Pescio. Ada 
Dahlgren, contralto, sang the “Von 
Ewiger Liebe” by Brahms, Hiie’s “I 
Wept Beloved,” Leoni’s “Coolan Dhu” 
and Hildach’s “Lenz.” Bessie Godkin 
was the accompanist. Violin solos were 
played by Frank Czdarsky, with Jean 
Adie at the piano. . es ©. B. 


EDYTH MAGEE WINS SUIT 








Singer in Rockefeller Church Recovers 
Salary from Music Committee 


A jury in the Supreme Court has 
awarded to Edyth Magee, the _ well- 
known singer, a verdict of $950, a year’s 
salary as choir singer in the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, commonly known as 
the Rockefeller Church. The action was 
brought against the secretary of the mu- 
sic committee, Horace W. Fish, who was 
sued on the ground of fraud and deceit. 

Among witnesses for the plaintiff 
were Commodore Frank S. Hastings, who 
gave testimony based upon long experi- 
ence as to commonly recognized usages in 
the engagement of choir singers; also Dr. 
J. E. McMichael, a member of the music 
committee at the time of the alleged 
fraudulent action, who testified to the 
validity of the plaintiff’s statements. 

The jury was instructed by Justice 
Ford to award full damages to Miss Ma- 
gee if it thought the plaintiff’s case war- 
ranted such action. 





LESLIE HODGSON IN VIRGINIA 





New York Pianist Delights Hearers at 
Randolph Macon Institute 


DANVILLE, VA., March 28.—Leslie 
Hodgson, the New York pianist, gave a 
delightful recital at Randolph Macon In- 
stitute, Danville, on March 27. Among 
the beautiful works which he played was 
the Cadman Sonata, recently given by 
him in New York. 

From the beginning to the end of his 
program Mr. Hodgson showed himself an 
artist of the highest order. His tech- 
nique is remarkable, tone broad and beau- 
tiful and his playing is marked by 
warmth, poetry and poise. F. A. 





with 


Frances Nash 


“Brilliant and captivating young American pianist’’ 


Triumphs during first season as soloist 


N.Y. Philharmonic Orchestra (2 Concerts) 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra 


Address Personal Representative 
EVELYN HOPPER, BOX 68, NEW YORK CITY 


Pennsylvania Terminal Station 











HADLEY ‘‘PAN” SUITE 
GIVEN AT WALDORF 


Composer and Herbert Hear Own 
Works—Lucy Gates Aide of 
Knecht Orchestra 


Two noted American composers heard 
their own works performed by Joseph 
Knecht’s Waldorf-Astoria orchestra in 
its first public concert on April 2 in the 
hotel ballroom. These were Victor Her- 
bert and Henry Hadley, and the audi- 
ence was so pleased with their respective 


works that it applauded until the com- 
posers bowed their acknowledgments 
from the box which they occupied. 

Mr. Hadley was representd by a suite 
of numbers from his Bohemian Club 
grove play, “The Atonement of Pan,” 
which was given its first New York 
hearing by Mr. Knecht. Of the four 
movements, the entr’ acte pleased the 
hearers with its straightforward, flow- 
ing melody, the theme of which recurs 
in the “Dance of the Nymphs” and the 
Intermezzo. The former is a graceful 
ballet valse, and the latter an atmos- 
pheric sylvan picture. Most striking 
was the final “Dance of the Harpies,” 
in which Mr. Hadley has achieved some 
good effects, both rhythmically and in his 
instrumentation. 

Of Mr. Herbert’s works the one chosen 
was his familiar Irish Rhapsodie, in 
which he has effectively used some of the 
famous tunes of his native land. These 
numbers were played capably under Mr. 
Knecht, as were the “Oberon” Overture, 





Wagner’s “Waldweben” and “Lohengrin” 
Prelude and the Tschaikowsky 1812” 
Overture. 

The American spirit of the occasion 
was increased by the engagement of the 
native coloratura, Lucy Gates, as soloist. 
It is unfortunate for New York that 
Miss Gates has not sung here oftener 
this season, for she is a coloratura who 
supplements her florid agility with 
marked intelligence and interpretative 
skill. One could not wish for singing 
more truly beautiful than her delivery 
of the Mozart “Una voce poco fa” and 
Handel’s “Come, My Beloved,” the latter 
of which was a joy for its nobility of 
style and preservation of the classic 
phrase. K. S. C. 


GIVE SHAKESPEARIAN FANTASY 








MacDowell Club Makes Contribution to 
Tercentenary Celebration 


The MacDowell Club of New York 
made its contribution to the Shakespeare 
Tercentenary with a brilliant Italian fan- 
tasy, given on March 31. Strolling play- 
ers as characters from Shakespeare en- 
tertained the court, and David Bispham 
sang in his well-nigh incomparable fash- 
ion, “When I Was a Page,” in the réle 
of Falstaff. Catherine Culbert was the 
chief dancer and Mrs. Paul Goold sang 
in the part of Desdemona. 

The dialogue was the work of Percy 
MacKaye. Part Two of the program 
was a pantomime in five scenes, in cos- 
tumes of the sixteenth century. The mu- 
sic was arranged by Arthur Farwell. 
The program was arranged to set forth 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Italian 
comedy and to Italian players who ap- 
peared in England during the poet’s life- 
time. 











The piano concerto in A Minor 
by Grieg introduced the soloist, 
Mme. Katharine Goodson, the emi- 
nent young English artist. 

Mme. Goodson grows very seri- 
ously and intently absorbed in her 
interpretation, apparently with lit- 
tle thought of the audience present 





in the flesh and more of an im- 
aginary audience of “higher critics 
invisible” and of the attainment of 
the ideal. Her technical precision 
impresses one as a “photographic” 
reproduction of the score, illumined 
with a_ tremendous intellectual 
forcefulness, yet her deep-souled 
artistry is the outpouring of a 
pent-up and consuming emotional 
exuberance. She made a profound 
impression.—The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, March 11, 1916. 


In the second part came the de- 
lightfully melodious and brilliant 
piano concerto of Grieg, superbly 
played by Miss Goodson. 


How refreshing it was to hear 
the Grieg concerto after the inter- 
mission, and especially to hear it 
played so finely as Miss Goodson 
did. She played it with virile ef- 
fect, with great technical sweep 
and with a rhythmic certainty that 
was a pleasure to hear. It was 
withal a clean, crisp, legitimate 
performance, prompted by a gen- 
uine musical nature, the kind of a 
performance one never tires of 
hearing. 


At the conclusion of Miss Good- 
son’s playing of the concerto she 
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KATHARINE 


GOODSON 


Makes ‘‘Profound Impression’’ with 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


was recalled a great number of 
times, and finally sat down to play 
an encore.—The Cincinnati En- 
quirer, March 11, 1916. 

The soloist of the afternoon was 
Katharine Goodson, who was pre- 
sented here last season by the 
Matinee Musical Club. Although 
Mme. Goodson had appeared with 
all the other important orchestras 
in this country repeatedly, Cincin- 
nati had not had the good fortune 
of hearing her with orchestra until 
this week. She played the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor, one of the 
most popular of all piano con- 
certos. She gave it a splendid in- 
terpretation, displaying a virility of 
tone almost masculine, tempered by 
a refined imagination into the ut- 
most beauty.—The Cincinnati Post, 
March 11, 1916. 

The soloist of the concert was 
Katharine Goodson, who previ- 
ously made a favorable impression 
at a concert of the Matinee Musi- 
cale. Mme. Goodson is a pianist 
whose solid technic and brilliant, 
crisp enunciations combine admir- 








ably with orchestral values. Her 
playing is sure, distinct, mu- 
sicianly. For the Grieg concerto 


for pianoforte and orchestra which 
she selected for this concert the 
artist had certain well defined ideas, 
and toward the expression of these 
she was well seconded by the or- 
chestra and its director. The con- 
certo was vivid and healthy in tone 
rather than sentimental.—The Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, March 11, 1916. 
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NEW YORK’S OPERA SEASON COMES TO AN END 


A Year Not Remarkable for Brilliancy of Achievement, with the Management Handicapped by Mis- 
fortunes That Befell a Number of the Leading Singers—‘‘ Prince Igor’’ Pre-eminent Among 
the New Works Presented—Revivais of “Rigoletto”? and ‘‘Samson’’ Other Highly Honorable 
Achievements—Caruso Makes a Two-word Speech at the Closing Matinée 














AGNER’S “Siegfried” last Satur- 
day evening brought the Metro- 
politan Company’s New York season to 
a close. The following day the greater 


part of the singers left for the three- 
week sojourn in Boston which, because 
the Diaghileff ballet houses itself at the 
Metropolitan all through April, will pre- 
cede the yearly expedition to Atlanta. 
As usual, the final performances of the 
season witnessed a greater outpouring 
of opera goers than the immediately pre- 
ceding week, and several of them were 
marked by exceedingly demonstrative 
leave takings. In this respect the closing 
night was not at all conspicuous, con- 
trary to custom. Both after the first and 
the second acts—admirably performed— 
numerous curtain calls rewarded Messrs. 
Urlus, Braun, Reiss and Goritz, who 
filled their accustomed rdéles in this 
drama. Nor was Mr. Bodanzky forgot- 
ten, and loud applause greeted him 
when he appeared to begin each act. The 
last scene, which closed with Mme. 
Gadski and Mr. Urlus on the stage, got 
only what must be regarded under the 
circumstances as perfunctory plaudits. 
It was the soprano’s first appearance 
since the sensational arrest of her hus- 
band, Hans Tauscher (who, by the way, 
attended the performance), and there 
was speculation as to whether the un- 
pleasantness of the whole episode would 
affect her own work or the attitude of 
her hearers. The soprano seemed, in- 
deed, to labor under a severe strain and 
appeared anxious to get through Briinn- 
hilde’s single scene as quickly as possible. 
Hence it would be uncharitable to dilate 
upon her singing of the music. Mmes. 
Homer and Sparkes and Mr. Ruysdael 
also took part in the performance. 

But if the evening was decorous, plenty 
of hysterical excitement marked the 
doings of the afternoon when “Carmen” 
had its second hearing of the week before 
a record-breaking audience. The line of 
prospective standees began to form at 
8 in the morning. The sight moved 
Mr. Gatti when he reached his office at 
10 o’clock. Ascertaining that Mme. Alda 
did not wish to use the eight seats in the 
director’s box, he distributed them among 
the first eight women in the waiting 
ranks, much to their delight. The per- 
formance itself offered no unusual 
features. But a dozen curtain calls after 


the second act and thirteen after the 
third led to wild scenes at the close, 


when members of the crowd insisted on 
a speech from Caruso. After pleas from 
Mr. Guard and remonstrances in dumb 
show from the tenor the latter finally 
quelled the hubbub and sent the audience 
home by saying “ ‘Siegfried’ to-night.” 
The Italian performances ended with 


“Lucia,” on Friday evening, when a 
warm farewell was tendered Mme. 
Barrientos and Mr. Martinelli. Two 
operas were sung on Thursday—in the 
afternoon the “Butterfly” deferred from 
several weeks ago, and in the evening 
“Rigoletto.” At the close of Puccini’s 
opera Geraldine Farrar received a bou- 
quet from her husband, Lou Tellegen, 
who threw it to her from a box in ex- 
change, it was decided by those who 
concern themselves with such heart-stir- 
ring events, for the embracements she 
bestowed on him at the premiére of his 
play. In “Rigoletto” Caruso, de Luca 
and Barrientos shone resplendently. The 
previous Wednesday evening audience 
was treated to the third “Rheingold” of 
the winter, well performed. 


The Season in Retrospect 


The season now passed into history 
has not been brilliant. On that score it 
were futile to mince words. Excuses may 
be devised with more or less show of 
validity and legitimate pleas of untoward 
circumstances properly registered. 
Withal, remains the inalienable fact that 
the year ranked distinctly lower than the 
previous one in almost every aspect of 
artistic significance. A year ago most 
of the shortcomings with which the past 
winter was so liberally interspersed 
would probably have been freely con- 
doned out of sheer gratitude that an 
opera season was possible at all. But in 
view of last year’s standards no such 
leniency of judgment is now defensible. 

And yet the disposition to lay the full 
burden. of culpability on managerial 
shoulders must to a considerable degree 
be combated. More than one instance 
showed Mr. Gatti-Casazza to be the vic- 
tim of fortuitous circumstances. IIl 
health played havoc with certain mem- 
bers of the company and in this wise 
came to affect the répertoire. Certain 
newcomers on whom firm reliance was 
placed failed to stand the baptism of 
fire to which new recruits are subjected 
at the Metropolitan, thus upsetting close- 
cropped calculations. And at the same 
time the short engagements or the pro- 
longed absence on concert tours of proven 
favorites rendered the company danger- 
ously vulnerable to critical attack. Nor 
did the quality of the novelties presented 
make atonement for the vocal weaknesses 
of the organization. 

MusIcAL AMERICA published last week 
a categorical list of operas performed 
during the twenty weeks of the season. 
It revealed a total of 128 perform- 
ances of eighteen operas in _ Italian, 
twelve in German, three in French and 
one in Spanish. Adding to these the ten 
performances given in Brooklyn, the 
fourteen in Philadelphia, the twenty-five 


to be given during the three-week Boston 
season, and the seven scheduled for At- 
lanta, the company will be found to have 
given (including nineteen Sunday night 
concerts in New York) 204 performances. 
The list disclosed several surprising 
omissions. By these hang several tales. 
Of that presently, however. In the be- 
ginning four novelties were promised. 
Three achieved performance. Of revivals 
there were four. More—and better ones 
—had been scheduled at the outset. 

Among the new works Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor” held pre-eminence from 
every point of view. Compared with 
“Boris,” it lacked musical grandeur and 
intensity of inspiration, and as drama it 
was entirely deficient in interest—a fact 
accentuated by the omission of the third 
act. Yet its picturesque ballet, involving 
some spirited and delightful music spiced 
with orientalism, sustained interest in the 
opera through the five performances it 
received. The misfortune of “Prince 
Igor” lay in the fact that it reached this 
country after “Boris,” which has estab- 
lished itself as the archetype of Russian 
opera in the minds of American opera- 
goers. 

January witnessed the world premiére 
of the one-act “Goyescas.” Far more 
pother attended the event than was really 
warranted, for the opera proved a feeble 
affair, in spite of some agreeable touches 
of local color and a quantity of pleas- 
ant, if unoriginal, undramatic and 
altogether superficial music. Consorted 
with “Pagliacci,” in which shone Caruso, 
the Spanish work was heard by throngs. 
Coupled with an indifferent cast in “Cav- 
alleria,” it evinced no drawing power 
whatever. Its melancholy fate assumes 
the proportions of tragedy in the light 
of recent events, since its composer, En- 
rique Granados, returning home not a 
little depressed by the cool, critical recep- 
tion of his work, appears to have perished 
with his wife in the Sussex outrage. 

In March was given Goetz’s “Taming 
of the Shrew,” which the Metropolitan 
announced a year or more ago. The 
proximity of the Shakespearean tercen- 
tenary festivities gave the production a 
semblance of timeliness of which the 
management made capital. A more dis- 
couraging waste of time, labor and money 
than was represented by this specimen of 
German kappellmeister balderdash could 
scarcely be imagined. The work had two 
performances, both heard with indiffer- 
ence. The possibilities of its resurgence 
next season are too remote to warrant 
advance protests at this writing. An 
opera that would unquestionably have 
added lustre to a season that needed it 
sorely was Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” It 
never materialized, despite promises. 
But to assuage possible disappointment 
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“Sonnambula” was galvanized into an 
appearance of life. The lovely devotion 
and felicity of treatment accorded Bel- 
lini’s hoary work by Conductor Polacco 
and the vocal agility of Maria Barrientos 
served to carry the opera through three 
performances yet, though these two fac- 
tors won generous critical appreciation, 
the audiences remained apathetic. 


The Missing “Falstaff” 


Had the management sincerely desired 
operatically to honor Shakespeare in the 
most effectual manner no better medium 
could there have been than Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff’—with the possible exception of 
that master’s “Otello”’—and “Falstaff” 
had actually been promised for presenta- 
tion—has been, indeed, for the last two 
or three years. But nothing in this line 
came to pass, though the Metropolitan 
has in Mr. Polacco a conductor whose in- 
terpretation of Verdi’s comedy has been 
proclaimed unsurpassable in foreign 
musie centers; and in either Mr. Scotti 
or Mr. Amato a capable exponent of the 
title réle. It is now seriously incumbent 
upon the management to fulfill this long- 
standing “Falstaff” promise at its very 
earliest convenience next season. : 

The “Barber” and “Lucia’”—both use- 
ful for the purposes of the new color- 
atura soprano, Mme. Barrientos, and 
among the least likely to try the patience 
of a generation reared on more solid 
musical food—were resuscitated after a 
few years’ rest to four hearings apiece. 
In December there suddenly reappeared 
“Martha.” Freely confessing that we 
dread the advent of this opera as the 
plague, it behooves us, nevertheless, to 
chronicle that the production was admir- 
ably devised and executed, and that but 
for the early departure of Mme. Hempel 
Flotow’s opera could have endured al 
most twice its four performances. 

But the really luminous events of the 
year must be sought in the elaborately 
restudied presentations of “Rigoletto” 
and “Samson and Delilah,” Verdi’s popu 
lar work, for a number of years sicklied 
o’er with a dull cast of routine was re 
vived—in the most literal sense—even 
as “Trovatore” a year earlier had under- 
gone rejuvenation. And the popular re 
sponse was overwhelming, particularly 
as Caruso figured once more in the rdéle 
which first established him as the central 
sun in the heaven of them that sing with 
tenor voices. Popularity, fully deserved 
and freely tendered, was also the share of 
Saint-Saéns’s opera—a work that in dif- 
ferent but equally cogent fashions enlists 
the enthusiasm of trained musician and 
untutored layman. In Mme. Matzenauer 
first, and later in Louise Homer, the 
Metropolitan could exploit Delilahs in a 
diversity of ways beyond compare. And 
if Caruso did not embody the Samson of 
the imagination or, for that matter, of 
Saint-Saéns’s conception, his aid was in 
valuable in drawing the public attention 
sharply to the French master’s splendidly 
wrought score and Mr. Gatti’s lavish 
mountings. 

Stepchild of the Répertoire 

But except for “Samson” and “Car 
men”—which again enjoyed its hysterical 
vogue of a season ago—F'rench opera re- 
tained its unhappy distinction as step- 
child of the répertoire. Massenet’s ‘““Ma- 
non” got one performance, then vanished 
into the shadows. The rest was silence, 
though it had, of course, been planned to 
break the Gallic drought somewhat with 
the “Pearl Fishers.” In the German divi- 
sion Wagner led with thirty-two per- 
formances, thus standing, as usual, ahead 
of all other composers on the Metropoli- 
tan roster. Incidentally it should be re- 
corded that Verdi, after several years, 
overhauled and passed Puccini, aggre- 
gating twenty-one hearings as against 
the latter’s fifteen. 

Yet while Wagner’s name led all the 
rest, his devotees were much amazed and 
perplexed at the omission for the first 
time since the beginning of the current 
century of “Tannhauser.” Official reasons 
were never vouchsafed, but report had 
it that the opera was laid up for a period 
of “rest.” Wherein lay this need of rest 
we fail to see. Restudy the work should 
undoubtedly have—so _ should’ every 
opera in the répertoire by two or three 
year periods—but no sign of waning 
popularity has ever appeared to justify 
its complete withdrawal. To be sure, 
if it is found necessary to eliminate any 
one Wagnerian work from the schedule 
“Tannhauser” can be spared with least 
loss. But in a season in which genuine 
attractions are scarcely over-abundant 
the policy of weakening the most solid 
pillar of the répertoire is dubious wis 
dom. And if “Tannhiuser” can with 
impunity be dropped so too could “Travi 
ata” and “Rosenkavalier,” which can 
scarcely be esteemed drawing cards in _ 
the box-office sense. 

Serious music-lovers 
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siderable regret the omission from the 
season’s doings of “Euryanthe” and 
“Fidelio,” which ranked among the most 
musically distinguished achievements of 
last year. In view of Mr. Gatti’s ideal- 
istic protestations of the preceding 
twelve-month, when he made much of 
the fact that Weber’s and Beethoven’s 
operas belonged in the Metropolitan 
repertoire by the mere right of genius 
and regardless of their box-office mag- 
netism; and in view of the gradually 
increasing patronage of these master- 
works as last season drew to a close, 
their present relegation to outer dark- 
ness came as an oppressive discourage- 
ment to those who believe that artistic 
idealism can, with a little persistence, 
be made remunerative. 

The German performances attained, 
as usual, their high-water mark of popu- 
larity in the month-long afternoon cycle 
of the “Nibelung’s Ring.” Pleas for an- 
other performance, to take place if pos- 
sible in the evening, have been made, 
but bootlessly. Yet if accuracy of se- 
quence be disregarded the tetralogy may 
be said to have received at least two 
other hearings during the year, for 
“Rheingold”—with a sop to laymen in 
the form of an improvised intermission 
—entered the round of _ subscription 
nights and had three hearings. A novelty 
of strange and haunting beauty to many 
opera patrons, it was very well received 
and promises henceforth to take its 
rightful place in the subscription ranks 
with the other three dramas of the cycle. 

With its vocalists, the Metropolitan 
was, in one way or another, unfortunate 
to a degree. The outstanding tragedy of 
the year was the enforced defection of 
Lucrezia Bori, in whom rested fairest 
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hopes and for whom unparalleled oppor- 
tunities had unfolded themselves. No 
need at this juncture to rehearse the un- 
happy story of the ill-advised throat 
operation. The present status of Miss 
Bori is not clear. Encouraging rumors 
alternate with utterly alarming predic- 
tions. The young soprano’s absence ef- 
fectually held up the production of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” as no Fiora was 
in the company and no effort was made 
to secure one from outside; it likewise 
prevented further hearings of Mascagni’s 
“Tris” (the solitary grain of comfort to 
be drawn from the unhappy artist’s 
plight!) and of the one-act “Oracolo,” 
and grievously disappointed those who 
cherished eager anticipations of her 
Butterfly. 

Further misfortunes, some, it seemed, 
preventable, others inevitable, came in 
proper time to harry the management. 
The worthy Antonio Scotti succumbed 
to pneumonia, which nearly carried him 
off and effectually incapacitated him for 
the rest of the season. A new soprano, 
Emma Zarska, selected, it appeared, to 
wear the mantle of Emmy Destinn, with 
whom it had been decided to dispense, 
failed to establish her title to the re- 
sponsible place she occupied. Further- 
more, the lady, whose vocal and artistic 
endowments were inconsiderable, passed 
through a successive variety of embar- 
rassing experiences. At her first appear- 
ance she lost her voice, at her second her 
nerve and at the third a goodly fraction 
of her garments. Her activities were lim- 
ited to a single Elsa, two or three Santuz- 
zas and a couple of Sunday concerts. Ida 
Cajatti and Flora Perini were other new- 
comers of the feminine contingent. A 
new Italian tenor, Giacomo Damacco, 
turned out something of a black sheep, 
whose bleat, however, was exceedingly 
white. But the Metropolitan obtained 
a reasonably good and rather uncon- 
vehtional looking basso-buffo in one 
Pompilio Malatesta, whose appearances 
were restricted to the “Barber of Se- 
ville.” 

Feeling over the disappointing acquisi- 
tions was not mitigated by the absence 
or early departures on concert tours of 
some of the company’s real towers of 
strength. Thus both Mmes. Hempel and 
Matzenauer left comparatively early in 
the year, while Geraldine Farrar, Louise 
Homer and Johanna Gadski returned 
late. Toward the middle of the year the 
management gulped down its pride and, 
to the delight of those who longed for 
genuine singing, called back Mme. Des- 
tinn for a half-dozen performances or so. 
The soprano came—with the proviso that 
she be re-engaged next year, a condition 
most acceptable to local operagoers and 
happily granted. 


Two Sterling Artists 


The two sterling artists that the season 
brought forth were Maria Barrientos 
and Giuseppe de Luca. The Spanish so- 
prano, despite a small voice, proved her- 
self the most gifted florid singer heard 
here since Tetrazzini. De Luca, pos- 
sessed of a beautiful baritone and 
being an artist to his finger tips, won 
an unequivocal success in everything he 
essayed. The American, Clarence White- 
hill, appeared, it is a pleasure to record, 
oftener than he has in some time. Other 
native artists introduced here were Anna 
Fitziu, Julia Heinrich and Edith Mason. 
The first had been engaged for eight 
operas, and ended by singing only one— 
the Spanish “Goyescas.” She contrived 
with repeated appearance to enlist a 
somewhat increasing interest in a voice 
which has unquestionable beauties. Miss 
Mason disclosed a fresh soprano, personal 
charm and intelligence, and was en- 
trusted with Micaela in “Carmen” and 
Gretel in “Hansel und Gretel.” Besides, 
She made the best-Forest Bird in “Sieg- 
fried” heard here in years. Miss Hein- 
rich proved herself a serviceable artist 
in the little given her to do. 

The departure of Messrs. Toscanini 
and Hertz wrought fundamental changes 
in the staff of conductors. The most 
gratifying feature of the new condition 
was the elevation to Toscanini’s place of 
Giorgio Polacco, a conductor who can 
scarcely be esteemed second even to his 
formidable predecessor. A musician dis- 
tinguished not only by his superlative 


catholicity of taste and achievement, ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the exigencies of 
various antipodal schools of operatic 
composition, a master of nuance and en- 
dowed as thoroughly with the sense of 
dramatic passion and potency as that of 
idyllic delicacy and classic grace, Mr. 
Polacco takes rank by the side of Tosca- 
nini as the greatest Italian conductor 
ever heard in New York. The range of 
his versatility is attested by his Russian 
“Boris” and “Igor,” his Gallic “Samson” 
and “Carmen” and his Italian “Rigo- 
letto” and “Sonnambula”—the _last- 
named an interpretation which will be- 
come standardized as an unapproachable 
classic. 

Artur Bodanzky, who succeeded Alfred 
Hertz, was widely acclaimed as a mas- 
ter and with almost one accord com- 
mended in critical quarters for his deli- 
cacy, his reticence and the reserve of 
his dynamic scheme in Wagner which 
had as its object scruzulous respect for 
the rights of the singers. With this 
verdict the present writer has from the 
outset almost steadily refused to concur. 
In his estimation Mr. Bodanzky, despite 
his evident musical sensitiveness, his 
pretty elucidation of structural details, 
his cultivation of orchestral euphony 
and his occasional poetic charm has 
shown in everything save his “Sieg- 
fried” and to a degree his “Tristan” an 
absolute incapacity to grasp and to ex- 
press the epic power, the flaming pas- 
sion, the towering majesty of Wagner, 
and to voice his profoundest messages of 
spirituality. Under his baton Wagner’s 
cosmic pronouncements have generally 
been lisped in the accents of the salon. 
And his methods of curtailing the works 
have been sacrilegious as well as largely 
futile in saving time. 

Into the boots worn last year by Mr. 


Polacco stepped Gaetano Bavagnoli, a 
conductor of attainments, who ended the 
season in better fashion than he began 
it and who will probably be greeted with 
sufficient satisfaction again next year. 
To his charge fell such works as “Goyes- 
cas”—which he prepared with devotion— 
“Lucia,” the “Barber,” “Aida” and the 
honorable double bill. ee A 


SINGER HAS NARROW ESCAPE 


Mary Jordan in Elevator Accident— 
Many Dates Ahead for Contralto 


In leaving the Mishkin studio, where 
she was having some new photographs 
taken on Friday afternoon, March 31, 
Mary Jordan, the popular American con- 
tralto, had a narrow escape. The eleva- 
tor in which she was, with two other 
passengers, dropped several floors. The 
aid of a rescuing party had to be enlisted 
at once and ladders placed to assist the 
artist to the landing. Part of the car 
had also to be cut away. Miss Jordan 
was shaken up badly, but sustained no 
injuries. 

This gifted singer is completing onc 
of her biggest seasons, singing on April 
3 in Montclair, N. J.; on April 5 in Ne\: 
York at the reception given in honor of 
Ambassador Morgenthau. The month o/ 
May sees her in festival work, singin.: 
on May 8 with the Liederkranz Society 
at Scranton, Pa.; on May 9 singing Du- 
lila in the concert performance of “Sam- 
son and Dalila” at the Syracuse Festival 
and on May 19 at the Keene (N. H.) Fes- 
tival, where she will sing in the pres- 
entation of Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

On March 22 she scored a big success 
in a joint recital with Paul Althouse be- 
fore the Contemporary Club of Newark 
in the Palace Ballroom. On this occa- 
sion Miss Jordan offered Tschaikowsky 
and Moussorgsky songs, as well as some 
Little Russian folk-songs, Bemberg’s 
scene “The Death of Joan of Arc” and 
songs by Hadley, H. T. Burleigh and 
Federlein. 
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Elmira Advertiser, March 24, 1916.—‘“First should be mentioned the well 
known and highly esteemed artist, John Barnes Wells, than whom none 
more satisfactory, in all particulars, has appeared before the Elmira public 
It is with keen delight that the concert-goers of the city 
herald a program in which Mr. Wells appears. 
his reputation throughout the evening, his work bearng testimony to his 
excellent methods, his scholarship and abundant temperamental endowment. 
Mr. Wells was in the best of voice last night and his solo work in the 
‘Persian Garden’ was exquisite, particularly in some of the solos near the 
In the quartet work the four voices blended beautifully.” 


Star-Gazette, Elmira, N. Y., March 24, 1916.—“It is always a pleasure to 
hear a new artist, and to discover just what one’s personal estimate of his 
How much more delightful to listen to an already familiar 
favorite, certain in the anticipation of enjoyment. The more frequently John 
Barnes Wells appears before the Elmira public, just'so much more do the 
music-lovers of this vicinity look forward to his coming. 
justifies every expectation of artistic enjoyment, it is quite unnecessary to 


“Yet the statement may be made that the high musical qualities of his 
art were never more apparent than last evening. Whether in the solos of 
the earlier part of the program, or in the concerted work of the ‘Persian 
Garden,’ Mr. Wells met fully the varying demands of each individual num- 
ber. The program was chosen with excellent taste, and was well adapted 
to exhibit Mr. Wells’ versatility of style.” 
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When Sam Franko Led the “ Children’s Orchestra’’ 
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Memories of a Unique Chapter in 
New York’s Music History— 
An Orchestra of Strings Asso- 
ciated with the Children’s The- 
ater Movement in 1908-09— 
Mr. Franko an Exacting Master 
Who Accomplished Very De- 
finite Results—Amusing Re- 
hearsal Incidents 





By YETTA DOROTHEA GEFFEN 


N the constant rush of events in the 
sophisticated world of music, the in- 
terests of the student and the amateur 
are often set aside. Yet these have we 
always with us, and it is they and the 
body of musicians who have their train- 
ing and guidance in hand upon whom 
rests the responsibility of upholding mu- 
sical ideals. The realization of this fact, 


together with the recent renewal in New 
York of the musical activities of Sam 
Franko, recall a chapter in the annals 
of musical history that is unique. 

It was in the season of 1908-09, during 
the last year of its existence, that I was 
a member of Sam Franko’s orchestra 
class—the orchestra of the Children’s 
Theater of the Educational Alliance. 
The class consisted of boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of twelve and about 
eighteen, and was organized as part of 
the Children’s Theater movement. There 
were between twenty and thirty of us, all 
strings—eight or ten first violins, the 
same number of seconds and a propor- 
tionate number of violas, ’cellos and 
basses. 

The understanding was that, in return 
for the free instruction we were receiv- 
ing from so excellent a master as Mr. 
Franko, we were to furnish the neces- 
sary music for the theater performances. 
Besides this, we gave a series of Sunday 
night concert at the Alliance, assisted by 
outside artists as well as soloists from 
the orchestra. All this we were quite 
delighted to do. There is nothing that 
so stimulates the young student as an 
occasional public appearance. It was to 
us a raison détre. It was the thing 
that made worth while the long hours 
of relentless rehearsing. 

The same fundamental theory upon 
which the Children’s Theater was based 
was held to be true in a musical sense; 
namely, that there exists in the average 
child a great unused force that, if rightly 
guided, may be turned to educational 
profit. 


A Limited Class 


However, so far as the orchestra was 
concerned, this theory was not prac- 
tically carried out; for instead of taking 
the raw material that presented itself 
and building it into a great democratic 
orchestra for the purpose of developing 
the musical instinct of the many, Mr. 
Franko accepted only the most promising 
and talented of the applicants who came 
from all parts of the city, and limited 
the class to a superior and select few. 
Scores of applicants were rejected each 
year, while a number of aspirants who 
seemed promising, but did not quite come 
up to the standard set, were formed into 
the junior class under the direction of 
Max Schoen, a “graduate” of the senior 
orchestra. 

To be sure, in no other way than by 
this very elimination, this careful weed- 
ng of the material at hand, could Mr. 
'ranko have made it the perfect band 
that it was. For, in the opinion of all the 
prominent musicians who came to hear 
is play, the performances of the orches- 
‘ra were flawless. Not only that, but it 
was said that our rendition of the works 
ve attempted might well be held up for 
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A Section of the Orchestra of the Children’s Theater of the Educational Alliance 
in New York in 1908-09. Sam Franko, Who Trained and Conducted the Or- 
chestra, Appears in the Center of the Picture and, on His Right, in the Fore- 
ground, Is Emily Gresser, the Concertmaster 


the contemplation of older, more preten- 
tious, professional orchestras. 

How did Mr. Franko reach this per- 
fection of result? First, by setting so 
high a standard that it took every bit 
of strained effort to live up to it; second, 
by inspiring in us, in order to attain this 
standard, a sense of actual fear. 

We met on Monday evenings in a house 
in East Eighteenth Street that had been 
given to the Children’s Theater as an ad- 
ministrative building. Eight o’clock 
found us tuned and at our assigned 
stands. Since better results are obtained 
in violin playing by standing, chairs were 
not used even at our concerts. The fact 
that a solid two-hour rehearsal after a 
couple of hours of home practice was 
enough to fatigue the hardiest man mat- 
tered little. 


The Choice of Music 


Mr. Franko showed much wisdom in 
his selection of works. He attempted 
nothing that was beyond a perfect per- 
formance by the class—no difficult sym- 
phonies and overtures. We did play the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, and 
the orchestral accompaniment to a Mo- 
zart concerto, but they were not beyond 
us. For the most part we played the 
works of old masters, for which music 
Mr. Franko has done so much in New 
York—the works of Lully, Grétry, Per- 
golesi, Porpora, Mozart, Sacchini, Gluck, 
Rameau. Most of these were his own 
arrangements. All were carefully edited 
and fingered. This was imperative for 
the purpose of carrying out his idea of 
absolute unity in fingering and bowing. 
He could tell without turning his head 
whether the outside player at the last 
stand of seconds was trilling with the 
second finger or the third. And woe be 
to him if the second finger was wrong! 
A thundered order was given for the 
class to stop and the unfortunate one 
was made to play the passage alone—a 
dread experience, but by no means an 
unusual one. 

Frequently a whole choir was made 
to give solo performances of a passage 
that would not come right, while Mr. 
Franko would grab the concertmeister’s 
fiddle and show each one, if necessary, 
just what fingering and just which part 
of the bow were to be employed. Each 
effort was greeted by a groan from the 
conductor, whether of approval or pain 
we never knew. But he flitted from one 
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to another while each of us inwardly 
quaked and the thing was _ repeated 
again and again until absolute precision 
in the finer gradations of tempo and 
tone color resulted. 


An Exacting Master 


The atmosphere was one of rigid ten- 
sion. Whether we all loved the master 
who wielded the rod I don’t know; that 
we all feared him is certain. He lashed 
from us efforts that were surprising 
even to ourselves. His zeal was untiring. 
Everything was sacrificed to the su- 
preme goal—perfection. In his attempts 
to draw out the best he frequently lost 
not only patience but temper. Occa- 
sionally he would snatch a bow from a 
particularly trying offender and smash 
it against his stand, while we all stood 
petrified and wondered when he would 
bang an instrument over someone’s 
head, as Shakespeare’s Katherine did to 
her music master. It seemed ever im- 
minent. In fact, we were assured more 
than once in no uncertain terms that 
it would be the only way to get the violin 
into our heads! 

And yet something impelled us to 
come, and the very worst punishment of 
all was the threat, “I’ll put you in de 
Yunior Class!” And ah! what a matter 
of pride it was to go through a rehearsal 
without being “shown up.” 


Mr. Franko’s Little Joke 


Assuredly, there were delightful mo- 
ments of relaxation, made doubly wel- 
come by contrast. There were times 
when his austere face lighted up with 
whimsical geniality, and the voice that 
had bellowed orders a moment before 
softened to his quaint German accent. 
He had his little jokes, too—usually at 
the expense of the various members of 
the class. There was D——,, for instance, 
an abstracted, dreamy youth, who had 
earned for himself the title “Schlafen- 
gesicht.” Then there was Morris 
Schoenes, a fat little ’cellist. 

“What is your name?” he was asked 
one evening during rehearsal. 

“Schoenes?” Franko repeated after 
him. “Schoenes? You are not ‘schoenes.’ 
I vill call you ‘Moritz’!” 

Mannerisms were not tolerated here 
for a single instant. If a budding vir- 
tuoso did have any, they were left out- 
side the door—and usually forgotten to 
be picked up on leaving, so wholesome 
and straightforward were the ideals in- 
stilled in us. 





Emily Gresser, Concertmaster 


Never to be forgotten were the con- 
certs at the Alliance, when, in stiffly 
starched white dresses and immaculate 
collars and polished shoes, we fiddled and 
tuned in the wings between numbers, 
while we trembled with mingled nervous- 
ness and pride. Mr. Franko’s face was 
the barometer on such occasions. We 
watched him anxiously for our spiritual 
cue, especially if Emily Gresser were 
beyond on the stage playing her solo. At 
such times we stood around scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, watching Franko’s bowed, 
listening head. For Emily was the con- 


certmeister and the master’s beloved 
pupil, and we all knew that greater 
fame awaited her. 

Emily Gresser has “made good.” In 
Europe, just before the war, she ap- 
peared as soloist with several of the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras in Germany 
and and was féted and entertained by 
royalty. Since her return to America 
she has played at numerous concerts in 
New York and elsewhere. 


Sam Chotzinoff, Accompanist 


The orchestra pianist was Sam Chotz- 
inoff, the well-known accompanist. 
“Chotzy” was a queer youth in those 
days, shy, awkward and pessimistic, as 
only the young and tender can be. An 
amusing story is told about him that 
bears repetition. 

Chotzinoff was studying at the time 
with Mme. Jeanne Franko, Mr. Franko’s 
sister, who is both a violinist and a 
pianist. She asked him one day to ac- 
company her at a musicale, and said that 
since it took place in the evening he 
would have to dress. But Chotzinoff had 
very positive ideas on such matters, and 
politely refused. 

“What!” said he, “do you think [ll 
dress up like a monkey?” 

A few years later, when he made his 
first appearance as Zimbalist’s accom- 
panist, Mme. Franko met him in the 
green room after the concert. She looked 
at him, smiled, and remarked, “Ah, 
Chotzinoff, I see you have finally eon- 
sented to be a monkey!” 


Other “Graduates” Active 


These two are not the only ones who 
have fulfilled the promise of those days. 
Max Schoen, tl.e conductor of the junior 
c'ass, is head of the music department in 
a Southern university. One young ’cell- 
ist has since played as assisting artist 
with the Kneisel Quartet, and several 
other young men who owe their training 
to the Franko class are playing in the 
leading symphony orchestras throughout 
the country. One is a violin teacher at 
the Music School Settlement, while sev- 
eral others, to my knowledge, are doing 
well as hotel orchestra leaders and teach- 
ers. While it is a departure from the 
path in which we were guided in those 
days, still it is interesting to note that 
one boy has since acquired fame as a 
cabaret artist who can do a whirlwind 
dance and play at the same time without 
losing either his balance or his reputa- 
tion, and one of the girls has become a 
violin-playing vaudeville queen! 

The last time I met Franko was in 
the reception room after Emily Gresser’s 
recital earlier this season. His eyes 
crinkled up in his whimsical smile as 
we recalled the old days, and suddenly 
he remarked that he would shortly call a 
reunion of the “Children’s Orchestra.” 


WHITE HOUSE MUSICALE 


Mary Jordan, Percy Grainger and Paul 
Reimers Appear 


At the musicale at the White House, 
in Washington on Tuesday, March 28, 
the artists were Mary Jordan, contralto; 
Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist 
and composer, and Paul Reimers, tenor, 
both singers assisted at the piano by 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 

Miss Jordan sang six songs, of which 
five were by Americans, namely, Jean 
Paul Kiirsteiner, John A. Carpenter, 
Mary Turner Salter, H. T. Burleigh, and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Her delivery of 
them won her unqualified approval and 
much applause. Mr. Grainger scored 
heavily in some Chopin pieces, his own 
paraphrase on the “Flower Waltz” from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker,” as well as 
his own “Colonial Song” and “Shepherd’s 
Hey.” Mr. Reimers was heard to advan- 
tage in a group of Caccini, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and later a group of interna- 
tional folk-songs. Mr. Spross’s accom- 
paniments were masterly. The musicales 
are arranged by Henry Junge of Stein- 
way & Sons. 


GIVES COSTUME RECITAL 





Mathilde Jaburg, Assisted Capably by 
Mildred Dilling 


Bewitching in an old French costunie, 
in German peasant garb, and as a Scotch 
lassie, Mathilde Jaburg gave keen delight 
to her many auditors at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic on Saturday evening in a program 
consisting of three groups of songs well 
adapted to display her pleasing soprano 
voice and gift of impersonation. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, was the as- 
sisting artist. Her artistic playing of an 
“Arabesque” by Debussy and Harriet 
Cady’s arrangement of the “Volga Boat- 
men’s Song” particularly pleased the au- 
dience, and its enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. M. G. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Unique 
Popularity in the Concert Field 


| 








¢¢ TUST Schumann-Heink, just the 

artist,” is the manner in which a 
writer in the Bayreuth Festival Book of 
1912 began his article about the world- 
famous singer. It is an expression 
which has quite as much point and con- 
veys quite the same impression on this 
side of the Atlantic as it did on the 
other. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink needs no qual- 
ifying or decorative phrases to tell a 
story known in almost every city, village 
and hamlet throughout this broad land. 
She has, during a long and exceptional 
career, endeared herself to thousands of 
music lovers who know all about her as 
a singer, a mother, an actress—a 
woman. 

It was in 1898 that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink made her first professional ap- 
pearance in the United States when she 
sang Ortrud with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in Chicago. At that time she 
was under a ten years’ contract with 
the Royal Opera of Berlin and was in 
this country as a result of having ob- 
tained four years’ leave of absence to 
accept an offer from the Metropolitan. 

After her American triumph, which 
was apparent at the outset, she for- 
feited 10,000 marks to the Royal Opera 
for a two years’ extension. In 1903, her 
success here was so phenomenal that she 
paid 25,000 marks to be released entirely 
from her contract. 

During her stay at the Metropolitan 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was heard in the 
great Wagnerian rdéles in the “Ring” 
and other operas, and during the past 
season she returned as a guest for one 
performance of HErda in “Siegfried.” It 
was a noteworthy occasion. 

Since 1898, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has been an idol of the American music 
loving public. Her entire time has been 
taken up with either operatic or concert 
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work here with the exception of a visit 
in the Spring and Summer of nearly 
every season to Bayreuth, and Covent 
Garden. 

Her determination to make her home 
permanently in this country is shown in 
the fact that she became an American 
citizen in 1905 and has invested largely 
in real estate, her holdings now includ- 
ing a ranch in North Dakota, a large 
California estate, a fine residence in 
Chicago, and a Summer home in New 
Jersey. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink presents the 
unusual in that she is not only a very 
great artist, but also a very able busi- 
ness woman. Her remarkable profes- 
sional career has not interfered with 
giving her close personal attention to 
many details connected with the man- 
agement of her property. She has also 
found time to bring up a large family. 

The remarkable ability of this artist 
to remain unspoiled has had its effect in 
endearing her to her American audi- 
ences. She has been féted by kings and 
queens and has had receptions in this 
country of a nature to turn the head of 
a less well-balanced woman, but she has 
remained, through it all, the same lov- 
able, unaffected artist she was at the be- 
ginning. 

Last Summer Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was cheered and applauded by 25,000 
people at one of the monster concerts 
given at the Panama Exposition in San 
Francisco. It is doubtful if such an 
audience ever before greeted a singer in 
this country or any other. Six times 
the famous contralto appeared at the 
Exposition, and each time the audiences 
were larger. The applause’ which 
greeted her on “children’s day” was over- 
whelming, and after many recalls she 
lost control of herself to the extent of 
frankly weeping tears of happiness 
while on the stage. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is the daughter 
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of an Austrian army officer, who, at the 
time of her birth, was stationed at Lei- 
ben, Bohemia. During her younger 
years she sang in a choir, but relied 
upon her ear rather than upon her 
knowledge of the printed notes to help 
her through her work. 

“When I sang well,” said Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, in telling of her early 
struggles, “I received a ketpfel, which is 
a sort of sweet cookey, as a reward, but 
if I made a slip my ears were promptly 
boxed. Thus f might say my early 
musical education consisted principally 
of keipfels and slaps.” She made ex- 
ceedingly rapid progress and was early 
looked upon by her teacher, Fraulein 
Le Clair, as a coming great artist. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is a _ great 
lover of the best in literature and art 
and her various homes contain well 
stocked libraries and many art treasures 
in the shape of paintings and statues by 
some of the world’s greatest masters. 

At the present time the noted con- 
tralto is filling engagements in the 
West. She is completing one of the 
greatest seasons in her professional 
career in this country. Already de- 
mands are being made for reservations 
of dates for next season. 





Constance Purdy in Kane (Pa.) Recital 
of Russian Music 


KANE, Pa., March 27.—Constance 
Purdy, the New York contralto, made 
her appearance in this city Friday eve- 
ning in a lecture recital on Russian mu- 
sic at the Congregational Church, under 
the auspices of the Kane Study Club. 
Miss Purdy gave a very interesting talk, 
illustrating the progress of the national 
movement in Russian music. The sing- 
ing was the chief feature of the program 
and, judging from the applause and from 
the many questioners who crowded 
around her afterward, she will always be 
welcome in this city. Miss Purdy was 
in excellent voice and the large audience 
showed interest in each of the numbers 
she sang. The interpretative powers of 
this artist are developed to a marked de- 
gree. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch and Ethel Newcomb 
Join in Boston Recital 


BosToNn, March 25.—In Jordan Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon Clara Clemens (Mme. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch), contralto, and 
Ethel Newcomb, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital. Mme. Gabrilowitsch found an op- 
portunity, in many of her songs, to dis- 
play the rich and distinctive quality of 
her lower tones to advantage. She 
showed also how earnestly and profitably 
she had been studying of late seasons, 
both as regarded tone production anil 
variety of style in interpretation. Miss 
Newcomb played with a fluent technique 
and good taste. 





Three Sawyer Artists Heard at White 
House 


Three of Antonia Sawyer’s artists re- 
cently appeared at the White House. 
Julia Culp was the star of the White 
House musicale in Washington on the eve- 
ning of March 7. Louis Graveure sang at 
Mrs. Wilsons “at home” on March 14, 
and Perey Grainger played for the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Wilson’s guests on March 
28. Mrs. Sawyer was among the in- 
vited guests at the Executive Mansion 
on the first March date. 


OPERA AND BALLET 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


“Die Meistersinger’’ Ends Opera 
Season—Hearty Welcome for 
Diaghileff Troupe 


PHILADELPHIA, April 1.—The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company paid this city 
its last visit of the season on Tuesday 
evening, when “Die Meistersinger” wa: 
given an excellent performance at the 
local Metropolitan, before another large 
audience. It had been several years since 
the Wagner’s opera was given here, and 
with Bodanzky as conductor, and a cast 
which included Mme. Gadski, Jacque: 
Urlus, Otto Goritz, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Hermann Weil, Albert Reiss, Carl Schle- 
gel, Max Bloch, Julius Bayer and Marie 
Mattfeld, the performance scarcely could 
have failed to attain distinction. The 
audience gave emphatic evidence of its 
pleasure and satisfaction. The work of 
chorus and orchestra was notably good, 
and the staging was so elaborate and wel! 
considered as to win much deserved ad 
miration. 

The performances given here by th 
Metropolitan Company this season have 
in nearly every respect merited cordia| 
commendation. There have, of course, 
been fault-finders, who have complained 
of the choice of operas and of make-up 
of the casts, but the satisfaction almost 
generally expressed by subscribers and 
regular patrons may be accepted as th: 
real verdict. To be sure, Philadelphia is 
rather on the side track at present, as to 
the number of its grand opera perform 
ances, fourteen in all during the season 
being justly considered “skimpy”. I 
would seem that, if Philadelphia must de 
pend upon New York for its opera, th: 
season here should be prolonged, with 
more of the weekly appearances, and 
fewer intermissions of two or three weeks 
with no performances at all. 

The coming of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russ: 
to the Metropolitan this week for six 
performances — Tuesday evening being 





given over to the regular appearance o/ 


the Metropolitan Opera Company—is a! 
event which has excited an _ unusua! 
amount of curiosity and discussion, with 


an equal amount of pleasure and praise. 


The audience at the opening on Monda) 
evening was not only nearly as large as 


the house could accommodate, but of the 


distinction that marks a first night or a 
gala occasion at the opera, and unmis 
takable success, with enthusiasm that 
left no doubt of its sincerity, attended th: 
presentation of the three pieces making 


up the opening program—“L’Oiseau de 


Feu,” “Carnaval” and “Scheherazade. 
Some difference of opinion has been ex 
pressed as to the merits of the leading 
dancers, when compared with artists 1! 
the same field formerly seen here. 

The remarkable Bakst scenery and cos 
tumes seem to have realized the expecta 
tions caused by all that had been heard 
of them in advance, and the playing © 
the excellent orchestra, conducted 
Ernest Ansermet, has given general sat 
isfaction. ie oa 2. 
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ST. PAUL GREETS 
DAMROSCH FORCES 


New York Orchestra with Josef 
Hofmann as Soloist Receive 
Sincere Welcome 


St. PAUL, MINN., March 30.—Walter 
Damrosch and a body of seventy players, 
constituting the touring force of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, appeared in ‘= 
the Auditorium Sunday afternoon before s , ‘ 
an audience that packed the balconies to i & < ' 
the eaves and left but a small number ; oF 2, By 
of unoccupied seats in the parquet. Josef .F : ¢ — a £ - 
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NORFOLK MUSICIANS GIVE A LUNCHEON 
FOR PIANIST; MELODY CLUB CONCERT 
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Hofmann was the soloist. The concert . | 7° 
was under the auspices of the St. Paul ‘ = 
Institute, with H. D. Frankel in charge . | 
of details. The orchestra offerings were: | a) 
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Dvorak, ‘‘New World’’ Symphony; the 
Paris version of Wagner’s ‘‘Bacchanale’’ from 
“Tannhauser,”’ and the ‘“‘Ride of the Valky- 
ries.”’ 


a 

o "Wr we 8 
In all of these one noted the well- aa. “Meek 
balanced body of good tone, with par- 


ticular sweetness in the wood wind sec- 


; 














a 


s tion, and more than the accustomed 
ES smoothness from the brass choir. 

x Josef Hofmann, in the Chopin Con- 
a certo in F Minor, with the A Flat Waltz 
61 and E Flat Nocturne by the same com- 
Ss poser as encore numbers, was jointly 


responsible with the orchestra for the 
success and enjoyment of the afternoon. 
All technicalities were absorbed in the 
simplicity of the great artist. 

F. L. C. B. 





TEACHES THEORY BY COLOR § 


Alice Pettingill Has Instituted New 


System for Children 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—Alice Pet- 
tingill, one of the great colony of piano- 
forte instructors in this city, has evolved 
for the purpose of elementary instruc- 
tions in kindergarten and other schools 
where young children are taught the 
theory of music a form of visualized har- 
monics. This method comprises more 
than 200 steps in logical sequence, re 
sulting in a systematized course for the 
beginner which covers a period of two 
or more years of training. Miss Pit- 
tingill has been working on the system 
for a number of years and recently gave 
a demonstration of her color-music 
method for beginners before the super- 
visors of music at the Teachers’ College 
in Columbia University, New York City, 
where it was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

By means of color materials which are 
attractive, direct and positive, the atten- 
tion of the beginner is held far more 
easily than with the old style black and 
white method. The beautiful color ma- 
terial as it lay spread out on several 
tables in front of the pianoforte keyboard 
elicited such exclamations as, “Is this 
Christmas time or Fairy Land?” Miss 
Pettingill illustrated the attractiveness 
of color in teaching music by the numer- 
ous ingeniously contrived rythmical and 
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Scene at Luncheon Given in Norfolk, Va., for Emmanuel Wad, Danish Pianist. 





Left to Right: 


| 


William H. Jones, Organist; 


Ros V. Steele, Tenor; Horace L. Jones, Organist; Edwin Filler, Baritone; George W. Stieff, Emmanuel Wad, Signor 
D’Anna, Pianist; Walter Edward Howe, Organist; A. Howard Garrett, Baritone 


ORFOLK, VA., April 1.—On March 

21 Emmanuel Wad, the Danish 
pianist, was presented in a recital at 
the Colonial Theater, complimentary to 
the public, by the firm of Charles M. 
Stieff. Mr. Wad proved to be a pianist 
of exceptional ability, broad musician- 
ship and most unusual] technic. 
heard by one of the largest audiences 
that ever attended a piano recital in 
Norfolk. During his visit here he was 
entertained at luncheon, where he met 
many of the more prominent musicians 


of the city. 
On the night of March 16 the Melody 


He was 


Club, under the direction of Mrs. Edith 


Virden Silance, gave its fourth concert, 


presenting Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, 
and Ada Sassoli, harpist, before a very 
large audience of music lovers. This 
concert was in many respects the best 
given by the Melody Club during its two 
seasons of activity. Mrs. Silance has in 
this club a chorus of sixty women, who 
have made a fine record for accuracy in 
intonation and responsiveness to direc- 
tion. Mrs. Frank Singleton Hancock 
was the local soloist selected from among 
the members of the club to appear on 
this program. She was very successful 
with an aria from the “Queen of Sheba.” 

In Mr. de Gorgorza the audience was 





sé 


interval building “tables” which make 
the study of notation and rhythm, as well 
as tonality and intervals, very attractive 
and interesting. The child student is 
doubly interested in what is heard when 
allowed to respond by means of a beau- 
tiful color. Each “step” which the child 
illustrated is built through sound, there- 
by making the material of music-land his 
own with which to express his musical 
ideas. 

Miss Pettingill is of the idea that every 
child is interested in the intellectual ele- 
ment in music and if the attention to it 
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were insisted upon, parents and others 
would soon see no more of what they 
consider “unmusical” in the children. 
Her lecture on the analogy of sound and 
color has been given a number of times 
in this city and the Central West. The 
further development of this unusual 
form of training is the development in 
connection with the moving picture ma 
chine and no doubt will be taken up quite 
extensively ere long. H. W. C. 





Frida Benneche and Other Artists in 
Brooklyn Concert 


Before an audience of many Italians 
Alfredo Salmaggi, tenor and _ writer; 
Bianca del Vecchio, pianist, and Frida 
Benneche appeared at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, on March 28, individ- 
ually arousing much enthusiasm. From 
Frida Benneche were heard Del’Acqua’s 
“Villanella” and “Una voce poco fa,” 
from “Barber of Seville.” The soprano’s 
interpretations were sympathetically con- 
ceived and her voice was appealing. Mr. 
Salmaggi’s “Rigoletto” duet with the 
soprano was of a stirring nature. 

G. C. T. 


Whole Family Reads It 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I hand you herewith my check for $2 
in payment of enclosed invoice for sub 
scription. Every member of the family 
reads and enjoys MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Believe me to be, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBY G. HYDE. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, March 25, 1916. 
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Management: 
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>—GRACE 


quick to appreciate an artist of the first 
rank, and seemed to enjoy to the fullest 
extent both his English and Spanish 
songs, as well as one or two operatic 
numbers. 

Miss Sassoli was a revelation to the 
audience, and her playing was memor- 


able. BR Vi Bs 
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CHAMBER MUSIC’S GROWING VOGUE 


Hugo Kortschak Finds Continually Increasing Appreciation for Quartet Music in Chicago—A | 
Soloist Who Had to Be Blindfolded Before Being Permitted to Sing—Mme. de Cisneros 


and the “Star Spangled Banner’’ 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 28, 1916. 


HAMBER music is destined to have 
an astonishing growth in America, 
thinks Hugo Kortschak, whose Kortschak 
String Quartet has been giving Chicago 
a series of beautiful concerts this winter. 
“If anyone thirty years ago had pre- 
dicted the marvelous growth in popular 
favor which the symphony orchestra was 
going to achieve,” said Kortschak, “few 
people would have believed it. But the 
growth has come, and chamber music is 
beginning the same kind of growth. 
“The trouble with most of our string 
quartets is that they are formed of 
symphony orchestra players who come 
together not from choice but because they 
are playing quartet instruments in the 
orchestra. It is as if people should get 
married, not because they are in love but 


because somebody else decided that they 
should do so. A truly successful quartet 
must be made up of players who come 
into the quartet because they like quartet 
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music, and not because they happen to 
play the violin or the ’cello or the viola 
in an orchestra.” 

Kortschak’s quartet is composed of 
himself and Herman Felber, Jr., violins; 
George Dasch, viola, and Emmeran Stoe- 
ber, ’cello. They came together, as Kort- 
schak expresses it, “because we like quar- 
tet music, and love to play it.” Kortschak 
was brought here eight years ago by 
Hugo Heerman, who for forty-two years 
led the Museum’s Quartet at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Heerman is now head of 
the Geneva Conservatory of Music. 

“Do you expect to give concerts out- 
side of Chicago?” I asked Mr. Kortschak. 

“Not this season,” he replied. “Next 
season we expect to play in Evanston 
and other places, and eventually, of 
course, we shall tour. We have such a 
good quartet, and we have been so suc- 
cessful in Chicago this season that we 
are happy. Of course we are not like the 
Kneisels or the Flonzaleys, but our quar- 
tet is now an established part of Chicago 
musical life. Heerman’s quartet broke 
up because there was not enough interest 
shown in chamber music after Theodore 
Spiering gave up his quartet. Heerman 
was known in Europe, but not in Amer- 
ica. But we cannot complain of lack of 
interest now.” 

Kortschak is a member of the faculty 
of the Walter Spry Music School, and is 
the teacher of Amy Emerson Neill, who 
recently won the Charles G. Dawes prize 
for playing a violin concerto by Burleigh. 

* * 


TANDING with her eyes tightly 
bandaged to prevent the sacred cere- 
monies of the Mystic Shriners from be- 
ing profaned by the gaze of woman, Mrs. 


Hanna Butler, Chicago vocal teacher and 
concert soprano, sang before the fra- 
ternity men last Thursday night. Mas- 
cagni’s “Ave Maria” and Holden’s “O 
Salutaris Hostia,” in the ritual for in- 
stallation services, required a woman’s 
voice, yet the rules of the order do not 
permit the ceremonies to be witnessed by 
a woman. Mrs. Hanna Butler, one of 
the best known Chicago singers, was 
asked to sing the songs at the installa- 
tion. She was led into a room adjoining 
the chamber in which the services were 
being held, and there blindfolded. She 
was then brought into the chamber and 
sang. 

Mrs. Butler has recently appeared in 
recital in several of the cities in Illinois. 
Her last appearance was in Peoria, IIl., 
March 22, when her program included 
several American songs by MacDowell, 
Homer and Campbell-Tipton. Her sing- 
ing of “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” 
won special praise. M. Frederick Perr- 
sons, Chicago pianist, played Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 15, Chopin’s 
“Valse Brillante” and a MacDowell 
Etude. 
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ke question of standing during the 
public singing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” has agitated Chicago theater- 
goers during the last month as the result 
of criticism of Mme. Eleanora de Cis- 
neros by the dramatic critic of the Chi- 
cago Examiner. Ashton Stevens, the 
critic, severely took Mme. de Cisneros to 
task because she sang the national hymn 
when her country was at peace. He 
averred that audiences had grown weary 
of standing on their feet every time they 
heard the grand old song in a theater, 
and that there was no true patriotism in 
the routine of dragging oneself to one’s 
feet and standing every time somebody 
draped Old Glory about herself and sang 
“Oh, say can you see.” 

Mme. de Cisneros, contralto of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, hit back 
at her critic from the stage of the Ma- 
jestic Theater the next night. 

“I am an American girl, born and 
raised in this country,” she told her 
audience. “My father fought in the Civil 
War. Our boys are fighting for our flag 
in Mexico now, and I shall sing the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, whenever and wherever I get 
an opportunity.” 

Mme. de Cisneros was cheered, and 
she sang the national anthem. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


PRESENT TWEEDY WORKS 


Compositions Heard at Studio Musicale 
of Institute of Applied Art 








Compositions by Donald N. Tweedy of 
Danbury, Conn., professor of music at 
Vassar College, formed an _ interesting 
feature of the musicale given at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 212 
West Fifty-ninth Street, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 1. Three’ charming 
songs, “I’m Tellin’.ya Guid bye,” “To a 
Late Robin” and a musical. setting of 
the poem, “Captain, My Captain,” were 
given by.Mrs. Gladys Davis, Mrs. R. E. 
Powers and McCall Lanham. 

The piano compositions of Mr. Tweedy 
were played by Elsie Lambe and included 
a Prelude in B Flat Minor, a Fantasie 
on a Pastoral Theme and a Prelude in EK 
Minor. The works are modern in struc- 
ture and reveal a poetic sense and a fine 
appreciation of harmonic values. Espe- 
cially is the latter true in the E Minor 


Prelude. Miss Lambe was a worthy in 
terpreter and her exemplifications wer, 
notable from the fact that she prepare: 
the group on three days’ notice, Anna 
belle Wood, who was to have given th: 
Tweedy compositions, having been calle. 
out of the city. 

Alice R. Clausen gave a fine interpre 
tation of the Coleridge-Taylor “Cameo, 
Op. 56, No. 2, and the Wagner-Brassi: 
“Magic Fire” music, and Rose Karase: 
played pleasingly a Grieg Ballade an 
two compositions of Cyril Scott. 

The program was given by pupils o 
Miss Chittenden. The guests of hono 
of the afternoon were Mr. Tweedy an. 
Mrs. Samuel Auchmuty Tucker. 





MURI SILBA’S DEBUT 


Recital of Classic Compositions Show: 
Pleasing Qualities 





Muri Silba, pianist, made her Ne, 
York début at Afolian Hall on Saturday 
evening, April 1. Her program, adhe) 


ing mainly to the classical composer:, 


was made up of: 


Schubert’s B Flat Impromptu, Scarlatti’s A 
Major Sonata, a Gluck-Sgambati ‘Melodie, 
the “Contrabandista” of Schumann-Tausiz 
the Schumann “Abegg Variations,” a Chopi: 
group, Schiitt’s ‘Carnival Mignon,” Liszt 
Liebestraum No. 3, an “Arabeske” of Leschet 
isky and Moszkowski’s ‘“Jangaleuse.” 


The program was fairly long and tax 
ing, but Miss Silba was well equipped 
for her task and met the demands tha‘ 
it made upon her technical resources ade 
quately. Her technique is of the delicat: 
tender variety generally associated wit! 
pianists of her sex and one feels a lac! 
of the power and breadth of sweep o! 
the mature artist. Her attack is sure, 
sometimes a bit hard when she mark 
the rhythm, but her playing is crisp and 
has a certain pleasing, vital quality. 

The Chopin “Berceuse” and _ th 
“Liebestraum” might have been played 
with more poetry and depth of expres 
sion, but her fine work in the Scarlatti 
Sonata won the young pianist a generous 
round of applause from a cordial audi 
ence. Miss Silba seems to be a serious 
worker with good possibilities. H. B. 





Busy Week for Greta Torpadie 


Greta Torpadie, Swedish soprano, has 
a busy week ahead of her beginning 
Monday, April 10, when she will be heard 
in afternoon recital at the Princess 
Theater, Coenraad Bos assisting at the 
piano. On April 12 she will sing for th 
Child Welfare and National Plant Flowe: 
and Fruit Guild for its Shakespeare Fes 
tival program, to be given at the Plaza 
April 13 she will once again be heard 11 
private recital at Norwalk, Conn., and 
her fourth date of the week will be New 
York, where she will appear in joint 
recital with the guitarist, Miguel Llobe' 
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SPECIALTY PROGRAM 
OF AMERICAN SONGS 
BY MME. BUCKHOUT 











Photo- by Bangs 


Mme. Buckhout, Soprano, Who Has 
Been Giving a Notable Series of Com- 
posers’ Recitals 


Mme. Buckhout, the New York so- 
prano, who has been specializing in pro- 
grams made up of songs dedicated to her 
by their composers, has had many in- 
quiries as to what kind of program she 
offers. Feeling that there is a demand 
for this specialty recital, Mme. Buckhout 
has arranged the following program, 
which she will offer in her recitals during 
the coming season: 

Cornelius Rubner, ‘‘Resignation” ; Alfred G. 
Robyn, “Aurés’’; C. Duvernet, “Du bist wie 
eine Blume”; M. Blazejewicz, “Die Glocke’”’ : 

awrence J. Munson, “Der blommar en 
nsam Aster’; Frank Bibb, “A Rondel of 


Summer” ; Philip James, “Dearie’: Ward- 
Stephens, “You and I’; Hallett Gilberté, “A 


Valentine’; James P. Dunn, ‘Serenade’: 
Mar ion Bauer, “Phillis”; Claude Warford, 
The Star’; Ernest R. Kroeger, “I Am the 


Wind”; Laura Sedgwick Collins, “Sweet 
Summer, Goodbye’; Gena Branscombe, “A 
Lovely Maiden Roaming”’ ; Christiaan 
Kriens, “Love in April’; Oley Speaks, 
“Eternity’’; Kerr Polla, “Shadows of Even- 
ing’; E. Parker, “Spring’’; A. Walter Kra- 
mer, “That Perfect Hour.” 





ANITA LOEW RECITAL 


Familiar Songs Heard in Soprano’s 
Princess Theater Program 


Anita Loew, soprano, appeared in a 
song recital at the Princess Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, April 2. Her program 
was made up of familiar songs in Ger- 
man, French and English, containing: 


Handel’s “Care Selve,’’ Schubert’s ‘“Friih- 
lingsehnsucht,” ‘‘Liebesbotschaft” and ‘Die 
Forelle,’’ Schumann’s “Abendlied,”’ “Jasmin- 
enstranch,” “Lorely,”’ “Standchen” and “Er 
Ist’s,” Franz’s “Abschied” and “Friihling und 
Liebe,” Haile’s “Frage und Antwort,” three 
songs of Delibes, “Eglogue,”’ ‘“Arioso” and 
“Les Filles de Cadix,” “Yesterday and To- 
day,” of Spross, “Thy Voice,’ of Max Hein- 
— and Mrs. H. H. Beach’s “Ah, Love, But 
a Day.” 


It was quite evident from the outset 
that Miss Loew is not a liedersinger of 
the type who can establish a feeling of 
intimacy between herself and her audi- 
ence by revealing to them the inner mean- 
ing and spirit of the song that she is 
attempting to interpret. Nor was she in 
particularly good voice, for many of the 
tones of her middle register were rough. 
Her high notes have dramatic quality and 
power, but are lacking in delicacy of 
shading, especially in pianissimo effects. 

At times one feels that Miss Loew has 
mastered the content and spirit of the 
song, and yet fails to make it convincing 
simply through a lack of flexibility and 
variety in expression. Her audience was 
enthusiastic and demanded several en- 
cores. Max Heinrich was at the piano 
and supplied artistic accompaniments. 
His song, “Thy Voice,” was liberally ap- 
plauded. H. B. 





MARY CARSON RECITAL 


Soprano Heard in Varied Program at 
Princess Theater 


Mary Carson, soprano of the former 
Boston Opera Company, was heard in 
song recital at the Princess Theater on 
Sunday evening, April 2, before an au- 
dience that was distinctly friendly in its 
expressions of appreciation. 

Miss Carson’s offerings included arias 
from “Mefistofele,” the Massenet 
“Manon” and “La Bohéme,” a group of 
Grieg songs and compositions of Bem- 
berg, MacDowell, A. Walter Kramer and 
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Piss oa Elsie Baker, whose rich and sympathetic = 
contralto voice was heard to great advantage ina = 
charming group of songs.’ —Loutsville, Ky., Herald. = 
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Muskogee, Okla., Musicians Pay 
Tribute to Miss de Treéville 
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HE accompanying snapshot depicts a delegation of members of the Musical Arts 
Society of Muskogee, Okla., who met Yvonne de Tréville, the celebrated colora- 

tura soprano (standing), on her arrival there recently. 
was attended by the presidents of the various clubs of the city, a reception at which 








about 800 were present was held in her honor. 


After a dinner party which 





Justin Ring. Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose” 
concluded the program. 

Her voice is of good character, but 
rather marred at times by forcing. There 
was taste and sentiment displayed in her 
interpretation of the Grieg songs, and 
she was at her best in the operatic ex- 
cerpts. A common fault of young sing- 
ers, the introduction of unnecessary act- 
ing and absence of repose, took away 
somewhat from the effect of her songs, 
but she made a pleasing dramatic b.t 
of the “Manon” offering. Miss Carson 
has the advantage of a pleasing person 
ality, and her friends, of which there 
were many in Sunday night’s audience, 
were profuse in their applause and pres 
entation of floral offerings. 

Maurice LaFarge supplied excellent 
accompaniments. M. S. 


MOUNT KISCO CONCERT 


Elizabeth Parks and Harold Land Solo- 
ists with Choral Society 


Mount Kisco, N. Y., April 1.—The 
Mount Kisco Choral Society rounded out 
its ninth season with a concert under the 
leadership of Mr. G. Darlington Richards, 
on Wednesday evening, March 29. Mr. 
Richards provided a splendid program of 
choral numbers, with the added attrac- 
tions of soloists and an orchestra. Among 
the numbers for chorus were included 
Grieg’s “Land-sighting,” Schubert’s Vo- 
“al Dances, several unaccompanied part 
songs, and for the last number Bruch’s 
cantata, “Fair Ellen.” 

The soloists were Elizabeth Parks, the 
popular soprano, and Harold Land, bari- 
tone. Besides a group of songs, given 
with fine artistic sense and lovely tone, 
Miss Parks sang the part of Fair Ellen 
in the cantata in just the right spirit— 
music filled with pipes and fighting men, 
no easy task for a voice. In “Land- 
sighting’ Mr. Land’s baritone voice gave 
great satisfaction, as also in the group 
of songs which he sang. Mr. Richards 
had provided what is essential with a 
small chorus, a good orchestra, with John 
George Frank as leader of the strings. 
Both in two groups of orchestral num- 
bers and accompaniments to songs and 
choruses they did excellent work. Mrs. 
F. E. Vaughn supplied accompaniments 
of piano. M. M. H. 


Caruso Delighted with Artistic Skill of 
Salvatore de Stefano 


A signal honor was conferred upon 
Salvatore de Stefano, the Italian harpist, 
recently. Among the unusual and bril 
liant audience which attended his re- 
cital at the Ritz-Carlton on March 25 
were Otto H. Kahn and Enrico Caruso. 
Both of these were tremendously sur- 
prised and impressed by the playing of 
the artist. In fact, the great Metropol 
itan tenor was so charmed by the skill 


of the harpist that he insisted upon tak- 
ing his musical confrére out to luncheon. 





_ 





Because of his overwhelming suc 
cess, and in response“to an emphati 
violinist, 


demand, the remarkable 


EDDY BROWN 


will give ANOTHER Aeolian Hall 
Recital Sunday afternoon, April 16, 


playing a popular programme. 


Eddy Brown has now given four 


New York recitals to crowded 
houses! 
He has aroused unprecedented 


enthusiasm as soloist at the Metro- 


politan Opera House! 


He has appeared under such im- 
portant auspices as The Rubinstein 
Club and the Bagby Morning Musi- 
cales at the Waldorf-Astoria, and at 
Sherry’'s! 


In Brooklyn he has played before 
audience of 2500 


and enthusiastic 


persons! 


No violinist in recent years has 
met with such immediate and sen 


sational success! 





EDDY BROWN. will be in 
Tour 


America all next season. 


now booking. 








For terms and dates apply to 
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ITH his cycle for a solo voice and 
piano, “The City of Joy,”* Deems 
Taylor has contributed a work to con- 
temporary song literature that will please 
quite as many as it will puzzle. The 


latter will have difficulty only in getting 
into the spirit of the work, which has 
been conceived by Composer Taylor and 
Poet Charles Hanson Towne in a very 
sincere manner. 

Instead of working out a so-called Ori- 
ental (or otherwise exotic) cycle of 
songs, Messrs. Taylor and Towne have 
got together and decided on a cycle 
which should be about the bustling world 
they live in. The cycle is in five songs, 
“Spring in Town,” “Poor Pe But 
Happy,” “The Roof Garden” and “Home” 
and tells its story in the most demo- 
cratic way possible, with the least ex- 
penditure of musical or verbal expres- 
sions and all “with a punch.” 

It is not to be denied that the work, 
through the very nature of its subject 
matter, falls in parts perhaps a bit be- 
low some of Mr. Taylor’s other compo- 
sitions. But had Mr. Taylor given us 
a serious, meditative type of music as 
a setting of Mr. Towne’s verses—and 
they are mighty good verses in their way, 
too!—he would have laid himself open 
to censure for not having interpreted 
his poems. Of the five songs the public 
will like best “Spring in Town” and 
“The Roof Garden.” It seems almost 
certain that the last-named will become 
so popular that it will be sung as a single 
song and very likely republished in that 
form within a year or so. Let this not 
seem to suggest that it is the best of 
the five. For it is distinctly not; but its 
appeal is strong. In it Mr. Taylor has 
given us warm harmonies, a very tan- 
gible melodic outline that “sings itself”; 
and its sentiment will always carry over 
to an audience. 

The second and third songs, “‘Poor—” 
and “—But Happy” are the finest. In 
“Poor—” Mr. Taylor has written one 
of the best pieces of music that have 
come from his pen. The piano part alone 
is worthy of esteem, for it is whollv in- 
dividual and is as interesting alone as 
it is with the voice. “—But Happy” is 
MacDowellish in feeling and exceedingly 
well conceived. Mr. Taylor knows the 
voice and he always writes for it intel- 
ligently. This cycle is dedicated to Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, who is now singing it 
in his concerts. Singers who want to 
give variety to their programs with a 
group of five songs that do not continu- 
ally tell about the roses and how sad 
the lover is at his sweetheart’s absence 
will find “The City of Joy” to their lik- 
ing. It is, in short, a song-cycle of real 
individuality. 

No review of this cycle would be com- 
plete unless it paid high compliment to 
the publishers for the admirable edition 
they have given it. In accomplishing this 
the Oliver Ditson Company has been aid- 
ed by Mr. Taylor’s own strikingly drawn 
and colored title-page—Mr. Taylor can 
draw and paint, as well as compose—and 
his attractive decorations that precede 
each of the five songs. If Mr. Taylor 
could be engaged to draw title-pages we 
might be spared some of the monstrous 
things that publishers from time to time 
place on the covers of their publications! 

Mr. Taylor has also written a new 
chorus for four-part women’s voices with 





piano accompaniment, entitled, “May 
Eve.” He has set with complete suc- 


cess a good poem by Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr., and has demonstrated again his feel- 
ing for color in the handling of voice- 
parts. In his cantata, “The Highway- 
man,” which has been so successful, his 
treatment of the chorus played a big 





*“THE CITY OF Joy.” Cycle of Five Songs 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Deems Taylor, Op. 9. Price $1.25. “May 
EVE.”’ Part-Song for Four-Part Chorus of 
Women’s Voices with Piano Accompaniment. 


Price, 16 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
Boston. 


By Deems Taylor, Op. 11, No. 1. 
cents. 
pany, 


part. It was at once noted that here 
was a new composer, who did things a 
little differently. And in this chorus he 
proves his skill again. The music is 
modern, spontaneous, the harmonies un- 
forced; and the plan, by which Mr. Tay- 
lor ushers in his main section and uses 
the same material, finely altered, as a 
close is to the point and is convincing. 
The part song is dedicated to the St. Ce- 
cilia Club of New York, Victor Harris, 
conductor, and, was given its first hear- 
ing by this organization on March 21 in 
New York. 
* * * 
HE house of Ricordi offers new issues 
of a large variety.+, Carl Deis, 


the New York pianist and vocal instruc- 
tor, who in recent years has been giving 
much time to composition, is represented 
by three new songs. There is, first, the 
light and care-free “Song Time,” which 
seems to possess all the elements that go 
to make a song popular; “Inconstancy,” 
a more serious song, built on broad 
sweeping lines, and “The Cottager to Her 
Infant,” a slumber song of rare loveli- 
ness. Mr. Deis has a distinct gift and 
these songs will surely contribute to his 
growing fame as a composer. 

The other song issues are a new edi- 
tion of Felix Fourdrain’s delightful “Tl 
Neige des Fleurs,” with an English ver- 
sion of the original French André Alex- 
andre poem, made skilfully by Frederick 
H. Martens under the title “ ’Tis Snow- 
ing Flowers.” Mr. Martens is also re- 
sponsible for the poems of Jesse M. 
Winne’s brilliant waltz-song, ‘““Maytime,” 
and Arthur Burton’s “Love Song at Sun- 
set,” a song written along Charles 
Marshall lines. 

For the piano there is a new “Diatonic 
Study” by Cyril Scott. Its diatonics will 
have to be sought out with care, for, de- 
spite its title, Mr. Scott can hardly con- 
fine himself to pure diatonics! Nor does 
one expect him to, for his style is not 
based on them and we have come to know 
him as a musical personage who can suc: 
cessfully achieve his purpose without 
them. There are two salon pieces for the 
piano by Brian Hope, entitled “Dream- 
Casties” and “Contemplation,” the sec- 
ond one being by far the better of the 
two. 

The second of Cyril Scott’s “Three 
Little Waltzes,” original for piano and 
published back in 1906 in this form, is 
now issued in an admirable. transcrip- 
tion for violin solo with piano accom- 
paniment, the work of Richard Lange. 
It is an “Andante Languido” and a 
charming piece in every respect. 

a * 


[* spite of their having been in the 
field only for a short time, the New 
York firm of Huntzinger & Dilwortht 
has brought out a special set of Easter 
issues that choirmasters and church sing- 
ers will find worthy of examination. 
The issues are three, Frank Howard 
Warner’s “The Women at the Tomb,” 
Florence Turner-Maley’s “In a Garden 
Wild” and Le Roy M. Rile’s Easter an- 
them, for chorus of mixed voices with 





+“Sona TIME,” “INC@NSTANCY,” “THE CoT- 
TAGER TO HER INFANT.” Three Songs for a 
Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Carl Deis. Price, 60 cents each. ey 
SNOWING FLOWERS.”’ Song for a High Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Felix Four- 


drain. Edition with English Version by 
Frederick H. Martens. “MAYTIME.” Waltz- 
Song bly Jesse M. Winne. “LOVE SONG AT 
SuNseET.””’ Song by Arthur Burton. Price, 
60 cents each. ‘“DIATONIC StTupy.’’ For the 
Piano. By*Cyril Scott. ‘“DREAM-CASTLES,”’ 


Compositions for 
Price, 60 cents 


“CONTEMPLATION.” Two 
the Piano. By Brian Hope. 
each. “ANDANTE LANGUIDO,” from ‘THREE 
LITTLE WALTZES.”’ By Cyril Scott. Ar- 
ranged for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment by Richard Lange. Price, 60 cents. 
Published by G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 

t‘‘THE WOMEN AT THE TOMB.” Easter Song 
by Frank Howard Warner. Price 60 cents. 
“IN A GARDEN WILD.” Easter Song by Flor- 
ence Turner-Maley. Price 50 cents. “IN THE 
END OF THE SABBATH.” Eastern Anthem for 
Chorus of Mixed Voices, Soprano and Bari- 
tone Solos and Organ. By Le Roy M. Rile. 
Price 15 cents net. Published by Huntzinger 
& Dilworth, New York. 
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soprano and baritone solos, “In the End 
of the Sabbath.” 

Mr. Warner’s song is familiar to some 
persons who performed it last year, when 
the composer issued it himself. It was 
transferred this winter to its present 
publishers. Mr. Warner has succeeded 
in writing a really effective Easter song, 
in which there is great variety of mood, 
and in which the words are expressed 
naturally and sympathetically. The 
recitative portions are well carried out, 
the harmonies here being especially inter- 
esting; the final section, which resembles 
in a way the “Jerusalem” portion of 
Gounod’s motet “Gallia,” is well climaxed 
and cannot fail to strike fire. It may be 
had both for high and low voices. 

Externally simple in character is Mrs. 
Turner-Maley’s little song. It is quite as 
unpretentious as her secular productions, 
which have been commented on in this 
journal. But in its sincerity it again has 
an all-important asset. It is a plain 
melody, neatly harmonized and one that 
gives meaning to the tender little verses 
to which it has been set. It is published 
both for high and low voice. 

Mr. Rile’s anthem is an example of 
what the serious American composer is 
doing to-day in ecclesiastical music. Mr. 
Rile’s name is not nearly as well known 
as it deserves to be, due partly to the 
fact that he has not published a great 
deal. An extraordinarily worthy cantata 
of his was issued last year, a work that 
in scope bordered on oratorio and was 
therefore too difficult for performance in 
church. In this anthem he has shown his 
fine gift and a real feeling for his St. 
Matthew text. Both incidental solos are 
handled beautifully and the choral writ- 
ing is strong and firmly contrived. The 
very unconventionality of Mr. Rile’s style 
should make his church music admired 
wherever there are musicians who ap- 
preciate that something must occur in the 
music of our churches, if America is ever 
to take her place among the nations who 
refuse to listen to sentimental “slop” in 
a service where dignity and spirituality 
ought to be preserved at all cost. 

* * 


AINBRIDGE CRIST of Boston has 
composed two praiseworthy songs in 
“C’est Mon Ami” and “If There Were 
Dreams to Sell.”{ The latter is a bright 
and straightforward song, with a par- 
ticularly interesting Poco piu mosso sec- 
tion. It is very vocal and should be 
widely sung. The other is an arrange- 
ment of an old French air, which Mr. 
Crist has managed very happily and in 
which he has given proof of his fine mu- 
sicianship and his taste in arranging. A 
place should be found for it on many re- 
cital programs. It may be had for both 


high and medium voice. 
* ok * 


EORGE B. NEVIN has produced a 
very melodious and simple song in 

his “To a Nightingale,” dedicated to the 
thrice-admirable contralto, Christine 
Miller.§ Mr. Nevin’s songs are generally 


worthy of praise and this one is no ex- 
ception. There is nothing here that is 
not natural and unaffected and it should 
win favor whenever sung. 

* * * 


RTHUR FOOTE has made a setting 

of Kipling’s “On the Road to Man- 
dalay,” which sems to be one of the best 
songs he has ever written. The spirit 
of Kipling’s memorable poem has been 
faithfully reflected and there is a swing 


to the song which is altogether character- 
istic. The Chinese banjo effect, sug- 
gested by the line “She’d git her little 
banjo” is capital, and its restatement at 
the close, after the voice has finished, is 


t“Ir THERE WERE DREAMS TO SELL.” Song 
for a Medium Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Bainbridge Crist. Price, 60 cents. 


Published by the Boston Music Company, 
Boston. “C’gestT MON Amt.” Song for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. Arranged 
from the Original Old French Air by Bain- 
bridge Crist. Published by Carl Fischer, 
New York. Price, 50 cents. 

§“To A NIGHTINGALE.” Song for a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
George B. Nevin. Published by the Wayne 
Publishing House, Easton, Pa. Price, 40 


cents. 





a very appropriate touch. It is dedi- 
cated to Stephen Townsend. Mr. Foote 
has also written a good sacred song in 
“At Last,” a Whittier setting, finely 
ne and written with distinguished 
skill. 

A new Easter song, appearing in the 
Arthur P. Schmidt issues,|| in which 
these Foote songs also figure, is Fred W. 
Peace’s “Hark! Ten Thousand Voices.” 

Florence Newell Barbour has done a 
very creditable set of pieces in her “Six 
Brilliant Compositions for the Piano- 
forte.” The titles are “Nature’s Song of 
Ecstacy,” “Neapolitan Dance,” “Caprice 
Hungarian,” “Swaying Pine _ Trees,’ 
“Phantom Riders” and “The Surging 
Sea.” The pieces are all pleasing and 
capitally written for the piano. Mrs. 
Barbour knows the instrument and 
writes for it so that even simple pass- 
ages sound beautifully. A. W. K. 





|““ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY” Song for 
a Medium Voice with Piano Accompaniment 
By Arthur Foote. Price, 60 cents. “AT 


Last.” Sacred Song for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Arthur Foote 
Price, 50 cents. “HarRK! TEN THOUSAND 
Voices.” Easter Song by Fred W. Peace 
Price, 50 cents. “Srx BRILLIANT ComMmpos!- 
TIONS.’ For the Piano. By Florence Newe!! 
Barbour. Price, 60 cents each the first 


second, fifth and sixth; 40 and 50 cents‘each, 
respectively, the third and fourth. Published 
by the Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston, New 
York and Leipsic. 
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‘ROTARIANS TO HEAR FRANCES INGRAM 





International Convention Will 
Greet Young Contralto 
As Soloist 


AMES E. DEVOE, who is managing 
Frances Ingram, contralto, exclu- 
sively for next season, announces that 
Miss Ingram has been engaged as soloist 
for the musical evening to be given at 
the International Convention of Rotary 
Clubs in Cincinnati, July 16 to 20. For 
this particular occasion negotiations are 
also being made for the engagement of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

The demands for return engagements 
in cities where Miss Ingram appeared 
last season and during the present sea- 
son are also indications that this artist 
is making a distinct impression as a con- 
cert singer. J. W. Frothingham, Inc., 
of AZolian Hall, New York act as East- 
ern associates of Mr. Devoe in booking 
Miss Ingram’s Eastern dates. Miss In- 
vram appeared in Detroit, Mich., Tues- 
day, March 21, in joint recital with Anna 
Case, soprano, following which she gave 
4 recital at Flint, Mich., on March 22. 
From Flint, Miss Ingram came to New 
York in connection with the making of 
song records. Her later concert dates 
include appearances in the South, her 
eoneert season closing with the Detroit 
Festival. A proposition has been made 
Miss Ingram for a summer opera season 
and Mr. Devoe is negotiating with a 





Frank Scott Clark 


—Photo by 


Frances Ingram, Whose Concert Season 
Will Close with Detroit Festival 


prominent moving picture company for 
appearances in the films. 





BAUER-CASALS RECITAL 





Pianist and ’Cellist Again Attract Big 
New York Audience 


The announcement of a joint recital by 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals is cer- 
tain to draw a vast array of music-lovers 
to hear these eminent exponents of the 
best in ensemble playing. The popular 
pianist and ’cellist appeared again at 
AZolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, March 25, before an audience 
that packed the hall and left few empty 
chairs on the platform. 

On this occasion the artists chose three 
sonatas from a literature for piano and 
‘cello that is none too large. The Brahms, 
Op. 78; the Chopin, Op. 65, played by the 
Kneisels this season, and_ Richard 
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Strauss’s Op. 6. Both artists have their 
admirers as solo performers, and this 
fact makes it all the more remarkable 
that they have attained a degree of per- 
fection in ensemble playing that is 
almost unsurpassable. Mr. Casals played 
the ’cello parts of the Brahms Sonata 
with a smoothness and flexibility that a 
violinist might well envy, while Mr. 
Bauer supplied a background that was 
not too heavy for the balance of the 
parts. The Chopin Sonata was fondly 
played, but it does not compare favor- 
ably with the Polish composer’s greater 
works for the piano. There was plenty 
of spirit and energy in the Strauss 
Sonata, especially in the first and third 
movements. H. B. 


GERMAN MUSIC STATUS BETTER 








Conditions Improving, Publisher Writes 
Eugenio di Pirani 


A picture of war conditions in Ger- 
many’s musical life is given in a letter 
written on Feb. 26 to Eugenio di Pirani, 
the Brooklyn musician, from the pub- 
lisher, Johann André, of Offenbach am 
Main, in the course of which Herr André 
says: 

“In regard to your friendly query as 
to whether my house has suffered owing 
to the war, I can tell you that in the 
beginning the war had a crippling in- 
fluence on musical activities, etc. Grad- 
ually, the interest in music awoke again, 
and now there is comparatively little of 
the war’s influence to be noted in the 
musical life. On all sides, patriotic con- 
certs as well as benefit performances are 
given, the theaters and opera houses are 
all open and performances are given 
regularly. Furthermore, in the coffee 
houses and concert halls much music is 
heard. 

“Besides 
which was 


this, musical instruction 
considerably affected in the 


beginning, has again been taken up gen- 
erally, so that the music dealer as well 
as the publisher is bound to find a mar- 
ket for his works. Naturally, we must 
figure on a certain sacrifice, as must all 
businesses which do not directly manu- 
facture war material. Life is at present 
in this country more expensive, but we 
cannot very well call it privation, in the 
sense given to the word in other coun- 
tries. 

“We hope that soon a universal peace 
will set in and a happier time for all 
nations will arrive.” 


MUSIC IN OLD PHILADELPHIA 








Quaint Attitude Toward the Art Two 
Hundred Years Ago 


Among the many interesting things 
which Miss Wister managed to get into 
the small compass of her very brief ad- 
dress at the memorable supper which 
the Woman’s Committee of the Philade!- 
phia Orchestra gave to Mr. Stokowski 
and the guests of the association was the 
fact, says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
that just 200 years ago, in 1716, the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting advised its 
members against “going to or being in 
any way concerned in plays, games, lot- 
teries, music and dancing!” And, adds 
Miss Wister, this attitude, combined with 
the Blue Laws, “restricted the amuse- 
ments of the good old Philadelphians of 
that day to cock fights, rope dancing and 
the exhibition of monstrosities.” 

Nevertheless, it would appear that 
from early times Philadelphia managed 
to enjoy a healthful musical life of its 
own. 

Miss Wister cited Franklin’s musical 
glasses as an example of melodic aspir? 
tion. She also pointed to John Penn and 
his violin and to Francis Hopkinson, the 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, who was an organist, and who be- 
queathed to posterity the patriotic chant 
of “Hail, Columbia.” Likewise, she re- 
membered Thomas Sully and his flute, 
and Mrs. Thomas Willing with her harp, 
and Dr. Adam Kuhn, all of whom at 
various times were severally the leaders 
of enthusiastic groups of distinguished 
amateurs whose record has survived. 

From time to time, said Miss Wister, 
this musical feeling blossomed out into 
organizations of importance. This was 
the case when the Musical Fund Society 
for the Relief of Poor Musicians, shortly 
after its founding in 1820, gave its first 
performance on this side of the Atlantic 
of “The Creation,” with upward of 100 
voices. 

Nor was Philadelphia then heedless of 
the necessity for a suitable auditorium 
for the production of good music, as is 
demonstrated by the erection of the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall 100 years ago, and by 
that of the Academy of Music, which will 
be 60 years old next year. 

In those older days, down to the time 
of the war, and some time afterward, 
many small groups of amateurs existed 
in fashionable society, who came together 
for the purpose of playing or singing con- 
certed music. Whole families—families 
were large in those days—would compose 
small orchestras or quartets. Much mn. 
sic was arranged purposelv for these 
“petits concerts de société”; and no au- 
dience was necessary to stimulate the 
interest in those true music-lovers. 











Merle Alcock Soloist at Schwab Home 

Merle Alcock, contralto, again sang at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Schwab on Riverside Drive, Saturday 
evening, March 18. 
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Laura Combs, Soprano, Whose Southern 
Tour Included Recital at Governor’s 
Mansion, Jackson, Miss. 


AURA COMBS, soprano, who recent- 

ly returned from a successful tour of 
the South with Angelo Cortese, the harp- 
ist, has been engaged for the annual 
spring tour of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. Miss Combs’s Southern tour 
included a recital in the Governor’s Man- 
sion at Jackson, Miss., with Mr. Cortese, 
where she was excellently received for 
her singing of Bemberg’s “Le Chanson 
des Baisers,” Hue’s “J’ai pleuré en réve,” 
Vidal’s “Ariette,” besides a group of 
operatic arias which were sung with ex- 
cellent insight into the character por- 
trayed. This group included the “One 
Fine Day” aria fror “Madama Butter- 
fly” and the “In Those Silken Curtains” 
aria from “Manon.” These were followed 
by a group of songs in English with harp 
accompaniment. 

On March 10 Miss Combs gave a joint 
recital with Watson H. Giddings, organ- 
ist, at the Webb-Horton Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church. On this occasion Miss 
Combs gave the “Hear Ye, Israel” aria 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and in addi- 
tion to this gave a group of songs by 
Lane Wilson, “My Lovely Celia” and 
“Pastoral.” She closed her program 
with another group of songs in English 
by MacDowell, Rogers, Lie and Rummel 


. 





Marie Novello, the English pianist, is 
an adopted daughter of Clara Novello- 
Davies, the London singing teacher who 
is now in New York. 
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GAVE 28 CONCERTS 
IN GERMAN BAZAAR 


Notable Artists Appeared In 
Benefit for Teutonic 
Sufferers 


A record of twenty-eight concerts was 
that made at the twelve-day German 
Bazaar, held at Madison Square Garden, 
N. Y., from March 11 to 23. Practically 
every German artist of note now in this 
country, besides many Americans whose 
sympathies lie with the Central Powers 
in the European war, donated their serv- 
ices to make this important phase of the 
Charity Bazaar a success. A notable fact 
is, that of the hundred or more artists 
who volunteered only one was prevented 
from appearing through illness. 

Great credit should be given to the 
committee in charge of the concert, which 
was under the leadership of Otto Goritz. 
Although a complete list of the artists 


taking part in these concerts is not avail- 
able, the following singers appeared: 





Margarete Ober, Otto Goritz, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Paul Reimers, Henri Scott, Carl Schlegel, 
Helen Warrum, Albert Reiss, Melanie Kurt, 
Julia Culp, Jeanne Woolford, Christine Mil- 
ler, Lucy Gates, Leontine de Ahna, Mariska 
Aldrich, Carl Jérn, Vernon d’Arnalle, Adele 
Krueger, Helena Klein, Robert Leonhardt, 
Minnie Jovelli, Harriet M. Behnée, Lonni 
Wheeler, Julia Kiibler and Ottilie Schillig. 


Among the violinists who appeared 
may be mentioned: 
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Fritz Kreisler, Theodore Spiering, Eddy 
Brown, Herbert Dittler, Richard Arnold, 
Andre Palah, Alexander Bloch, Lucile Colette, 
Arthur Hartmann, Edwin ‘Grasse, Philip 
Scharf, Katherine Stang, Nahan Franko and 
four upils of Theodore Spiering, Madeline 
McGuigan, Catharine Cavalli, Caroline 
Powers and Gene Stockwell. 


_ Among the pianists were the follow- 
ing: 


Alberto Jonas, Carl pyetiere, Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska, Yolanda ero, Herma 
Menth, Albert Von ‘Doenhoff, Coenraad von 
Bos, Victor Wittgenstein, Leopold Winkler, 
Mary Wilderman, Lawrence Goodman, Ade- 
line Sauberlich. 


Besides these, the performers included 
Joseph Gotsch and G. O. Hornberger, 
’cellists, the Sittig Trio, and Eva Goritz 
and Renée Reiss, daughters of Otto 
Goritz and Albert Reiss respectively, also 
the German chorus of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


MUSICALE FOR MRS. SEAGLE 








Baritone’s Pupils Give Program in His 
Wife’s Honor 


A large group of the pupils of Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, gathered at his resi- 
dence Saturday evening in honor of Mrs. 
Seagle, who has since left for a month’s 
visit to her parents in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Several members of the Seagle 
studio class were heard in songs. 

Harold Van Duzee, tenor, sang “L’ane 
blanc,” by Hué; “Carnaval,” by Four- 
drain; “Romance Orientale,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and “Don’t Céare,” by John 
Alden Carpenter. Arthur Alexander 
acted as accompanist until Frank Bibb, 
Mr. Seagle’s usual accompanist, returned 
from the American-Scandinavian Society 


concert, where he officiated in that 
capacity for Mme. Marie Sundelius. 
Juliet Griffith sang Mr. Bibb’s “Rondel 


of Spring,” and a group of lieder, and 
Elise Hasbrouck sang a group of songs. 





Yale School of Music Has Paderewski 
for New Haven Recital 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., March 18.—The 
Paderewski recital in Woolsey Hall last 
night was the fourth and last in the 
series of artists’ concerts given this sea- 
son under the auspices of the Yale School 
of Music. The celebrated Polish pian- 
ist’s fine poise and temperament found 
a happy medium in a program derived 
from works of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Liszt, Schumann (encore) and, of course, 
Chopin. Hardly necessary to remark is 
the fact that the audience was huge in 
size and appreciative in mood. 

It was announced to-day that the Schu- 
mann-Heink recital, scheduled for Mon- 
day evening, had been postponed until 
May 15, owing to the contralto’s present 
illness. W. E. C. 





Clara Kalisher Gives Musicale in Honor 
of Elsa Lyon 


Clara Kalisher, the well-known vocal 
teacher, gave a musicale-tea at her New 
York residence studio on March 27. A 
number of persons well known in New 
York’s music circles were invited to meet 
Elsa Lyon, the guest of honor, who is 
beginning her career in this city. She 
was in splendid voice, and delighted her 
hearers with “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
a group of Hugo Kaun and Brahms 
songs. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardner Lamson, Mme. A. L. 
Baldwin, Mme. Minna Kaufmann, David 
Bispham, Mrs. Henry Smock Boyce, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Osborne Smith, Mrs. 
William Bassett and Mme. Alphonse 
Stern. 





Pleasant Anticipation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Herewith I inclose check for a year’s 
subscription for your paper. It is al- 
ways looked forward to with the most 
pleasant anticipation. 

Yours very truly, 
MAY R. WILKINSON. 
Jackson, Miss., March 20, 1916. 
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ST. PAUL CHORUSES 
IN JOINT CONCERT 





Orpheus and Eurydice Clubs 
Produce Good Results in 
Oratorio Excerpts 


St. PauL, MINN., March 22.—The ora- 
torio concert given by the combined forces 
of the Orpheus and Eurydice clubs at the 
People’s Church on Tuesday evening pre- 
sented the opportunity for hearing a 
chorus of about two hundred voices under 
the direction of E. Bruce Knowlton. 
Assisting Mr. Knowlton were George H. 
Fairclough, organist; Alvina Eckes, 
pianist; Alma Peterson, soprano; Harry 
Anderson, tenor; Francis J. Rosenthal, 
basso. 

The chorus, for the most part, was 
made up of young, fresh voices, produc- 
ing a naturally pleasing quality and good 
volume of tone. The parts were well 
balanced and the singing marked by 
seeming spontaneity, depending, appar- 
ently, upon a knowledge of the music 
rather than the beat of the conductor, 
which was lacking in authoritative de- 
cision. The experienced hand of Mr. 
Fairclough was noticeable throughout. 
The choruses presented were: “As. the 
Hart Pants,” from Mendelssohn’s “Forty- 
second Psalm”; “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing,” from Haydn’s “Creation”; the 
Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and 
the “Hallelujah” Chorus from Handel’s 
“Messiah.” 


Of the soloists, particular interest was 
manifested in Alma Peterson, who on 
this occasion made her first St. Paul ap- 
pearance since the close of her engage- 


ment with the Chicago Grand Oper: 
Company. Her numbers were, “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” from the “Elijah,” “These Are 
They” from Gaul’s OHoly City,” and 
“With Verdure Clad’ from the “Crea 
tion.” Miss Peterson’s very beautifu 
voice responded to the demands of intelli 
gence, musical feeling, successful train 
ing and experience. Her performance de 
served the very cordial recognition ten 
dered her. 

Mr. Rosenthal sang in good voice and 
appropriate style Mendelssohn’s “It Is 
Enough,” from the “Elijah”; “The 
Daughters of the City” from Barnby’s 
“Rebekah” and “Honor and Arms” from 
Handel’s “Samson.” Mr. Anderson’s 
numbers were “The Soft Southern 
Breeze” from “Rebekah,” “To the Lord 
Our God” from “The Holy City” and “If 
with All Your Hearts” from “Elijah.” 

The officers of the clubs uniting in this 
concert are, of the Orpheus, F. W. Gra- 
hame, president; P. V. Daly, vice-presi- 
dent; Fred Stevekin, secretary; H. A 
McCandless, treasurer; of the Eurydice, 
Edna Brown, president; Ella onge, 
vice-president; Marie DeYoung, secre 
tary-treasurer. The object of the pro 
moters is announced as for the benefit 
of a students’ aid fund. The night of the 
performance was marked by exceedingly 
inclement weather and the audience was 
correspondingly small, but apparently 
well pleased with the entertainment af 
forded. F.L.C.B 





Jeanne Woolford and Elizabeth Siedhofi 
in Recital at Lockport, N. Y. 


LocKPporT, N. Y., March 27.—Mme 
Jeanne Woolford, contralto, and Eliza 
beth Siedhoff, pianist, gave an engaging 
joint recital in the Academy Auditorium 
of Lockport, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, 
March 21. The performance of each 
artist was enthusiastically received by a 
large audience. 
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BUFFALO DELIGHTS IN 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Famous Contralto Again Charms 
Large Audience— Local 
Musicians Appear 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 25.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink gave a recital in Elm- 
wood Music Hall the evening of March 
24, before a very large and demonstrative 
audience. Two arias, one from Handel’s 
“Rinaldo,” the other from the Saint- 
Saéns “Samson et Dalila,” “Mon Coeur 
S’ouvre a ta Voix,” were sung with tonal 
beauty and in the finished style for which 
this great singer is noted. Lieder by 
Schubert, Brahms, Liszt, Strauss, Wein- 
gartner and Hugo Wolf, in which the 
singer very happily depicted the varying 
moods and exactions of each composi- 
tion, were thoroughly a while 
her English songs, which represented 
the composers La Forge, Rogers, Mary 
Turner Salter, Frederick Weatherly and 
Chadwick, were gems both in execution 
and vocal color. The sympathetic and 
well balanced accompaniments of Edith 
Evans contributed their quota to the per- 
fection of the ensemble. 

The program presented at the Chro- 
matic Club meeting of March 18, was 
performed by local musicians and was of 
unusual worth. Dvorak’s “Bagatelle” 
was played ably by Mr. Snellgrove, first 
violin; Miss Campbell, second violin; Mrs. 
Millhouse, ’cello, with Warren Case at 
the piano. A Melodrame entitled, “Bar- 
bara” was sympathetically declaimed by 
Thekla Adam. The musical setting, whic 
was composed by Arthur Hartmann, the 
violinist, is modern in construction, with 
a strong leaning toward the idiom of 
Debussy. It was well played by Dorothy 
Lipp. : 

The closing number of the program 
was Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Piano 
Concerto, arranged for two pianos, 
played by Alice Sutherland and Warren 
Case. 

The well-known Boston organist, Ever- 
ett E. Truette, played at the free organ 
concert in Convention Hall, Sunday, 
March 19, displaying musicianship of a 
high order. The soloist was Lucy Lee 
Call of New York, who made a splendid 
impression. She has a soprano of very 
good quality and large range. Particu- 
larly impressive was her singing of 
“Hear Ye, Israel,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” She was compelled to grant 
encores after her two scheduled numbers. 
W. J. Gomph accompanied the singer 
admirably. F. H. H. 








Art of Casals and Povla Frisch Delights 
Hartford (Conn.) Audience 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 25.—The sec- 
ond concert of the season under the au- 
spices of the Hartford Musical Club took 
place in Foot Guard Hall, Tuesday eve- 
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ning, March 14. The artists appearing 
were Pablo Casals, ’cellist; Mme. Povia 
Frisch, soprano, and Jean Verd at the 
piano. The hall was well filled and the 
audience responsive. Mr. Casals created 
great enthusiasm and Mme. Frisch was 
well received, both artists responding to 
encores. Mr. Verd played delightful 
accompaniments. T. E. C. 





“MABEL PRESTON HALL 
AUTHOR AND ATHLETE 
AS WELL AS SINGER 











Photo Matzene. 

Mabel Preston Hall, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, as “Gerhilde” 
in “Die Walkiire” 


CHIcAGo, March 25.—Poet, writer of 
short stories, athlete, opera singer and 
concert singer—these are some of the 
occupations of Mabel Preston Hall, dra- 
matic soprano, who has just been en- 
gaged to sing Santuzza and other rdéles 
for the Chicago Grand Opera Company 


next season. Miss Hall, who was born 
and brought up in Chicago, has long been 
known among her friends as a daring 
horseback rider and athlete, and she con- 
fesses to having written poems and short 
stories which have been printed in vari- 
ous monthly magazines. She sang last 
season in “Aida,” the “Ring” dramas and 
other productions of the Chicago Opera 
Company with a great deal of success. 
F. W. 





FOSTER & DAVID BOOKINGS 





Managers Announce Dates of Various 
Concert Artists 


The managerial offices of Foster & 
David have announced the following ar- 
tists who will make their appearances 
under these managers during the com- 
ing season: 

Florence Otis, soprano, will be the 
soloist at the last concert of the season 
to be given by the Apollo Club of Brook- 
lyn, at the Academy of Music, on May 2. 
Henri Scott, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be heard exten- 
sively in concert, oratorio and recital, in 
addition to his appearances with the 
Metropolitan Opera Gysmpany. Judson 
House, tenor, who has been engaged as 
soloist by the First Congregational 
Church of Montclair for the coming 
year. Mme. Olive Fremstad will close 
er season at the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tival and then go directly to her sum- 
mer home in Maine. Mme. Fremstad 
will spend the summer preparing several 
new programs that she will present on 
her tour next season, and Annie Louise 
David will appear with Mme. Florence 
Mulford in East Orange on March 29, 
and on April 19 Mrs. David will lay her 
thirtieth engagement in Newark, N. J. 
On June 1 Mrs. David will conclude her 
concert work and will leave for Cali- 
fornia, returning to New York the latter 
part of September. 


LONDON FEELS LACK 
OF MALE MUSICIANS 


Many Have Already Taken Up 
Arms and Others Are 


Soon to Follow 


London, March 14, 1916. 

HE London season of opera in Eng- 

lish and most of the orchestral con- 
certs are at an end. The Shaftesbury 
Theater has another tenant and the Phil- 
harmonic Society and that of the Sym- 
phony Concerts are ending their series, 
after most successful seasons, and are all 
resting on their laurels, of which they 
have earned even more than is usual. But 
their audiences are not feeling so restful, 


for they are apprehensive of the future, 
as the number of armlets seen in the 
ranks of the musicians attests that most 
of them have signified their willingness 
to serve their country whenever called 
upon, suggesting for the future gaps that 
cannot be filled. 

In the reconstruction of the various 
opera companies the lack of men singers 
is already marked and the managers are 
unable to bind themselves to pay return 
visits six months or more hence, as in all 
probability there will then be an insuf- 
ficient number of male musicians for 
principal singers, chorus or orchestra— 
indeed an “Adamless Eden!” But more 
of this later, for at present everyone is 
busy having “Flu’” (known in_ the 
U.S. A. as “the grip”) and there is little 
musical activity. 


A New English Violinist 


Margaret Holloway, the young English 
violinist, who has just returned from 
Russia and given a series of recitals in 
London, has certainly profited much by 
her two years’ sojourn in Petrograd, 
where she has been studying with Leo- 





pold von Auer, the teacher of Mischa EI- 
man. Assisted by that delightful artist, 
Hamilton Harty, her concerts have been 
among the most attractive of a very at- 
tractive musical season. Miss Holloway 
displayed all the characteristics of that 
most excellent school from which she has 
just been graduated, both in the choice 
of her programs, for which she drew 
upon Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, Fran- 
coeur, Tschaikowsky, Arensky and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and for a remarkable 
technique and sound, smooth and strong 
bowing. Her temperament promises great 
things for her future, for it is at once 
dignified and intensely poetic, and when 
she leaves for her visit to America, as 
she is sure to do, London will be much the 
poorer. 

London is full of revues, the peculiar 
form of musical entertainment that has 
somewhat replaced musical comedy, a 
glorious Olla Podrida. The most success- 
ful of these at the moment are “Samples” 
at the Vaudeville and “Shell Out” at the 
Comedy Theater. 


Concert Attractions 


The New Year series of the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet’s Concerts was 
brought to an end on Friday last by an 
admirable performance of Beethoven’s B 
Flat Major Quartet and York Bowen's 
new Quartet in D Minor, a striking work 
which has already been played several 
times. There was also a delightful per- 
formance of two new works by Eugene 
Goosens called “By the Tarn” and “Jack 
o’ Lantern,” most attractive works of 
modern feeling and style. 

On Wednesday Joan Willis gave a 
violoncello recital, in which she was as- 
sisted by Myra Hass, and the same eve- 
ning the London String Quartet gave a 
most enjoyable concert. At the Queen’s 
Hall Concert on Sunday afternoon, Daisy 
Kennedy was the soloist in Saint-Saén’s 
Violin Concerto in B Minor, conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood and accompanied by the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra. It will be 
remembered that Miss Kennedy is the 
wife of the pianist, Benno Moisewitch. 

H. T. 





TURNS FROM MUSIC TO 
WORK IN A FOUNDRY 


Foster Krake, Singer and Violinist, Does 
It to Avoid Idleness During En- 
forced Stay in Milwaukee 


If you had been brought up in luxury 
and had a fine education in music, both 
vocal and on the violin, do you think you 
would like to forget it all for a while 
and go to work as a common workman 
in overalls? asks the Milwaukee corre- 
spondent of the New York World. 

That is what Foster Krake, born in 
California, is doing now, since he has 
been in Milwaukee to spend a _ few 
months. Mrs. Krake was formerly Viola 
Ellis of Milwaukee, and because of the 
illness of her mother, she and Mr. Krake 
cut short their California concert tour 
and went to Milwaukee. Mrs. Krake is 
proud of her husband, who wears over- 
alls and works eight hours a day as a 
common laboring man. 

“Never was so happy in my life,” said 
Foster Krake when he was found work- 
ing in the foundry of the Milwaukee Die 
Casting Company, “and I realize how 
much of my life I have wasted in not 
getting down to real work before. I have 
been promoted since I’ve worked here, 
from the filing department to the foun- 
dry. My parents educated me first as 
a violinist and then as a singer. I was 
studying the violin in Berlin, Germany, 
when I first found I had a voice. Then 
my parents insisted that I cultivate it, 
and now I am fairly proficient both as 
singer and violinist. I love my art, all 
right, but I also enjoy this hardening 
up of my muscles. When I decided I 
could not be idle around the city for 
months, I decided to get a job in a foun- 
dry, for I knew I’d get stout and lazy 
if all I did was to practise my music 
and sit around. When we’re on tour I 
have real work, traveling from place to 
place and giving concerts. 

“When I asked for a job, the super- 
intendent asked me if I’d ever worked 
in a foundry, and I said ‘No.’ ‘Can’t 
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take you—you’re too soft,’ he said as 
he felt my muscles. ‘But you’ve got to 
take me—I must have the work,’ | said, 
and he decided to try me. He’s never 
found fault with me either, so I am 
happy, my wife is happy, and so that’s 
all there is about it.” 

This is Mr. Krake’s first visit to Mil- 
waukee. He and his wife will remain 
there until Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Krake’s 
mother, recovers from her illness. Mr. 
Krake says he intends to stick to his 
foundry work until that time. 





Edgar Page Stites, author of the fa- 
mous hymns, “Beulah Land,” “Simpiy 
Trusting” and “Crossing the Bar,’ was 
eighty years old on March 22. He lives 
in Cape May, N. J. 
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HELEN MOLLER IN 
MATINEE OF DANCES 


Classic Dancer Leads Ensemble 
in Springtime Program of 
Merit 


Among the host of charming young 
women who have removed their shoes to 
become votaries of classic dance inter- 
pretation, the latest—and one of the most 
charming—is Helen Médller, who led a 
group of pretty dancers at the Harris 
Theater, New York, on Thursday after- 
noon, March 30, in a program that was 
delightfully suggestive of the spring 
season. 

Miss Mdller and her dancers were as- 
sisted by the Orchestral Society of New 
York, under the baton of Max Jacobs, 
and the dance interpretations included 
many bits of spring fantasy. Among the 
numbers were the “Lohengrin” Prelude, 
the Strauss “Spring Voices,” and Deli- 
bes’s “La Source,” in which Miss Moller 
gave a Pan interpretation that carried 
the very essence and freedom of the 
spring woods. Much of beauty in pose 
and motion, artistic intelligence and 
dramatic ability made Miss Moller’s solo 
offerings deserve a place in the front 
ranks of interpretative dancers. 

A delightful bit of the ensemble danc- 
ing was the Boisdeffre “At the Brook” 
with a group of nymphs disporting them- 
selves by the water, and a special feature 
and one that was received by the audience 
with numerous recalls was the dancing 
of a tiny five-year-old tot, Doris Booth, 
an adorable little butterfly in the dance 
of the “Spring Voices.” The ability of 
Miss Modiler to interpret the tragic was 
well evidenced in her dance of the 
“Prisoner” to a Rachmaninoff Prelude. 

The assisting young dancers were 
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markedly pretty and youthful, and their 
charms were very frankly displayed in 
the most unconventional of Grecian garb. 
Mme. Paderewski occupied a box, and 
a number of other conspicuous figures in 
the world of music and the theater were 
present and greeted Miss Méller and her 
dancers with much applause. The or- 
chestra, in addition to the music for the 
dance features, gave the Delibes “Passe- 
pied,” the “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
and Morning from “Peer Gynt.” M. S. 





Portland (Ore.) Orpheus Club Heard in 
Well-Devised Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 20. — On 
Wednesday evening at the Masonic Tem- 
ple the Orpheus Male Chorus appeared in 
concert. William Mansell Wilder was 
the director and Ruth Johns, soprano, the 
assisting artist, with Edgar E. Coursen 
at the piano. The chorus sang excep- 
tionally well, while Miss Johns’s singing 
was most pleasing and revealed excellent 
training. 


CONCERT DEVOTED TO 
KERNOCHAN’S MUSIC 


American Composer’s Songs and 
an Organ Prelude Attrac- 
tively Presented 





The concert given at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on Monday afternoon, March 
27, was devoted entirely to compositions 
of Marshall Kernochan, an American 
composer, who has already won an estab- 
lished place largely through his vocal 
works, songs, choruses and cantatas. On 
this occasion Mr. Kernochan presided at 


the piano, and the artists who interpreted 
his works were Idelle Patterson, soprano; 
Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto; George 
Harris, Jr., tenor, and Robert Hamilton, 














Edwin Evans Tells Why Most 
Singers Mispronounce English 














Philadelphia, April 3, 1916. 

DWIN EVANS, the baritone of this 

city, is one singer of prominence who 
believes in the efficacy of the all-English 
song recital. Mr. Evans, in fact, is a 
pioneer in this respect, having taken up 
the idea of singing an entire program in 
the vernacular at the same time as that 
other native Philadelphia singer, David 
Bispham. The presentation of new songs 
by American composers, many of them 
in manuscript, has been made a feature 
of Mr. Evans’s recitals for several sea- 
sons. Thus he has given many American 


songs their first public performance, and 


he is now contemplating the presentation 
of a program made up exclusively of 
songs in manuscript by American com- 
posers. 

MUSICAL AMERICA’S _ representative 
asked Mr. Evans why good English pro- 


nunciation is so seldom heard among 
singers. 

“In the beginning,” said the baritone, 
“many singers have difficulty in produc- 
ing a good quality of tone on the various 
vowels and their re'ated sounds, gener- 
ally giving the open vowels too much of 
a ‘white’ or ‘bleaty’ quality, and squeez- 
ing or pinching the formation of the 
closed vowels. They are taught, or else 
imitate certain singers who do so, to pro- 
duce all the open vowels with a decided 
‘aw’ formation, opening the ‘e’ so that it 
sounds like ‘aye,’ and making the ‘oo’ 
sound like ‘oh.’ The result is such a gen- 
eral modification of all the sounds which 
we sustain, in singing, that instead of 
hearing the following, ‘And I will love 
you still, my dear, ’till a’ the seas gang 
dry,’ one hears this weird language: 
‘Ahnd Oy weel lawve yoh steel, moy 
lawve, teel aw’ the says gawng drawy.’ 

“What would you suggest as a remedy 
for this obvious defect?” Mr. Evans was 
asked and his reply was: 

“The singer should learn to produce a 
musical tone on all these sounds through- 
out his scale, without distorting the natu- 
ral formation. Good, intelligible singing 
will be the result. Attention should be 
paid to clearness of enunciation, even to 
the extent of making it seem, from the 
singer’s own standpoint, unnecessarily 
clear and distinct, so that the most criti- 
cal listener may be satisfied with ease. 
A good pronunciation, however, can never 
go hand in hand with a faulty production 
of tone. Many vocal aspirants try to go 
up or down to notes because they look 
that way on the staff, stiffening the jaw, 
and especially the larynx, interfering 
with the natural looseness and flexibility, 
and thereby preventing freedom of tone 
emission. A clear enunciation is abso. 
lutely impossible with such interference. 

“Many singers get on their toes for a 
note of high pitch,” continued Mr. Evans, 
“and force the chin down on the collar or 
neck for one of low pitch, thinking they 
must go somewhere for tone, which is im- 





personal, a thing that cannot be ‘put’ 
anywhere. Bad singing more often is the 
result of undue effort than the lack of it. 
Many beginners and even some of those 
who have attained a measure of success 
think they must work to produce tone, 
with the consequent heaving of the shoul- 
ders and chest during the breathing proc- 
ess and numerous facial contortions, 
which call forth the remark, ‘Oh, yes, he 
sings well, but I dislike to look at him. 
He makes so many faces and shows such 
effort that he makes me nervous.’ 

“Some singers, with their mannerisms, 
brought about by undue effort, actually 
deceive a large proportion of their audi- 
ences, distracting the attention from the 
bad tone production to the singer him- 
self, who, if he be blessed with an inter- 
esting personality, ‘gets away with it.’ 
Let a student learn to produce an honest, 
straightforward tone on all the vowel 
sounds throughout his scale, then inter- 
pret the true meaning of the text, and 
he will be one of the elect. . 

“TI met a tenor the other day,” said 
Mr. Evans, “who declared that he had a 
place, or niche, for every tone of his 
scale. ‘You poor “nut,” I exclaimed, 
‘what a load you must have on your 
mind!’ Let us say that his voice has a 
compass from low D to high B flat, which 
consists of twenty-one different sounds or 
pitches, and we must admit that the act 
of singing cannot be a pleasure for him— 
it is just a burden. Such a one is in 
agony hours or even days before an ap- 
pearance, and only the fact that God has 
endowed him with a really fine, natural 
voice, that would respond easily if given 
half a chance, enables him to ‘muddle’ 
through. 

“An easy, natural production, backed 
up, necessarily, by correct breathing, 
means health— perhaps wealth — and 
strength, while straining, reaching, ef- 
fortful singing means weakness, sickness 
and musical oblivion.” A. En Fs 


baritone. Alexander Russell played M: 
Kernochan’s organ work, Prelude fron 
the cantata, “The Foolish Virgins, 
which was recently heard in its entiret) 
when performed by the Musical Art Sv 
ciety of East Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Kernochan has the faculty o 
catching the spirit of a poem and givin; 
it a musical setting that is thoroughly i, 
keeping with the mood and the though 
that the poet has expressed. He ha 
set to music the poems of Robe:: 
Browning, William E. Henley, Rudyar. 
Kipling, Walt Whitman, Richard Hove 
and many others. Two of the songs wer. 
heard for the first time, a manuscript o 
Kipling’s “The Love Song of Ha 
Dyal,” admirably sung by Miss Coope: 
and Daniel Sergeant’s “And This Sha! 
Make Us Free,” sung in fine style b 
Miss Patterson. 

Although all the songs seemed to wi 
the favor of a large, enthusiastic audi 
ence, those that may be singled out fo 
special mention are “Unconquered, 
“The Smuggler’s Song,” a stirring Kip 
ling ballad; “At the Window,” “A Child’ 
Song,” “Song of Ylen” and “Lilacs. 
Mr. Kernochan impresses one as a con 
poser who has a definite message to giv: 
and one who has the skill to weave tha: 
message into an artistic, compelling forn 
The artists performed their tasks wit! 
an evident love for their work, and, 0: 
course, Mr. Kernochan supplied then 
with accompaniments that were above 
proach. H. B. 





William Simmons Heard at Monastery 
Benefit in Brooklyn 


William Simmons, the well-known Ne 
York baritone, was heard as soloist in a 
program given in aid of the Monaster) 
of the Precious Blood at the Majestic 
Theater, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday eve 
ning, March 19, under the direction o| 
the Music League of America before 4 
very large audience. Mr. Simmons was 
heard in Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Wind: 
and Waves,” “The Crimson Petal,” |, 
Quilter; “In a Garden,” by Hawley, and 
“To a Messenger,” by La Forge. The 
baritone was given a great reception ani 
was forced to repeat the La Forge num 
ber. He was in excellent voice and the 
audience showed its approval in cordial! 
manner for the enjoyment they received 
from his work. The trio from “Faust’ 
was given by Anica Fabry, Walte: 
Vaughan and Mr. Simmons, and was 
roundly applauded. 





Mirror of Musical Events 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I certainly enjoy MusiIcaAL AMERIC\ 
We people in the Central Western towns 
have no opportunity to hear many of the 
good things in the musical world, but w 
get much satisfaction in reading about 
them. 

Yours very sincerely, 
LAURA A. POWELL. 
Marion, Ind., March 28, 1916. 





The Messrs. Shubert have in view the 
production of a new operetta by Victo: 
Leon entitled “The Girl from Brazil,” in 
which Marguerite Namara will be one 
of three stars. The score is by Rober 
Winterberg and Sigmund Romberg. 
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KATHLEEN PARLOW 
IN DULUTH RECITAL 


Violinist Has Appreciative Wel- 
come—‘‘ Undine’’ Given at 
Club Concert 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 22.—Kathleen 
Parlow, the distinguished violinist, made 
her initial appearance in Duluth at the 
Lyceum Theater last Friday evening, 
March 17. Miss Parlow won instantane- 
ous success and recognition through her 
fine musicianship and marvelous beauty 


of tone. 
A very large and enthusiastic audience 


filled the First M. E. Church yesterday 
afternoon and thoroughly enjoyed the 
last program of the season given by the 


Matinée Musicale Club. Mrs. James N. 
McKindly was unanimously re-elected 
president for another season and the 
audience manifested a keen appreciation 
of her splendid leadership. The feature 
of the program was the presentation of 
“Undine,” a lyric poem for women’s 
voices, by Harriet Ware—the verse by 
Edwin Markham. 

A beautiful organ and violin accom- 
paniment was arranged by Faith Helen 
Rogers, who also directed the cantata. 

The solo parts were taken ably by 
Lucille Brown Duxbury, soprano, and 
John Koneczny, tenor. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Louis Morton Dworshak, 
piano; Mrs. Spicer, organ, and Emily 
Smith, violinist, also assisted. The chorus 
was excellent. 

“One of the best programs of the 
series,” was the verdict of the large audi- 
ence after the ninth twilight concert 
given by the Duluth Orchestra Sunday 
afternoon, March 19, at the New Armory 
Building. A well-selected program with a 
a wide diversity of compositions was pre- 
sented. 

The soloist, Charles Tryner, French 
horn, played Mueller’s “Cradle Song” 
with great clarity and beauty of tone. 

B. S. R. 


Dubois Anthem Sung at Musical Service 
in Yonkers Church 


YoNKERS, N. Y., March 27.—The 
Theodore Dubois cantata, “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” was sung at the 
special Sunday evening musical service 
in St. Andrew’s Memorial Church on 
March 26, under the leadership of Rob- 
ert E. Huntington Terry, organist and 
choirmaster. The soloists were Florence 
Otis, soprano; Mrs. Neil Fravel, con- 
tralto; G. W. Bagdasarian, tenor, and 
Paul F. Eichhorn, baritone. 


NEW SUCCESSES OF CHARLES HARRISON 





Charles Harrison (on the right) with Harry Morrison, a new local concert manager 
of Roswell, N. M. 


American Tenor in Tour of Cities 
from Texas to 
Colorado 


HARLES HARRISON, the well- 
known American tenor, recently re- 
turned to New York from a most suc- 
cessful tour. His engagements carried 
him as far south as Texas, where he ap- 
peared in Houston, on Feb. 13, as the 
feature attraction of the Sunday after- 
noon series of concerts and won an ova- 
tion, the large auditorium being packed 
to overflowing. He was heard at Wes- 
leyan Conservatory of Music, Macon, 
Ga., under the direction of Prof. Joseph 
Maerz, the director of the conservatory. 
Mr. Harrison appeared in the second of 
the Adamson series at the New Sedalia 
Theater, Sedalia, Mo. He was heard 
as soloist with the Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra, Wichita, Kan., and at Ottawa, 
Kan., on the following day. 
He then returned to New York, where 
he added to his already large list of talk- 
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ing-machine records, in addition to filling 
a number of engagements in the Eastern 
cities. He next appeared in the first of 
a series of recitals at Harrisburg, Pa., 
under the direction of Clara Cromleigh. 
He made his appearance at the High 
School Auditorium, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, before one of the largest audi- 
ences that has ever gathered in that 
city. This recital was the inauguration 
of a series under the direction of the 
Corpus Christi Artist Recital Club, of 
which Lester Gunst is manager. Mr. 
Gunst is most enthusiastic over the large 
attendance and feels it is sufficient proof 
that Corpus Christi will patronize the 
best in music. 

Mr. Harrison appeared at Albu- 
querque, N. M., in recital under the aus- 
pices of the Fortnightly Club. This was 
Mr. Harrison’s first appearance in this 
city and he made a most decided im- 
pression. The recital was a financial as 
well as an artistic success. 

On Feb. 21, Mr. Harrison made his 
first appearance in Roswell, N. M., under 
the management of Harry Morrison, who 
is the local agent for the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. The recital was 
given before a packed house, due in a 
great measure to the popularity of Mr. 
Harrison through his records. Mr. Mor 
rison “bill-posted” the entire town and 
made special window displays of Mr. 
Harrison’s records. It was the first 
concert ever managed by Mr. Morrison, 
and it was so successful both from an 
artistic and financial standpoint that 
Mr. Morrison is arranging to present 
Mr. Harrison again next season, in addi- 
tion to other artists. 

Mr. Harrison was heard at Boulder, 
Col., where he repeated the success he 
had won at Roswell. Mr. Harrison has 
also made appearances in Philadelphia, 
on March 8: Newark, N. J., on March 
12; Jersey City, March 16; New York 
City, March 18; Newark, March 19; 
Philadelphia, March 27, and Jersey City, 
March 30. On all appearances Mr. Har- 
rison has won the most enthusiastic 
praise from both the public and press 
and has many re-engagements for next 
season. He will annvear in New Haven 
Conn., on April 7; New York City, April 
11, 12, 13 and 14; Wichita Falls, Texas 
Festival, April 26, 27 and 28, and Abi- 
lene (Tex.) Festival, May 2, 3 and 4. 


Patrons of Many Spring Festivals to 
Hear David Hochstein 


David fiochstein annonuces many dates 
ahead for the spring season. On March 
29 he will play at Radcliffe College in 
Cambridge, Mass; on April 6 he is to be 
heard in joint recital with May Peterson 
in Middletown, Conn., under the auspices 
of the Middlesex Musical Association; on 
April 27 Mr. Hochstein will appear as 
soloist with the Nylic Association in 
ZEolian Hall, New York, and on May 15 
as soloist with the Festival Chorus of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





BOSTON WELCOMES 
GIFTED SOLOISTS 


Evelyn Scotney, Howard White 
- and Dostal Greeted at 
*“Pop’’ Concert 


Boston, MAss., March 20.—The sixth 
in the Tremont Temple series of pop- 
ular concerts was given in that audi- 
torium on Thursday evening, March 16, 
when the program was presented by 
Mme. Evelyn Scotney, prima-donna so- 
prano; Howard White, basso, and George 
Dostal, the New York tenor. The popu- 
larity of Mme. Scotney and Mr. White 
at these concerts is proven by the fact 
that both artists had already appeared 
in this series once before this season, and 
upon this reappearance they received a 
most cordial welcome. 

Mme. Scotney sang the waltz song from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and songs 
by Liszt, Strauss, Debussy, Schubert, 
Lehmann and Malloy, and joined her hus- 
band, Mr. White, in the final number of 
the program, singing the “Calm as the 
Night,” Goetz. Her superbly controlled 
coloratura voice was shown to advantage 
in these numbers. Aside from her vocal 
excellence, she possesses a most charming 
stage presence, and as an interpreter she 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Mr. White sang an aria from Verdi’s 
“Ernani,” and songs in English by Ham- 
mond, Carpenter, Vieh, Poniatowski, Hul- 
lah and Gilbert. A singer of command- 
ing presence, with a voice that is rich 
and resonant, he made a strong appeal to 
the audience. Particularly commendable 
was his excellent English diction, the 
intelligent use of his voice and its ad- 
mirable control. When singing Hullah’s 
“Three Fishers,” his perfectly sustained 
legato was most artistic. 

Mr. Dostal sang here for the first time, 
being heard in Italian, French, German, 
Polish and English songs. He possesses 
an unusually high-placed lyric tenor 
voice, with remarkable breath reserve, 
and is at his best in sustained song. He 
was greeted most favorably by the large 
and appreciative audience, and like Mme. 
Scotney and Mr. White, was obliged to 
add extras. W.H. L. 


Informal Program for Orange (N. J.) 
Guests of Shepard School 


ORANGE, N. J., March 25.—An_in- 
formal hour of music was given yester- 
day at the Shepard School of Music be- 
fore a large gathering. Mary Wood- 
ward performed a Haydn Sonata and 
shorter compositions by Schumann, 
Straus and Schiitt. The Saint-Saéns 
“Variations on a Theme by Beethoven,” 
for two pianos, was played by Miss 
Woodward and Floria Shepard. Others 
who contributed to the program were 
Katherine Hill, Martha Aronson and 
Irving Aronson, the latter taught by his 
sister. 
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OPEN TACOMA CLUB 
HOUSE WITH CONCERT 


Musical Activities Have New 
Home—Local Soloists in 
Pleasing Programs 


TACOMA, WASH., March 22.—Delight- 
fully augmenting the season’s list of mu- 
sical events, the concert given Wednes- 
day evening in the auditorium of the 
Women’s New Club House proved a most 
enjoyable and artistic opening attraction. 

Fritz Klopper, baritone, accompanied 
at the piano by Dr. Schofield, gave the 
opening number, the Prologue to “I 
Pagliacci,” and in this, as in his fur- 
ther contributions to the program, dis- 
played charm of fine artistry. Mr. Black- 
more played with unusual feeling and 
technical facility the Chopin group espe- 
cially appealing to music lovers, and the 
Liszt and Grainger offerings showing his 
versatility. Myrtle Ashby was warmly 
welcomed, and the distinction is hers of 
being the first notable soprano to sing 


in the new Club House. She won new 
laurels, singing the works of Hildach, 
Cadman and Tschaikowsky, and opening 
with an aria from “La Bohéme.” Miss 





Ashby was ably accompanied by Florence 
Yorktheimer. 

Mildred Wallace, a fourteen-year-old 
violinist, was heard in the allegro move- 
ment of a de Beriot Concerto, winning 
much applause. Miss Wallace is a pupil 
of Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger, who was 
her accompanist. 

The concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
on Tuesday afternoon was the last to be 
held in the Commercial Club assembly 
rooms, as the next fortnightly musicale 
will be given in the new Woman’s Club 
House. Mrs. S. Morley J ackson, in vocal 
offerings, with Emmeline Powers, accom- 
panist; Blanche Yorktheimer, violinist, 
and piano offerings by Sophia Preston, 
with Dr. Schofield at the second piano, 
were delightful, as was the playing of 
Katherine Robinson in the “Liebestand- 
lein” by Juon, and the “Silhouettes” of 
Dvorak. 

A novel entertainment was given Wed- 
nesday night in the Stadium High School 
auditorium when Elizabeth Spencer, so- 
prano, of New York, sang to fifteen hun- 
dred auditors. The program was given 
to introduce the new Edison disc machine. 
Harold L. Lyman, a brilliant flautist, 
played the obbligato with Miss Spencer 
in David’s “Charmant Oiseau,” and also 
gave a solo number. 

A unique feature of the service at the 
First Methodist ——— Church Sun- 
day evening was the program given by 
a thirty-five-piece orchestra, under the 
direction of Sewell S. Snypp. The or- 
chestra will give one program a month 
at this church. M. W. R. 





ZOELLNERS IN KANSAS 


Play Work of Nevin and Skilton with 
Composers in Audience 


LAWRENCE, KAN., March 25.— The 
Zoellners appeared at the University of 
Kansas on March 16. The occasion was 
one of unusual interest, as two of the 
composers whose works have been fea- 
tured by the Zoellners during the two 
past seasons live in Lawrence and neither 
of them had yet heard his work played. 
These are Arthur Nevin, whose quartet 
in D minor was a number in the Zoellner 
répertoire last season, and Charles S. 
Skilton, whose “Indian Dances” have 
been their novelty number this year; both 
are members of the university music 
faculty. Having a free day the Zoellners 
spent it in Lawrence, and in the evening 
were entertained at Professor Skilton’s 
home, where they gave him the first hear- 
ing of his composition, which they had 
already played in nearly fifty cities. They 
also read over a “Lullaby” for muted 
strings which he has composed for them 
and which will appear immediately on 
their programs as encore number. They 
also visited the government Indian school, 
Haskell Institute. 


The concert was attended by about 
1200 persons. The two movements of 
the Nevin Quartet made a deep impres- 
sion and he was compelled to acknowl- 
edge prolonged applause. The Skilton 
“Dances” were played with wonderful 
verve and inspiration. The enthusiasm 
was great, and artists and composer were 
greeted with an ovation, to which a dra- 





matic touch was added by the evident in- 
terest of forty members of the Indian 
band seated in the front balcony. 

Antoinette Zoellner was initiated into 
the Kansas Chapter of the musical 
sorority, Mu Phi Epsilon. This was the 
fourth appearance of the Zoellners at 
Lawrence. 





Many Classics on Program of Women’s 
Philharmonic Society 


A large audience greeted the artists 
who appeared on the program given on 
March 25 by the Women’s Philharmonic 
Society, New York, Amy Fay, president. 
Charles Imerblum, pianist, played the 
Overture in E, Bach-Joseffy, a Chopin 
Nocturne and the Liszt Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie, No. 12. Katherine Stang, violin- 
ist, played a Chopin Nocturne, Rondino 
by Beethoven-Kreisler, a “Faust” Fan- 
tasie by Wieniawski, and a group of 
pieces by Christian Kriens. Mrs. Will- 
iam Croxton, soprano, sang a group of 
songs and a scene and aria from “Lucia.” 
Mrs. Leila Cannes and May Lundberg 
were the accompanists, and Mr. Talmage 
assisted with a flute obbligato. 





The second meeting of the music study 
class of the Women’s Club of Orange, 
N. J., was held March 7. Florian Shep- 
ard continued her discussion of modern 
harmony, touching on the asthetic theo- 
ries of Debussy, Scriabine and Busoni, 
and illustrating various modern charac- 
teristics by works of César Franck, 
Korngold, Corder, Cadman and Ravel. 
Illustrative modern songs were sung by 
Mrs. Higgins. 
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PAVLOWA ENDS HER 
GOLDEN GATE SEASON 


Opera and Ballet Troupe Heard 
in San Francisco—City’s 
Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, March 20, 1916. 


HE Boston Grand Opera Company 
and the Pavlowa Ballet Russe com- 
pleted the Cort Theater engagement last 
night, and after the very successful local 
week crossed the bay to give three per- 
formances in the Oakland. Auditorium 


Opera House. “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
was sung Monday and Friday nights, 
“Madama_.s Butterfly,” with Tamaki 
Miura as Cio-Cio-San, on Tuesday and 
Thursday nights; “I Pagliacci” Wednes- 
days afternoon and Saturday night and 
“La Bohéme” Wednesday night and Sat- 
urday afternoon, with a ballet after each 
opera. The closing Sunday evening pro- 
gram consisted of the first act of “Pagli- 
acci,” the “Elysian Fields” from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” the second act 
of “Carmen” and ballet for the latter 
opera. Maria Gay was the Carmen, it 
being her first San Francisco appearance 
in that réle, and in the acting she failed 
to make a favorable impression, although 
her voice was a delight. 

At the annual banquet of the San 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association, 
the new president, Georg Kruger, deliv- 
ered an address in which he said: 
“With untiring efforts to prove the high 
standard of our work, we must make up 
our minds to gather into our ranks the 
best teachers in the community. We 
are not discouraged by the aloofness of 
some well-known teachers, but for the 
future I ask you to assist me in interest- 
ing them in our work. Many people 
are asking the question, ‘How can we 
know when we are being well trained 
musically?’ Certainly the cost per les- 
son does not indicate the ability of the 
teacher. Results prove the rule of suc- 
cess or failure. My work among you will 
be to raise the standard of the associa- 
tion through its efficient members and 
to endeavor, by keeping the member- 
ship personnel of the most musicianly 
character, to uphold the good name we 
already bear.” 





Speakers at Banquet 


Frank Carroll Giffen acted as toast- 
master. There were addresses by the 
retiring State president, Henry Brother- 
ick, Sir Henry Heyman, Alfred Hertz, 
Alfred Metzger, Mrs. Ellen Roeckel- 
Davis, Mrs. Marriner Campbell, Marion 
Vecki and the MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative. The music program included 
several songs by Mrs. Isaac Upham, for- 
merly Mrs. Frank King Clark, and violin 
solos by Antonio de Grassi, with Mrs. 
Robert Hughes at the piano. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Louis Per- 
singer and Mr. and Mrs. Horace Britt. 

Mme. Melba is on her way to Australia, 
but she intends to return and establish 
a residence here. While in San Fran- 
cisco she received from King George of 
England the appointment “Lady of 
Grace” in the order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, founded by the ancient Knights 
of Malta. 


Memorial to Perlet 


Paul Steindorff made a noteworthy 
success of the Herman Perlet memorial 
concert in Dreamland Pavilion. Under 
the direction of Mr. Sterndorff and 
Nikolai Sokoloff, the orchestra played a 
number of Mr. Perlet’s compositions. The 
concert was given under the auspices of 
the Musicians’ Club, the Musicians’ 
Union and the Bohemian Club. 

Ada Clement, pianist; May Mukle, 
‘cellist, and Lawrence Strauss, tenor, 
appeared in recital last Tuesday evening. 
The instrumentalists were heard in the 
Brahms F Major Sonata and a Chevil- 
lard composition, and Mr. Strauss sang 
a group of French folksongs. 

The second concert by the Nash En- 
semble, now in its third season, delighted 
a large audience at the St. Francis last 
Friday. The program consisted of: 


Beethoven's Trio for Piano, Clarinet and 
‘Cello, Bach’s Sonata for Flute, Violin and 
Piano, Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto, and 
Himmel’s Septet for Piano, Flute, Clarinet, 
Trumpet and Strings. 


Associated with Carolyn Nash, direct:, 
and pianist, in this organization a 
Rudolph Kirs, ’cello; Brooks Parke, 
flute; Astorre Lombardi, oboe; Ot , 
Schuchholz, bassoon; William Albe + 
Prior, violin; Louis J. Prevati, contr... 
bass; Frederic Zeh, flute; Nicola Za, 
nini, clarinet; Franz Emil Huske, hor... 
and Sigismondo Martinez, piano a) 
organ. 


Series in Interior City 


Under the direction of Jessica Colber: 
high class concerts are being present: 
in the little interior city of Modest. 
Stanislaus County. Last week Floren: 
Hinkle sang there. A January conce 
was given by Maud Powell, and the Fe’. 
ruary program was by Tina Lerner, a.. 
sisted by Vladimir Shavitch, pianist; Vj - 
tor de Gomez, ’cellist, and Marie M 
liette, mezzo-soprano. 

The McIntyre Trio, consisting of J 
seph McIntyre, pianist; Herman Ma:-. 
tonne, violinist, and Horace Britt, ’celli«:, 
gave a “musicale intime” at the T. A 
thur Rickard residence, Berkeley, |a- 
Sunday. The program included: 


oe 


Saint-Saéns Trio, Op. 18; Mozart’s Trio ;; 
G Major, and Boélimann’s Symphonic Var 
tions for ’Cello. 


Margaret Graham, soprano, sang 
beautiful program at the Sunday Ha!: 
Hour of Music, in the University of Cai; 
fornia’s Greek Theater, Fred Maurer 
playing the accompaniments. 

At the Thursday meeting of the San 
Francisco Musical Society, the partici 
pating musicians were Mrs. Myron Mc 
Donald, Mrs. Thomas G. Inman, Alberia 
Livernash, Myrtle Claire Donnelly, Olive 
Hyde, Louise Lund, Elsie Young, Mary 
Sherwood, Adeline Wellendorff, Mrs. 
Charles William Camm and Florence 
Hyde. 

Vladimir Shavitch and Mrs. Shavitch 
(Tina Lerner) gave a reception at their 
new San Francisco home last week, th: 
guests including Florence Hinkle, Elsa 
Ruegger and Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Upham 

THOMAS NUNAN 


— 





Sebastian Burnett, grand opera tenor, 
has been appearing daily at the Coli 
seum, Seattle, Wash. 
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Composers for the Instrument and 
Players Seriously Handicapped 
by the Variations in Type, De- 
clares Reginald Goss-Custard, 
Distinguished English Organist 
—America Called England’s 
Superior in Music 


CANNING the musical panorama in 

this country one cannot but remark 
the comparative dearth of distinguished 
foreign organists. Masters of the grand 
instrument are seemingly reluctant to 
quit their posts abroad, and this is per- 
haps traceable to the fact that there are 
few such material inducements held out 
as obtain in the case of those expert with 
the more secular instruments. 

Among the few really important or- 
vanists who have visited American shores 
of late is Reginald Goss-Custard, who 
lately resigned his post at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, London. Mr. Goss-Custard 
arrived in New York in February; the 
duration of his stay is uncertain and may 
have terminated even before this sees 
light. Part of the organist’s time has 
been given over to recital work. In New 
York T. Tertius Noble, who occupies the 
position of organist at St. Thomas’s, ar- 
ranged two recitals for Mr. Goss-Custard. 
A number of prominent local organists 
seized upon this opportunity of hearing 
the playing of their foreign colleague. 

Mr. Goss-Custard also did considerable 
ecording for the Welte Philharmonic Re- 
production Organ. The above photograph 
was taken at the studio of M. Welte & 
Sons, through whose courtesy it now ap 
pears in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Mr. Goss-Custard’s expressed belief 
that America is superior musically to 
England may be taken for what it is 
worth. It may be held that he has not 
had sufficient opportunity to collect such 
data as would lend solidity to so large an 
observation. However, it was apparent 
to the MusicaAL AMERICA interviewer 
that Mr. Goss-Custard is anything but 
enamored of conditions musical in his 
own country. As for the organ, Mr. Goss- 
Custard notes that it is steadily estab- 
lishing itself on a firmer basis as a con- 
cert instrument. However, he remarked 
that the noble instrument was “frequent- 
ly prostituted as a vehicle for trashy 
music.” The order of the day in organ 
publications, in Mr. Goss-Custard’s opin- 
ion, is rather trivial. This condition 
exists abroad as well as here. 

Mr. Goss-Custard would relish seeing a 
certain standardization in organ building 
brought into effect. 


Instruments Too Varied 


“At present,” he said, “organ com- 
posers and players are seriously handi- 
apped by the variations in type of their 
nstruments. Whereas a man composing 
for orchestra knows exactly what to pre- 
cribe in order to obtain certain effects, 
the organ composer works in the dark. 
That is owing to the fact that too much 
berty is given the individual organist, 
who is permitted to incorporate personal 





Musical Courier, London, 

“We accept Madame Bell-Ransk« 
is one of the leading specialists or 
he voice.” 


Madame Bell-Ranske’s 


soe WOICE and 
NERVE CONTROL 


$1.50 Net at ail Booksellers 


Beata Korslikoff writes 

“1 have found in your method what 
| have vainly sought for abroad.” 
Ur. Alfred Muller writes: 

Your book is a revelation and 
iS initiated me into the great 
lerstanding of correct breathing an: 
nerve control. Singers, speakers, 
teachers and students will find the 
ook invaluable: I unhesitatingly 
Pronounce it a great work.” 
Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh 

University, writes: 

“I have read your book with the 
greatest interest. You have applied 
psychology in such a erections way 
that it will help to develop not only 
the voice but the health and strength 
of the race.” 


Publishers, F. A. Stekes Co., New York 








i E URGES STANDARDIZATION IN ORGAN-BUILDING 





Photo by Courtesy of and Copyrighted by M. Welte & Sous, Li 


Reginald Goss-Custard, Distinguished London Organist, Who Has Been Visiting 
This Country 


fancies in the specifications, with the re- 
sult that instruments so built cannot be 
uniform. The organ builder-has no voice 
in the matter, for if he refuses to heed 
the organist’s advices, the latter takes 
his contract to another firm. At least the 
positions of stops and their places on dif- 
ferent manuals should conform, if there 
is to be any sort of order evolved from 
the chaos which now obtains. I was sur- 
prised by the artistic construction and 
perfection of mechanical appliances evi- 
dent in your American instruments. 

“Organ music in the church here and 
in England is a vastly different affair. In 
America recitals are part of the church 
activities; in England the church music 
is subordinated in a great degree to the 
preaching. An organist, in order to do 
justice to transcriptions, should enjoy in- 
timate acquaintance with the score from 
which the transcription was made. I be 
lieve firmly in transcriptions; some or- 
chestral passages are actually imbued 
with greater depth and grandeur when 
finely transcribed for the organ. The 
scope of the instrument has broadened 
consistently since Bach’s day and there is 
no logical reason why its enormous pos- 
sibilities should not be utilized in the field 
of purely secular music, providing, of 
course, that the instrument’s fundamental! 
characteristics are constantly kept in 
mind. 


As a Concert Instrument 


“The next few years should witness a 
growth in favor of the organ as a concert 


instrument. Coming events cast their 
shadows before, and I| interpret the in- 
creased use of the organ in recitals in 
this country as a foreshadowing of still 
more encouraging conditions.” 

Shortly before leaving England for 
this country Mr. Goss-Custard was made 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Organ- 
ists. He was at St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, for about fourteen years, during 
which period he played at more than 600 
weddings. The organist is a grand- 
nephew of Sr. John Goss, noted as an 
anthem writer. B. R. 


Army and Navy Honored in Brooklyn 
FEolian Concert 


Members of Winchester Post, 197, 
G. A. R., and the medal of honor men 
of Admiral Schley Naval Squadron were 
the guests of honor at a concert and re- 
ception given by the Brooklyn A®olian 
Orchestra( Grace Bellows, conductor) at 
the Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, March 21. 
The soloists appearing were Eleanor May 
Bennett, soprano; Irene Miller, violinist 
and concertmaster of the A®olian Or- 
chestra, and Leona Curtis, pianist. Aida 
Munro was a capable accompanist. 


Building $200,000 Auditorium for North 
Carolina Festival 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 24.—The 
National Music Festival of America, the 
new name taken by the corporation which 
has inaugurated the annual festivals at 
Black Mountain, N. C., is proceeding with 





Announces a special program: 
Part 1 





Shakespearian Songs. 


Shakespeare, April 23, 1616. 


Grace Northrup, Soprano 
Louise Mertens, Contralto 





Shakespearian Program 


COSMOPOLITAN QUARTET 


Part 2—Shakespearian Song Cycle. 
In commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the death of 
For open dates address 


R. Norman Jolliffe, Baritone and Manager 
415 W. 115th St., New York. 


Phone: Morningside 531. 
Roy Williams Steele, Tenor 


Harry Oliver Hirt, Pianist 





plans for the erection of its immense 
auditorium. The contract for the build- 
ing has been awarded to a construction 
company for an amount approximating 
$200,000, and it is expected the building 
will be ready for use in August, 1916. 
The capital stock of the corporation has 
been increased from $250,000 to $500,000, 
divided into 50,000 shares of the par 
value of $10 each. These shares will be 
offered to the public of the entire coun- 
try, that interest in the enterprise may 
be widely distributed. F. S. Westbrook, 
secretary of the National Music Festival, 
has opened headquarters at Black Moun- 
tain, N. C., where he has a clerical force 
assisting him in plans for the construc- 
tion and the forthcoming festival. 
J. G. H. 


MRS. HALL’S BOSTON CONCERT 


Saxophonist Assisted by Povla Frisch 
and a Small Orchestra 


Boston, March 25.—One of the most 
distinctive concerts given in Boston this 
season was that by Mrs. R. J. Hall, the 
saxophonist and amateur of music in this 
city, assisted by Mme. Povla Frisch, so- 
prano, and ten players of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Georges Longy. Mrs. Hall played in the 
performances of compositions written for 
her by Wollett—an “Octuor and Danse 
-aiennes”—and Grovlez—‘Sicilienne and 
Menuet.” Mme. Frisch sang “La 
Steppe,” Gretschaninoff; “La Reine de la 
Mer,” Borodine; “Berceuse,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “Hopak,” Moussorgsky; Old An- 
gelus, “Les Cigales,”’ Chabrier; “Invita- 
tion au Voyage,” Duparc; “Vielle Chan- 
son,” Dupare. Seldom indeed is such an 
interesting program presented, and sel- 
dom in such an admirable manner. The 
compositions by Wollett and Grovlez 
proved in each case to be works of sig- 
nificance. 

Mrs. Hall’s solo passages were excel- 
lently played, both as concerned quality 
of tone and musicianly phrasing. The 
orchestra chamber music dimensions fur- 
nished exactly the desirable dynamic ef 
fect. Mme. Frisch, certainly one of the 
greatest interpreters of song of the pres 
ent day, outdid herself on this occasion, 
and the audience was wildly enthusiastic. 
Seldom has a singer been accorded such 
an enthusiastic reception in this city of 
late years, a reception fully merited by 
the singer’s masterly art. 








Boston Singer and Pianist Share Honors 
in Brookline Musicale 


Boston, MAss., March 22.—Bessie 
Talbot Salmon, soprano, a_ professional 
student of Arthur Wilson, the well- 
known vocal teacher of this city, and 
Grace Gridley Wilm, pianist, shared the 
program at a musicale given by Mrs. 
Everett Olin Fisk in Brookline last even- 
ing. Miss Salmon sang effectively four 
French Bergerettes of Weckerlin and an 
English song group by Sinding, Salter 
and Russell. Her artistic singing and 
the pleasing quality of her well-schooled 
voice gave much pleasure to the guests. 
Mrs. Wilm played compositions of Mac 
Dowell, Schumann, Brahms and Sear 
latti-Tausig and was enthusiastically re 
ceived. 


Agnes Gottschalk Makes Début at New 
Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 25.— Mar 
guette Hall of Loyola University was the 
scene of the début of Agnes Gottschalk, 
soprano, on Thursday evening, March 16. 
Miss Gottschalk had the support of 
James Black at the piano. She had se- 
lected a large number of American songs 
for her initial program, and gave a de 
lightful interpretation to Chadwick’s 
“The Danza” and “The Maiden and the 
Butterfly” and Mrs. Beach’s “Year’s at 
the Spring.” She revealed a voice of 
wide range and rare purity, combined 
with fine diction. 





HARRIETTE CADY 


Pianist 
Two Recitals: 


“Chopin,” April 6, at 
,:30 P. M 


**Russian,’’ April 16, 
at 8:30 P. M 


BANDBOX THEATER 





N. Y. 
fickets for each concert 
may be had from E. D 
Collins, 107 E 14th 
From Portrait b) Street, or at the Band- 
BE. Withrow, box Theater the week 


San Francisco before 
Nov., 1915 


Personal Address, 601 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


each concert. 
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BALLET SCHOOL HAS 
ITS ANNUAL MATINEE 


Program at Metropolitan Shows 
Splendid Training Given by 
Mme. Verhoeven 





It is doubtful if the Diaghileff Ballet, 


during its season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, begun this week, will give 
a program of more real enjoyment than 
that provided by the annual performance 
of the Metropolitan ballet school’s stu- 
dents on the afternoon of March 27. 

A few years ago the Corps de Ballet 
of the opera consisted of foreigners, but 
the school has progressed so favorably 
that for the past two seasons the ballet 


has been composed entirely of its pupils. 
The members of the ballet school num- 
ber about ninety. This performance was 
- executed exclusively by the pupils, being 
under the immediate supervision and or- 
ganization of Mme. Pauline Verhoeven, 
directress of the school, and also the 
ballet mistress of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The Metropolitan announces that 
young girls, between the ages of sixteen 
to eighteen years, may obtain free tuition 
in ballet dancing with a view of eventual 
engagement in the ballets of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Mme. Ver- 
hoeven also conducts a private class for 
those who do not desire to become mem- 
bers of the ballet. A special class for 
children from eight to twelve years of 
age will be formed at the beginning of 
September. 

A remarkably high degree of ability 
and training was manifested in the pro- 


gram, which showed the results of Mme. 
Verhoeven’s decidedly painstaking and 
artistic work. A lovely number was the 
Offenbach Barcarolle danced by a group 
of girls, with striking light effects. Other 
well-executed dances were the Saint- 
Saéns Bacchanale and a Polonaise by 
Strauss. A gifted soloist was Eva Swain, 
the former premiere danseuse of the 
Metropolitan, who has matured remark- 
ably in her art, as she demonstrated in 
the Valse from “Coppélia” and a char- 
acter polka with Florence Glover. 
Queenie Smith’s dancing of a Butterfly 
solo proved that she, too, has developed 
wonderfully. Other talented soloists were 
Lilian Ogden, Agnes Roy, Leon Spitzer, 
Jessie Rogge, Mary Gambarell, and five- 
year-old Virginia Gitchell, who convulsed 
and delighted the audience with her dance 
to her doll and her hand-spring curtain 
calls, 

Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, revealed 
his rich tone and technical assurance in 
three sets of pieces, accompanied by 
Harry Kaufman. The music for the 
dancing was performed at the piano by 
Kathleen Harding, Mme. Verhoeven’s 
faithful and invaluable accompanist and 
secretary. K. S. C. 





Good Music on Winter Programs at 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, March 25.—The 
principal events of the musical season 
in Chillicothe were the song recita) by 
Evan Williams, given in January, the 
appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet in 
February, and the program of folksongs 
given by the Fuller Sisters in March. 
There is a wonderful change in the in- 
terest manifested in good music and 
large and appreciative audiences have 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed such 
splendid programs as are furnished, for 
example, by the Flonzaleys. Music is 
coming into its own in this little city 
of 20,000. 


HAMMERSTEIN TELLS 
FINANCIAL STATUS 


Impresario’s Liabilities $280,249; 
Assets $564,632, He Informs 
Court 


In connection with the involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy entered against 
him on Jan. 4, Oscar Hammerstein on 
March 25 filed his schedules in the United 
States District Court, through his attor- 
neys, Messrs. Blumenstiehl and Blumen- 
stiehl. From these schedules it appears 
that he estimates his liabilities at $280,- 
249, and appraises his assets at more 
the $564,632, including in the latter a 
number of patents the records of which, 


he states, cannot at present be obtained. 
Nineteen of the patents are for the 
manufacture of cigars and the value of 
all he places at a half million dollars. Of 
the known liabilities, $90,150 are secured, 
$188,899 are unsecured and $1,200 are 
duties to the United States Government. 

Among the assets are a judgment for 
$31,032 against Florencio Constantine, 
of Los Angeles, Cal.; claims of $33,350 
against the National Bridge Works; $8,- 
000 agains Mme. Maria Barrientos for 
money alleged to have been advanced; 
$350 against R. E. Johnston, and an 
equity in 4998 shares of the Hammerstein 
Opera Company, subject to the rights of 
the Mutual Bank and Mrs. Oscar Ham- 
merstein. 

The secured creditors are the Mutual 
Bank, for $70,000, secured by the above 
mentioned stock and by a mortgage on 
the Manhattan and the Lexington Av- 
enue Opera houses, and the Manhattan 
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LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. 7553 River 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 





MRS. Carl ALVES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


evie “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel, 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete Prac- 
tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations; Cer 
tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "i's 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Tel. 9689 River 
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WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 











York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) i 

GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 

BARITOND Teacher of Singing 

STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
cag ‘By appointment onlv 

MARTHE GLODIUS 

Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 


cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 

Pa cee. _New York 
W. RALPH COX 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Mgt. Standard Booking Office, Zolian Hall. 
Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ‘Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 



































NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H. R. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
ife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


WELDON HUNT BARITONE 


Teacher of CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna 
Soprano in Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute 6f Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 


Studio, 64 West 4oth Street. 
Tel. Bryant 8543. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE £. H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street. Brooklvwn. N. Y. 


ANNE McDONOUGH DIRECTOR OF 


THE CHORAL UNION 


AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Course. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Schuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURBE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 












































MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON — 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON soto" 


SINGING 
also 


THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


ANNA WARE POOLE <p" 


‘Life, Death and Resurrection’? a Trilogy for Tenor 
or Soprano, and ‘‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 
for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbu, 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


G, HOWARD SCOTT, Accompanist and Coach 


$21 St. Nicholas Avenue New York 
Telephone: Morningside 5500 
Concert Pianist 


EDWARD £. TREUMANN °°tssitucion 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from oe 1 Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York, Telephone 5684 Audubon. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, Conductor 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 























The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 
VOICE. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia. 
ARTHUR TREGINA ixSteomENTANON 


Pronagnih Stressse: = WASHINGTON, D, C, 
VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 
11 West 68th St . New York 


Mile. ALVINA WIENS, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 

Method produces high and low tones with ease and 

freedom. (DRAMATIC ART) 

157a Huntington Ave. Racston 








Mace 


Studio: 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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Life Insurance Company, for $20,150, se 
cured by bond and mortgages on variou 
properties. 

There are many unsecured creditor 
including forty singers, whose contract 
and services are contested, and deale: 
who supplied building materials for M 
Hammerstein’s opera houses. 

Among the singers’ claims on contract 
are those of Henry Weldon Hughes fo 
$6,700 and Odette Le Fontenay Coude: 
for $2,100. Among singers with claim 
for services are Martha Chenal, of Pari: 
for $18,000; Cecile Eyreams, Paris, $3 
000; Louis Masson, Paris, $4,000; C. Vez 
zalini, Paris, $20,000; A. Allard, Pari. 
$9,000; Felix Bellet, Paris, $4,000; Ceci! 
Thevanet, Paris, $3,200, and Hugo Co 
lombini, Milan, $7,000. 

Other creditors are Simon J. H. De |. 
Fuente, of London, $5,700, for musics 
services; Alexander Birnbaum, $5,00( 
for services as conductor; Charle 
Voelke, $25,000, a claim for damages fo 
personal injuries; the American Seatin 
Company, $5,996, for seats; the Eurek: 
Tile Company, $5,200, and the Valentin 
Bridge Works, $5,296. 

Mrs. Rose Tostevan and Mrs. Stell: 
Keating, daughters of Mr. Hammerstei: 
are in the list of secured creditors unde 
an agreement of May 3, 1911, to secur 


the payment of alimony to his first wife. 


now dead. They are secured by 39% 
shares of stock of the Hammerstei: 
Amusement Company, held by the Equi 
table Trust Company. All the equity i 
the stock has been transferred to Emm: 
Swift, now Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 
The amount of their claims, if any, j 
unknown. 





VIDA MILHOLLAND IN _ 
HER NEW YORK DEBUT 


Two Persian Songs Furnish Unusual! 
Feature Among Young Soprano’s 
Interesting Offerings 


Vida Milholland, soprano, gave h: 
first recital of songs in A£olian Hall, 
New York, last Monday evening. There 
was a very large audience and it lost no 
opportunity to exert its evident friend 
liness. Warm applause followed each 
number on the program and impressi\ 
horticultural tributes every group. In 
deed no outward sign of success failed 

Miss Milholland possesses youth, vi 
vacity and personal blandishments. Sh: 
sang a diversified list of things last Mo. 
day, beginning with an Eighteenth Ce: 
tury group by Pergolesi, Paisiello, Ma 
tini and Durante. Later came songs ) 
Schumann, Wolf and Brahms, “Depu 
le Jour” from “Louise,” some Persia: 
folksongs, Russian songs by Rachma: 
inoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussor: 
sky, and other things by Marzials, 
Seiler and Ronald. 

In a sense the most interesting event 
of the evening were the two Persia: 
songs (one of which had to be repeated) 
entitled “Bodo, Bodo,” and “Oof Delam.” 
The arrangements are the work of Blai 
Fairchild. The songs are fascinating): 
exotic in their melodic aspects, and th: 
partially indeterminate nature of th 
vocal intervals. The piano support 
of the simplest in each case. Anoth 
interesting number was the old Iris! 
“Would God I Were a Tender App! 
Blossom,” the melody of which Perc: 
Grainger used as his “Irish Tune [ro 
County Derry.” 

Miss Milholland’s accompanime: 
were admirably played by her teach: 
Fernando Tanara. ee Aes 








Brockton (Mass.) Music-Lovers Hea! 
Chromatic Quintet Concert 


BROCKTON, MaAss., March 27.—1 
Chromatic Quintet of Brockton, Ma 
gave a concert in the First Pa») 
Church of that city on Tuesday even! 
March 21. The quintet includes Mil: 
T. Perry, soprano; Elizabeth Rapp © 
contralto; Ada C. Whittemore, violi: 
Margaret E. Bragdon, pianist, and 1 
rietta Jewell Chase, reader. The M 
Perry and Cook are pupils of N 
Evans Packard, the well-known \ 
teacher of Brockton. 





Opera Stars Aid Italian War Char 


The Venetian Masque Ball given at 
Century Theater, New York, March 
for the benefit of Italian war suffer 
enlisted the active interest of a num 
of Metrovolitan Opera stars, inclu 
Enrico Caruso, Maria Barrientos, 
erezia Bori, Rosina Galli prem 
danseuse; Pasquale Amato, Ida Ca): 
Giovanni Martinelli, Guisenne de 
and others. At the midnight féte v' 
numbers were given bv Gina Moza' 
soprano; Salvatore Giordano, te 
Paolo Tuzzo, tenor, and Millo Picco, ! 
tone. 
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STOCK PLAYERS SAFE 
IN RAILROAD WRECK 


Accident Delays Their Detroit 
Concert—Four Othe: Big 
Programs 


Detroit, Micu., April 2.—The Chicago 
symphony Orchetra, with Frederick 
stock, conductor, gave the last of the 
season’s Orchestral Association concerts 


mn March 27. The orchestra members 
were coming to Detroit on the Wolverine 
vhich was wrecked at Kalamazoo, and 
‘or some time great anxiety was felt for 
‘heir safety, for the report went out that 
‘wo of their number had been killed. 
xcept for making their arrival in De- 
troit some hours late, no mishaps were 
neountered. Mr. Corey, in announcing 
to the audience the cause of the delay 
in opening the program, drew attention 
to the fact that this was the first time 
in eleven years’ history of the associa- 
‘ion that a program had ever been de- 
layed in starting. 

‘Conductor Stock conducted his men 
with more fire and vim than usual. The 
orchestral program included: 





Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to the “Secret of 
Susanne’; Alfven’s Symphony in E Major, 
No. 3; two movements of Suite, Op. 19, of 
Dohnanyi, and the Academic Festival Over- 
ture of Brahms. 


The Concerto in B Minor, Op. 61, by 
Saint-Saéns, was played by Albert 
Spalding. .Mr. Spalding’s mastery of 
both composition and audience was su- 
yreme, 
| lor the last of this season’s concerts 
the Chamber Music Society of Detroit 
presented the Trio de Lutéce in recital 
at the Pontchartrain Saturday evening, 
April 1.. This created a profound im- 
yressi1on. 
| The program served most thoroughly 
to please the large audience, for noth- 
ing more dainty and fine in every phrase 
or more sure in technique and ensemble 
has been heard here. 

The Chamber Music Society is giving 
concerts in the schools of the city— 
seven in the high schools and one in a 
graded school. The concert of Friday 
afternoon, March 31, by the Trio de 
Lutéce was given in the Central High 
School Auditorium to a crowd of young 
people numbering fully 1500. They 
heard the Trio with pleasure and sur- 
prisingly discriminating taste. Because 
of the suecess which has attended these 
afternoon concerts, Miss Dyar, presi- 
dent, announces for the society that the 
same plan will be followed next year. 

On Thursday evening, March 30, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Clara Clem- 
ens-Gabrilowitsch, contralto, appeared in 
Arcadia Auditorium under the Devoe- 
Detroit management. A long and exact- 
ing program played with consummate 
artistry served to endear the pianist to 
all who heard him. He was also an ac- 
companist for his wife, who did excellent 
work in two groups of numbers. 

One of the season’s strikingly suc- 
cessful programs was that given Satur- 
day evening, March 18, by the New York 


ALBERTINA RASCH STAR AT UNIQUE FETE 





Dancer Seen in University of 
Michigan Student Benefit 
Presentation 


NN ARBOR, MICH., March 20.— 
The University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, houses within its various 
schools a very considerable number of 
foreign students, representing countries 
as far apart as Hawaii and Italy, and 
tastes and styles as various as those 
found in Russia, Italy, Japan and Egypt. 
When at the beginning of this year it 


was found that many of the students 
from distant lands were in danger of 
having to give up their scholarly careers 
owing to the lack of funds—the great 
struggle in Europe making it imperative 
that the money which would otherwise 
have been forwarded to them be kept at 
home—the university authorities decided 
to raise a sum sufficient to insure the 
tuition of the foreign students through 
the present semester. 


A féte was planned, which was to 
show the cultural and artistic develop- 
ment of those countries represented 
by the needy students, and it was so ar- 
ranged that these students themselves 
should furnish most of the supporting 
cast, and in some instances provide the 
specific entertainment in illustrating the 
arts of their country. 


The féte was called “Le Revue des 
Nations” and took place last week. The 
local papers were unanimous in saying 
that never before had so vast and un- 
usual an entertainment been attempted 
before, nor one attended with so great 
an artistic and financial success. All 
praised the star of the féte, Mme. Alber- 
tina Rasch. 


Mme. Rasch appeared first with the 
Egyptians in two symbolic dances, the 
music selected from the Oriental suites 
of Ippoli Law-Ivanrod. She was fol- 
lowed by native Hawaiians and Japanese, 
the latter enacting a highly suggestive, 
wordless drama. Moving westward, the 
Goddess of Enlightenment next wit- 








Photo by Underwood ¢ Underwood 


Albertina Rasch as She Appears in 
Oriental Dances 


nessed folk dances of Italy and Spain, 
wherein Mme. Rasch scored, and where 
she was ably assisted by the pantomim- 
ing of the Spanish students. As civiliza- 
tion moved northward, Poland, the Bal- 
kan States and the Scandinavian penin- 
sula came in for their part of the féte, 
and here Mme. Rasch interpreted the 
music of Chopin, Dvorak, and Grieg. 
When, finally, all the nations had as- 
sembled their representatives at the feet 
of the “Goddess,” these joined in singing 
a mighty hymn of praise to enlighten- 
ment, and then turned to witness the 
star act of the occasion, Mme. Rasch’s 
brilliant interpretation of Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 





Philharmonic Orchestra, Joseph Stran- 
sky, conductor, and Ernest Schelling, 
pianist. Both orchestra and soloist cre- 
ated profoundly favorable impressions. 
The program included: 

Beethoven, Fifth Symphony; Tschaikow- 
sky, Overture, ‘‘Romeo and Jullet”; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, ‘‘Capriccio Espagnol, and Con- 
certo In E Flat Major by Liszt. 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, was the ar- 
tist presented by Charles’ Frederic 
Morse at the third Lenten Morning 
Musicale. Mr. Dadmun showed true ar- 
tistry in the numbers and their arrange- 
ment, and brought to their performance 
a rich voice, completely and skillfully 
controlled, and a fine appreciation of 
values in interpretation. His enuncia- 
tion and phrasing were likewise excel- 
lent. 

Although Mr. Dadmun’s late arrival 
in the city left no time for preliminary 
rehearsal, Mr. Morse, in his accompany- 


OF LONDON 


ing, maintained the high standard he 
has set. 

A luncheon was given at the Hotel 
Statler by Mr. and Mrs. Boris Ganapol 
in honor of Arthur Shattuck, the distin- 
guished pianist, during his stay in De- 
troit last week. E. C. B. 





Victor Biart Ends Series Given at Studio 
Hall 


The capacity of the large communicat- 
ing studies at Studio Hall, 220 Madison 
Avenue, was taxed to the utmost in the 
recent course of lecture-recitals on sym- 
phonic and piano music, given by Victor 
Biart. Studio Hall has also been the 
scene of several delightful musicale teas 
during the past month. Teachers are 
finding it a delightful place for rehear- 
sals and pupil recitals, as well as for 
their larger affairs. 


BREATH — LIFE — VOICE 
Mme. CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


is prepared to instruct individually a limited number in 


VOICE LIBERATION, VOICE PRODUCTION 
and OPERATIC SINGING 


Her methods are original discoveries which rapidly develop voice and breath control 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


MR. LAURENCE LEONARD, 519 West End Ave., at 85th St. "Phone, Schuyler 10017 


FRIEDHEIM GREATLY 
MOVES HIS HEARERS 


Pianist Whom Misfortune Forced 
Into “‘ Movies ’’ Proves His 
Artistic Ascendancy 


Before beginning the first recital that 
he has given in New York for several 
years, Arthur Friedheim last Monday 
afternoon deeply moved a fair-sized gath- 
ering in AZolian Hall by recounting the 
circumstances that led to his appearances 


at a local moving picture theater a year 
ago. Deprived at a single stroke of finan- 
cial support through the cancellation of 
Canadian concert tours at the outbreak 
of the war, he vainly tried to profit by 
the advice of Victor Herbert and take 
fifty cents for lessons for which he could 
formerly have commanded ten dollars. 
The moving picture engagement sus- 
tained him until, through the instrument- 
ality of Kreisler and Joseffy, he obtained 
work more consistent with an artist’s 
dignity. At present, he averred, he pro- 
poses to give the lie to intimations pro- 
voked by his moving picture appearances 
that his powers have waned. His spirited 
assertions were received with loud ap- 
plause. 

Liszt numbers began and ended the 
program. It might have been better had 
the whole afternoon been devoted to that 
master, with whose music Mr. Fried- 
heim’s playing is so infallibly associated. 
He has never been altogether fortunate 
in Chopin, who was represented on the 
program by some études and a scherzo, 
while a Weber and Rubinstein piece could 
have been spared. Of Liszt he gave the 
beautiful but seldom heard “Harmonies 
du Soir,” the “St. Francis Legends,” the 
Second Rhapsody—as encore—and three 
of the Paganini transcriptions, including 
the “Campanella.” Comments on these 
pieces, together with a sensible discussion 
of the stupid attitude on Liszt assumed 
by numerous musicians preceded their 
performance. 

To hear Mr. Friedheim’s interpreta- 
tion of the B Minor Sonata is a musical 
life experience. Unfortunately this sub- 
lime work did not appear among the 
pianist’s offerings last week. But if this 
performance would alone place him 
among the master pianists, his presenta- 
tion of other Liszt works is always en- 
grossing to a degree, bearing as it does 
a stamp of authority and imbued with a 
transfiguring devotion and sympathy. 
Possibly his tempi are faster in some of 
the things he played than one is accus- 
tomed to, and there are here and there 
other details seemingly novel but worthy 
of all respect as coming from the com- 
poser’s pupil. He played the “Harmonies 
du Soir” like a sort of improvisation con- 
ceived in a spirit of ardent poetry and 
the “Legends” were by turns fanciful, 
quaint, broad and thrilling. 

Mr. Friedheim’s friends can set at rest 
their fears of the vitiating effects of 
“two-a-day” exhibitions. He is still an 








inimitable Liszt exponent despite an occa- 
insecurity. 


sional technical 
H. F. P. 











MME. OLIVE FREMSTAD 


Is under the Exclusive Management of FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MARY GARDEN TO BE 
CHICAGO “APHRODITE” 


Will Create Title Role in American 
Premiére of the Opera 
Next Season 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 2, 1916. 


LEOFONTE CAMPANINI, director 
of the Chicago operatic forces, has 
announced a list of stars who have 
signed contracts with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. for the season of 1916- 
17. They include Mary Garden, Olive 
Fremstad, Rosa Raisa and Julia Claus- 
sen. Cyrena van Gordon has been re- 
engaged and Marguerite Buckler, a 
Texas girl who has studied in Paris with 
Jean De Reszke, is announced as one of 
the newcomers in the Chicago forces. 
Four bassos, Marcel Journet, Vittorio 
Arimondi, James Goddard and Constan- 
tin Nicolay, have been re-engaged, and 
Francisco Daddi, tenor, will be a mem- 
ber of the company again next season. 
Mary Garden will sing the title rdle 
in “Aphrodite,” by Camille Erlanger, 
which réle she created in Paris. Her 
lack of costume in the part is said to 
have shocked even the gay French capi- 
tal. Lucien Muratore, the tenor, who 
was the sensation of last season’s opera 
here, will sing opposite Miss Garden in 
this opera. The Chicago performance of 
“Aphrodite” will be its America prem- 
iére. A list of singers previously signed 
by Campanini has been published in 
MusicaL AMERICA, and includes Alice 
Zeppilli, Geraldine Farrar, Maria Kous- 
nezoff and Lucien Muratore. ; 

The Hinshaw School of Music_pre- 
sented “The Bohemian Girl” in York- 
ville, Ill., Thursday night, for the Cen- 
tury Lyceum Bureau, before a large au- 
dience. In the middle of April John 
Arno Hinshaw will take his operatic 
company, composed of pupils of the 
school, on an eight weeks’ tour. Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl” and Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Mikado” will be played. 


Recital of Folk-Songs 


Marjory Kennedy-Fraser and _ her 
daughter, Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, were 
heard in a lecture-recital of Scottish and 
Hebridean folk-songs this afternoon at 
the South Shore Country Club. Most of 
the songs were collected by themselves 
orally in the western islands of Scotland. 
Their program included five groups: 
Hebridean songs, labor lilts, croons to 
the Celtic harp, lowland Scot songs, and 
an ecstatic clan chant, “To the Lord of 
the Isles.” 

The Charity Kirmess for the relief of 
German and Austro-Hungarian war suf- 
ferers began in the Coliseum March 28, 
and will continue until April 5. Sandor 
S. Radanovitz is manager. Yolanthe 
Preszburg has been singing each night 
songs in German, Hungarian and Eng- 
lish.’ Artur Platz, vocal pupil of Sandor 
Radanovitz, was a star performer at the 
Kirmess. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, the young 
Chicago pianist, will give a joint pro- 
gram with Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, 
at Fort Smith, Ark., April 24, opening 
the spring festival there. On April 28, 
she will give a concert in Dallas, Tex., 
under the auspices of the Sphinx Club, 
which is made up chiefly of newspaper 
men. Miss Peterson played in Dallas 
last year under the same auspices, and 
this year a reception and dance will be 
given in her honor after the program. 





To Write Pageant Music 


Henry Purmort Eames, director of the 
piano department of the Cosmopolitan 
School of Music, has been engaged by the 
commercial and civic association of Lin- 
coln, Neb., to write the music for that 
city’s municipal pageant in June. The 
text of the pageant play is by Hartley 
B. Alexander, professor of philosophy 
in the University of Nebraska. It deals 
with the sacred tree ceremony of the 
Omaha Indians. 

Irma Seydel, violinist, was guest ar- 
tist at the Chicago Musical College yes- 
terday morning in the Ziegfeld Theater. 
She played several Hungarian dances by 
Brahms, and two transcriptions of 
operatic arias. The rest of the recital 
was given by members of the college 
faculty, Marcia Manley, pianist; Sara 
Irene Campbell, soprano, and Maurice 
Goldblatt, violinist. 

The Amateur Musical Club listened to 





an interesting program Monday by Ruth 
Breytspraak, Elsa Staud, Cecelia Bel- 
laire and Mrs. Zoe Kendall Ames. Both 
singers and instrumentalists were satis- 
fying in their interpretations, but the 
last song on the program, Marshall 
Kernochan’s setting of one of the mock- 
ing-bird songs in Walt Whitman’s “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” was 
a disappointment. The composer had 
utterly missed the meaning of the poem, 
as, for example, in “Singing all time, 
vt no time,” where he wrongly 
placed his accent on “time,” and all but 
entirely suppressing the “all” and “no.” 


Masons Honor Ziegfeld 


A celebration and reception was given, 
March 30, by the Masons in honor of 
Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, founder of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, who completed his 
fiftieth year in the Masonic Lodge. He 
oo a master Mason in this lodge 
in : 


The Johannes Brahms Trio, Mrs. Burt . 


Leston Taylor, piano; Leon Marx, violin, 
and Hans Hess, cello, gave a program 
Thursday in Peoria, Ill., for the Ama- 
teur Musical Club. 

Ernest J. Davis, tenor, and Ludwig 
Becker, violinist, gave a joint recital in 
Rockford, Ill., March 25. Mrs. George 
Nelson Holt was accompanist. 

Heniot Levy, pianist, with Herbert 
Butler and Hans Hess as assisting ar- 
tists, gave a recital in Waukegan, III, 
Tuesday evening. 


Teachers’ Convention 


The spring convention of the Illinois 
Music Teachers’ Association has been an- 
nounced for May 2, 3, 4 and 5 at Jack- 
sonville. Two concerts will be given by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Silvio Scionti will be piano soloist. John 
Winter Thompson and John Doane will 
give organ recitals. 

Rose Lyon, pianist, assisted by Benja- 
min Paley, violinist, yesterday played a 
program of pieces from Scarlatti, Ra- 
meau, Chopin, Debussy, MacDowell and 
Liszt in the Congress Hotel. With Mr. 
Paley she played the “Phantasiestiicke,” 
by Schumann, and the Suite, for piano 
and violin, No. 2, by Goldmark. 

With Arthur Dunham conducting, the 
last concert of the Sinai Orchestra’s 
fourth season was played this evening 
at Sinai Temple. Marion Green, basso- 
cantante, was the soloist. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





* MINNA KAUFMANN’S PROGRAM 





Singer and Other Artists in Concert of 
Marion Bauer’s Songs 


_Mme. Minna Kaufmann, who has been 
giving a series of musical teas in her 
Carnegie Hall studios, gave the last one 
of this season Sunday afternoon when 
she presented a program of songs by 
Marion Bauer with the composer at the 
piano, and Una Fairweather, contralto, 
and Jackson C. Kinsey assisting. 

Mme. Kaufmann, in excellent voice, 
sang with her usual fluency and intelli- 
gence four of the most beautiful songs 
of the program. They were “Send Me a 
Dream,” “Only of Thee and Me,” “Were 
I a Bird on Wing” and “The Linnet Is 
Tuning Her Flute.” She was compelled 
to repeat the last number, in which her 
finely developed coloratura had full play. 
Miss Fairweather hgs an unusually beau- 
tiful voice and a good vocal method, to- 
gether with the poise and assurance of 
a routined artist. Her numbers were 
“Nocturne,” “Light” and “The Last 
Word,” sung in the first group, and “Star 
Trysts” and “Youth Comes Dancing O’er 
the Meadow” to close the program. 

Mr. Kinsey lent his brilliant high bari- 
tone voice to excellent readings of “Co- 
yote Song” and “Red Man’s Requiem,” 
in both of which he succeeded in finding 
the right atmosphere, and his second 
group consisted of “A Little Lane,” 
“Over the Hills” and “Phyllis.” All the 
artists were compelled to repeat some 
of their numbers. 

The accompaniments were well played 
by Miss Bauer. 





Marie Kaiser’s Activities Countrywide 


In addition to other engagements re- 
cently announced, Marie Kaiser appeared 
with the Bridgeport Oratorio Society 
(Dr. Arthur Mees, director), April 3, in 
“Hiawatha,” and will sing with the New 
York Rubinstein Club (W. R. Chapman, 
conductor), April 15. Following her ap- 
pearances at Albany, April 17, and with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society in 
“Judas Maccabeus,” April 23, Miss 
Kaiser will begin a ten-weeks’ tour 
through Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Her manager, Wal- 
ter Anderson, is also booking a Middle 
Western tour for Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan for 
October and November, 1916. 


























CULP-GRAVEURE 


Recital in Syracuse 
ON MARCH 2ist 
A TRIUMPH OF VOCAL ART 
WVhat the Syracuse Papers Said : 


The Syracuse Herald, Wednesday Even- 
ing, March 22, 1916 


CULP-GRAVEURE CONCERT WILL LONG 
BE REMEMBERED 





Both Win Prolonged Applause and 
Are Generous With Their 
Encores. 

Not for many a long day have 
Syracuse music lovers enjoyed a 
song recital as they enjoyed that 
given by Mme. Julia Culp and 
Louis Graveure at the Alhambra 
last evening under the local man- 
agement of Tom Ward. 

At the close of each song and 
group of songs the listeners felt 
that nothing could be more beau- 
tiful, but before the next was over 
gratification and delight fully as 
complete were experienced. 

Graveure sang with the same 
marvelous roundness of tone, per- 
fection of intonation and pure 
melody which he displayed when 
he appeared here in February with 
the Minneapolis orchestra. It 
would be difficult to say whether he 
excelled in his love lyrics, the 
beautiful nature odes which he se- 
lected for a part of his program, 
or the English ballads. Perhaps 
Landon’ Ronald’s “O Lovely 
Night” was the favorite with the 
audience, but his final’ encore—a 
child song, “Tommy Lad,” was ap- 
plauded until the singer was 
obliged to repeat it. 


VARIETY ENOUGH TO PLEASE. 


M. Graveure certainly offered 
enough variety to please everyone 
in the audience. He sang Grieg, 
and Strauss, and Robert Franz, 
and Hugo Wolf, and Massenet, and 
Edward Elgar and even Debussy— 
a catholic selection truly, to fit the 
taste of those who love simple 
melody, as well as the others who 
prefer to bathe in the Pierian 
spring of the composers who are 
striving after yét unreached heights 
of the music of the future. The 
Debussy number, “Le Sair,” was 
one of these. It was a typical De- 
bussy song—such a song as one 
desires to hear over and over in 
the hope that its hidden depths 
may at length be revealed. 

Mme. “ulp was a joy and a de- 
light. When she sang her first 
group of Schubert lieder, the 
listener said: “She was made to 
sing Schubert.” Her glorious voice, 
which, in spite of its exquisite and 
thrilling high notes deceived you 
now and again into believing it pure 
contralto, ranged through every 
phase of emotion from anguish 
sobs to light laughter. Either 
Mme. Culp sang even better last 
night than she did when she sang 
here for the Morning Musicals a 
year ago, or else those who heard 
her on both occasions had partly 
forgotten her wonderful voice and 
her superb artistry. 

NUMBERS CONTRASTED STRONGLY 

In Weckerlin’s dainty trifle, 
“Mignonette” and in Earl Cran- 
ston Sharp’s “Japanese Death 
Song,” two numbers contrasted as 
strongly as any two could be and 
sung in the same group, Mme. 
Culp’s diversity and talent were 
shown to perfection. And it was 


kind of her to bid us farewell with 
Brahms’s exquisite “Wiegenlied,” 
one of the most beautiful lullabies 
ever written, and one in which her 
marvelous mezzo tones were shown 
in their full sweetness and power. 

Coenraad v. Bos played a beau- 
tiful and sympathetic accompani- 
ment. 





The Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wednesday Morning, March 22, 1916 


CULP AND GRAVEURE CONCERT A 
TREAT FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


A combination such as Mme. 
Julia Culp, celebrated Dutch lieder 
singer, and Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, who appeared at the Alham- 
bra last night in the series of 
artists’ concerts arranged by Tom 
Ward, seldom falls to the lot of a 
music center outside of the cities of 
the size of New York and Boston. 

Two greater concert artists than 
Culp and Graveure never appeared 
on the same program in Syracuse 
and the music-loving public of the 
community showed their apprecia- 
tion by prolonged applause. 

Mme. Culp sang here two years 
ago for the Morning Musicals. At 
that time her consummate art was 
quickly recognized. Were it pos- 
sible, she is singing better now than 
ever before. Mr. Graveure, one 
of the younger of the concert 
artists, came here with the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra two weeks ago 
and his perfect work was fresh in 
the minds of the devotees of the 
best things in music. 


ENUNCIATION IS DISTINCT. 


Both Mme. Culp and Mr. Gra- 
veure are unlike the average con- 
cert singer in that they are pecu- 
liarly gifted with voices of rare 
purity and range, and when it 
comes to enunciation they vie with 
one another for supremacy. It 
matters not whether they are do- 
ing German, French or English 
songs, their diction is beyond 
criticism. Along with this gift 
comes a wonderful tone quality and 
musical intelligence that makes 
their work stand out as exceptional 
for its perfection. 

They did not do a duet. This 
was the only thing the audience 
missed. They were generous with 
their encores and all of these were 
happily chosen, especially Culp’s 
first extra number, “My Star,” by 
Rogers. In her group by Schu- 
bert her voice was nothing short 
of golden in the “Wehmut” song 
and the serenade was remarkable 
for its beauty. Later in the even- 
ing she did Earl Cranston Sharp’s 
“Japanese Death Song” in a most 
appealing fashion and for effective- 
ness her rendering of de Lange’s 
“Dutch Serenade” in the last group 
stood out as a gem of the evening. 


DEMANDS SONG REPEATED. 


Mr. Graveure was especially 
brilliant in “Aime Moi,” by Bem- 
berg, and the Coleridge-Taylor 
“Life and Death” had to be re- 
peated before the audience would 
let the baritone continue. He in- 
cluded in his part of the program 
“O Lovely Night,” by Ronald, 
which is a work of unusual charm. 

Both Culp and Graveure insisted 
upon the accompanist, Coenraad v. 
Bos, sharing the honors of the eve- 
ning with them. He is a most ac- 
complished pianist, and is recog- 
nized as a foremost accompanist of 
the day. His work deserved the 
recognition which it received. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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TOLLEFSENS PLAY 
AMERICAN’S TRIO 


Rubin Goldmark’s Engaging Work 
in D Minor Given Spirited 
Performance 


The Tollefsen Trio gave its only New 
York recital of the season at the Harris 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 26. 
Carl H. Tollefsen is the violinist, Mme. 
Schnabel-Tollefsen the pianist, and 
William Durient the ’cellist. The pro- 
gram was made up of Rubin Goldmark’s 
Trio in D Minor, Smetana’s Trio in G 
Minor and Haydn’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano in F Major. 

The Tollefsens are well-trained en- 
semble players, familiar with each other’s 
style of playing. Their work in general 
is spirited, musicianly and free from the 
little scratches and unevennesses that 
mar the playing of many a chamber mu- 
sic organization. The Goldmark work, a 
lively, interesting composition, and very 
modern in treatment, was admirably per- 
formed and won much applause for the 
artists. The Adagio, a lovely Romanze, 
contains a theme that is taken up as solo 
in turn by the three instruments, the 
Vivace, a sparkling Scherzo, suggests 
Spanish rhythms, and the Allegro con 
fuoco is a brilliant, vivacious bit of writ- 
ing. The Haydn Sonata was played in 
musicianly fashion by Mr. Tollefsen and 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, although a 
warmer, fuller tone on the part of the 
violinist might have been desirable. The 
Smetana Trio, the last on the program, 
found the audience as appreciative and 
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The Tollefsen Trio, Carl H. Tollefsen, Violinist; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, Pianist, 
and William Durient, ’Cellist 


interested as during the Goldmark num- 
ber, and the artists were liberally ap- 
plauded. 

The Tollefsens are to be congratulated 
for arranging a program of works that 
are well worth hearing and, above all, 


interesting, rather than choosing num- 
bers that merely serve as vehicles for 
demonstrating their powers as ensemble 
players. It is surprising that they were 
not heard earlier in the season. 

H. B. 





ETHEL LEGINSKA IN 
DISTINCTIVE RECITAL 


Pianist in Characteristic Mood in 
Her Annual New York 
Recital 


One of the largest piano recital aud- 
iences gathered there this season filled 
Carnegie Hall on Friday evening of last 
week when Ethel Leginska made her an- 
nual New York appearance. This pic- 
turesque pianist seems to exert a power- 
ful fascination over a considerable body 
of concertgoers and the past few years 
have witnessed a steady growth in her 
following. No doubt the distinctive force 
of the young woman’s strange and, in a 
sense cogent personality has had much 
to do with her vogue. There is some- 
thing of an undeniable hypnotic ele- 
ment about, it, whether one finds it allur- 
ing or repellent. But the elimination of 
this factor would not diminish the mu- 
sical virtues of Miss Leginska’s work. 
Her talents shine more clearly to-day 
than they did three years ago. She 
evinces a somewhat firmer grasp on her- 
sell, a rather surer control of that pro- 
pulsive nervous force that used to rob 
her playing at practically every turn of 
continence and repose. She has culti- 
vated delicacy almost as meticulously as 
she formerly manifested exclusive power. 
Yet she has lost none of her wonted vir- 
lity, her masculine breadth, her stress of 
accent, that in any respect authorizes 
these qualities. 





In her opening number, the Busoni ar- 
rangement of Bach’s D Minor Organ 
Toccata, Miss Leginska proceeded on 
broad lines with bold strokes to an impos- 
ing interpretation, that missed none of the 
ponderous grandeur of the edifice or the 
minutiae of its architectural scheme. Two 
“Inventions” that followed (the familiar 
little ones in F and B flat) showed the 
pianist in a most feminine mood. Deli- 
cate as gossamer but chiselled to the 
finest detail, they passed like a breath. 

Beethoven’s A Major Sonata, Op. 2, 
Miss Leginska played for the greater 
part with intimate charm and refinement. 
But if it set forth some of her best traits 
it also manifested certain less desirable 
but no less characteristic ones. In the 
first two movements—as, indeed, during 
parts of her fine Bach Toccata and in 
many later numbers—she manifested a 
more or less disconcerting tendency to 
seek effects through the juxtaposition of 
dynamic extremes. The tendency is, in 
effect, a reflex of her peculiar extremist 
temperament which might be described 
as powerfully volatile rather than funda- 
mentally poised. 

The slow movement of the sonata and 
the B Minor Scherzo of Chopin fared 
more poorly at Miss Leginska’s hands 
than anything in the first part of her pro- 
gram. In these especially was to be felt 
that lack of a warm imagination, that 
saving grace of a communicative sym- 
pathy that constitute her most vital fail- 
ing. She can compel admiration, aston- 
ishment, enthusiasm of a sort. But she 
does not awaken the rapturous response 
of the deepest and most ardent emotional] 


sense. The slow movement of the Beetho- 
ven Sonata is designed as Largo ap- 
passionato. At Miss Leginska’s hands 


Nor did she reach the 
matter in the Chopin 


it was neither. 
heart of the 
Scherzo. 

The rest of her program included 
eleven Chopin preludes, a_ Leschetizky 
Etude, and two Liszt pieces. There were 
many encores, including a Liszt Rhap- 
sody, the “Rigoletto” paraphrase, Beetho- 
ven’s “Lost Penny” rondo and other 
matters. It become known during the 
evening that the pianist was suffering 
from a severely bruised finger and that 
pressure had vainly been brought upon 
her to postpone the recital. Her playing 
showed no evidence of her disability. 

a Ae 





Notable Artists in Quality Series for 
Columbus, Ohio, Season 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March 30.—The se- 
ries of Quality Concerts, managed by 
Kate M. Lacy, will have a list of famous 
artists for the 1916-1917 season. The at- 
tractions which Miss Lacy will offer next 
season are: Mme. Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Philadelphia Orchestra; Reinald 
Werrenrath and Leo Ornstein; Eleanor 
Cisneros; Albert Spalding and Rudolph 
Ganz, and Emmy Destinn. This series of 
six recitals and concerts will present to 
Columbus audiences some of the most dis- 
tinguished and interesting figures in 
American musical life. E. M.S. 


Bechtel Alcock Heard at Sunday Musi- 
cale at Home of Charles M. Schwab 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor, was heard in a 
song group given at the home of Charles 
M. Schwab, Riverside Drive, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 19. S. Archer Gibson 
was at the organ for Mr. Alcock’s offer- 
ings. 








MAKE TEUTON MUSIC 
TO HONOR BISMARCK 


Receipts of Hippodrome Concert 
Used for War Sufferers’ 
Relief 


Teutonic patriotism bubbled over in 
the New York Hippodrome concert of 
April 2, which was a celebration of the 
101st anniversary of Bismarck’s birth. 
The concert was given for the benefit of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian 
War Sufferers’ Relief Fund. Almost the 
entire program was quasi-political or 
national in its spirit, and musically it 
was less interesting than most of the 
Hippodrome concerts to the non-Teutonic 
hearers. That there were few of these 
was evident from the small number of 
persons who remained seated when the 
Teuton national anthems were played. 

The first effervescence of national 
spirit came forth when John Philip Sousa 
followed the initial “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture with his own “Hands Across the 
Sea,” the title of which was seemingly 
thought to be of timely import. Then 
the bandmaster played “Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” as the majority of the audience 
arose, and the Austrian National Hymn, 
which was sung by many Austrians. 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” of 
Sousa, aroused much applause. This 
number was later played a second time by 
the Tsingtau Orchestra, O. K. Wille, con- 
ductor. This German band further added 
to l’entente cordiale of the occasion by 
playing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and this time the whole audience arose. 
The playing of Weber’s “Jubel”’ Overture 
gave all the hearers a chance to rise for 
the “Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” according 
to whether they yielded allegiance to 
the German, English or American words. 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” again brought 
the crowd to its feet as played by the 
Tsingtau band in the course of a medley 
of German folk songs. Margarete Ober, 
from a box, fervently led the singing of 
the anthem. 

Even the solos of two famous Metro- 
politan stars, Mme. Ober and Otto Goritz, 
had the national tinge, as for instance, 
the mezzo-soprano’s “Heimweh” of Wolf 
and “Mahnung” of Hermann, and Mr. 
Goritz’s extra “Der Sturm auf Luettich.” 
Both singers were rapturously ap- 
plauded. Mme. Ober’s husband, Arthur 
Arndt, was her able accompanist, and 
Josephine Vollmer-Hartman officiated for 
the baritone. Herma Menth, the popular 
pianist, gave an exposition of brilliant 
playing in the Liszt E Flat Concerto, 
and an encore was exacted, her spirited 
personality adding to her pleasing im- 
pression upon the audience. The big tone 
of Mary Zentay, violinist, was heard to 
good advantage in the big hall, and she 
gave two extras. a we G. 





Lucy Gates to Sing in “Faust” in Her 
Home City, Salt Lake 


Lucy Gates, the noted American color- 
atura, sang in Jersey City on March 28, 
and she appears before the Liederkranz 
Society on April 9. Following this en- 
gagement, Miss Gates leaves for her 
home in Salt Lake City, where she is to 
supervise the production of “Faust” with 
local singers, in which she is to appear 
on May 17. Miss Gates will also fill 
some engagements on the Pacific Coast 
and will not return to the East until 
next fall. 








WINIFRED CHRISTIE 


PIANIST 


‘‘ Miss Christie has a most musical touch, fluent technic, force and brilliance when they are required. More than this, she has fancy, 
poetic spirit, as well as aesthetic understanding. ’- 


Exclusive Management, FLORENCE L. PEASE, 1 West 34th Street 


PHILIP HALE. 


Mason and Hamlin Piano Used Exclusively 


Telephone Greeley 2809 
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CHICAGO CONCERT. WORLD CONTINUES ACTIVE 


Local Orchestra Presents Wagner Program—Havrah Hubbard’s “Operalogue’’— Charles W. Clark 
Soloist with American Symphony Orchestra—Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Julia Culp, Heniot Levy 
and Others Heard on a Busy Sunday Afternoon 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, April 3, 1916. 


AVRAH (William Lynes) Hubbard, 

formerly the musical editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, visited this city last 
week and was the guest of the Cordon 
Club on Tuesday evening, when he made 
his Chicago début in his new art, that of 
lecturing on opera. His specific name 
for his work is “Operalogue,” and with 
the assistance of Claude Gotthelf, pianist, 


he presented in poetic form, at the Re- 
cital Hall of the Fine Arts Building, 
Montemezzi’s “Love of Three Kings” and 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel.” 

Before Mr. Hubbard began his dis- 
course a short introduction by Karleton 
Hackett, the well-known Chicago musi- 
cian and critic, set forth some compli- 
mentary data concerning the guest of 
the evening and Claude Gotthelf played 
with much taste a part of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s Piano Sonata. 

A short preface which became a force- 
ful argument for grand opera in English, 
a subject which has had much discussion 
for the last ten years throughout the 
country and which has been staunchly 
advocated by MUSICAL AMERICA, both in 
New York and in Chicago, where I was 
the president of the local branch of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Grand Opera in English, preceded the 
operalogue, which was a revelation of 
what could be done by a poetic translator 
of a foreign opera text into English. 
Mr. Hubbard has a voice which is per- 
fectly modulated, which at times ap- 
proaches a singing quality, and his ex- 
position of his subject is of fascinating 
interest. A representative audience gave 
frequent vent to enthusiasm. This was 
one of the musical events of the season, 
and should be repeated soon. 

Theodore Thomas pounded away for 
many years to make Richard Wagner’s 
music dramas popular in America, and 
to him belongs the credit of having pro- 
duced for the first time in this country 





many of the concert excerpts and sym- 
phonic pieces from the scores of the mas- 
ter of Bayreuth. _In Thomas’ footsteps 
follows closely his able successor, Fred- 
erick Stock, the conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and Wagner holds 
a place of esteem and prominence in the 
scheme of the orchestra’s programs. 

Last week the concerts of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening were devoted 
entirely to Wagner, and no finer artist 
could have been chosen to assist than 
Julia Claussen, the contralto, who has 
endeared herself with Chicago’s opera- 
going public and with the country’s 
musical people at large. 

That Mr. Stock produces marvels in 
his effective interpretations of such pieces 
as the overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” the “Ride of the Valkyries” from 
“Die Walkiire” or the “Siegfried’s Death 
Music” from “Die Gétterdimmerung” 
need not be reiterated here. At the Sat- 
urday evening concert he excelled his pre- 
vious efforts, especially in the last-men- 
tioned music and in the Prelude, Good 
Friday Spell, Transformation Scene and 
Glorification from “Parsifal.” 

Mme. Claussen sang the Waltraute 
Scene from “Die Gétterdiammerung” with 
rich tone and deep expressiveness. In 
the three songs, “Im  Treibhaus,” 
“Triume” and “Schmerzen,” her artistic 
readings and vocal distinction were again 
made manifest, and in the scene and 
aria “Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi,” 
the older operatic style was adhered to 
by the singer with fidelity to tradition. 
Its trite message is less suited to Mme. 
Claussen’s vocal eminence than the later 
music dramas or the more poetic song 
interpretations. 

The entire program, which follows, 


‘was a notable offering: 


“The Flying Dutchman,’’ Overture; ‘‘Das 
Rheingold,’ Finale; ‘Die Gétterdammerung,”’ 
Wa'traute Scene, Soloist, Mme. Claussen; 
“Die Walkiire,’’ Ride of the Valkyries; ‘‘Die 
Gétterdammerung,”’ Siegfried’s Death Music; 
Three Songs: “im Treibhaus,’ ‘“Traume,”’ 
“‘Schmerzen,”’ Soloist, Mme. Claussen; 
‘“‘Rienzi,’’ Scena and Aria, ‘‘Gerechter Gott’’; 
“Parsifal,”’ Prelude, Good Friday’ Spell, 
Transformation Scene, Glorification. 


A Busy Sunday Afternoon 


First of the six concerts scheduled for 
Sunday afternoon was that of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House, where, under the 
direction of Glenn Dillard Gunn, a very 
clear and musical performance of Bue 
erdinck’s Vorspiel to “Hansel und Gretel” 
began the day’s music most auspiciously. 
Moses Beguslavski’s brilliant perform- 
ance of one of Liszt’s most uninteresting 
compositions, “The Todtentanz,” for 
piano and orchestra, was hardly worth 
the excellent exhibition of virtuosity on 
the part of both the soloist and the or- 
chestra. , 

Much more pleasant was the reading 
given part of the Dvorak “New World” 
Symphony, and of impressive worth was 
the fine performance by Charles W. 
Clark, the eminent American baritone, of 
Massenet’s aria, “Vision Fugitive,” from 
“Hérodiade.” In this, as well as in a 
group of songs which Mr. Clark sang 
later and which included, besides songs 
by Wyman, Fogel and Damrosch, Mac- 
Dermid’s “My Love Is Like the Red, Red 
Rose,” this distinguished singer earned 
a large amount of praise. He was in 
good voice and scored a decided success. 
Mr. Beguslavski was also listed with a 
group of solo numbers, including pieces 
by Chopin and Rubinstein. 

The second stop of the afternoon was 
made at Orchestra Hall, where the two- 
piano recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Harold Bauer had brought together a 
large audience made up of the pianists 
of the city. Here, after the Andante and 
Variations by Schumann, Op. 46, had 
been performed as the opening selection, 
a perfect tonal ensemble in the Im- 
promptu on a Theme from Schumann’s 
“Manfred” was achieved with such beau- 
tiful effect as has rarely been heard in 
this style of music-making. 

It was with regret that I could not 
hear the entire recital, but F. Wight 
Neumann was awaiting the critical fra- 
ternity at the Illinois Theater, where 
Julia Culp, the Dutch Lieder singer, as- 
sisted by that capital accompanist and 


pianist, Coenraad v. Bos, was just in th 
midst of her vivid interpretations of 

group of Five Maidens’ Songs’ by Fran 
Schubert, which included the Suleika, 

and II, “Des Miadchen’s Klage,” “Cla: 
chen’s Lied” and the “Ave Maria. 
While at first a slight throatiness wa 
noticeable in her singing, this soo 
passed away and her singing of the la: 
two songs of this group was on that ex 
alted plane of artistry which has place 
her in the front rank of present-day son 
interpreters. Her interpretation of th 
“Ave Maria” is a model. Six “Old I: 
ternational” songs from Italian, Englis! 
French and German folk songs made u 
her second group, and songs by Mende); 
sohn and Loewe completed her progran 


Chicago Pianist’s Recital 


Heniot Levy’s recital at the Fine Ari; 
Theater, under the auspices of the Ame’. 
ican Conservatory of Music, was reache | 
in time to hear the Funeral March an\ 
Allegro Energetice from the B Fla: 
Minor Sonata by Chopin, in which th 
popular Chicago pianist and compos 
again demonstrated his supremacy as 
technician of remarkable gifts and as 
musician of lofty character. His Tri. 
Op. 10, for piano, violin and ’cello, pe 
formed on this occasion for the first tin 
in this city, disclosed a serious music: 
purpose and an original creative gift. |: 
four movements held the rapt attentic 
of his audience, and from one of my co! 
leagues I learned that the last movemen' 
made the most favorable impression. 

Herbert Butler, violinist, and Han; 
Hess, ’cellist, assisted the  recitalis: 
Other selections besides the Sonata me: 
tioned above and the Trio were a set 0! 
Variations by Liszt, the Ballade, No. 4, 
Mazurka and Etude by Chopin, an Im- 
promptu, still in manuscript, by Heniot 
Levy, and the Etude in F Minor and th 
“Mephisto” Waltz by Liszt. 

At the Congress Hotel, in the Flore: 
tine Room, Mrs. A. C. Levy presented 
the last of her series of concerts and re- 
citals, and brought forth in piano recita! 
Rose Lyon, pianist, assisted by Benjamin 
Paley, violinist, in an ambitious program. 
Miss Lyon, a very young player, dis- 
closed, in three Chopin études, musica! 
talent of no mean order and a technique 
which is already of considerable propor- 
tions. In the first movement from the 
Goldmark Suite, Op. 11, for piano and 
violin, she also showed commendable 


[Continued on page 53] 
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GEORGE HAMLIN 


CREATES REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASM 
IN ANNUAL CHICAGO SONG RECITAL 
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Chicago Evening Post, Feb. 21, 1916 Chicago Daily Tribune, Feb. 21, 1916 


George Hamlin drew an audience of good size to the Black 
stone Theatre yesterday and sang for them a program which 
covered a wide range of song literature. He made an espe 
cially fine impression by his forceful interpretation of Bun- 
gert’s “‘Der Sandtraeger,”’ singing it with an intensity of feel- 
ing that drove home the tale. He has mastered the art of 
song-singing and his operatic experience has broadened his 
style without harm to kis feeling for lieder. He was cor 
dially received by the audience and warmly applauded. 


Chicago Daily Journal, Feb. 21, 1916 


In order to demonstrate that the lure of operatic foot- 


lights need by no means stand in derogation of a finer, more 
subjective art George Hamlin gave a song recital at the 
Blackstone Theatre yesterday afternoon. Both as an argu- 
ment and as an exhibition of artistic singing, it was an entire 
success. Hamlin seems to have an unvarying formula for his 
recital performances. It is, as nearly as can be learned 
from observation of several of them, to appear only seldom, 
and then to assemble a program of songs that a very few, 
if any, artists have used before, and, moreover, that they 
shall respond to all tests applied by an uncompromising ar- 
tistic conscience. This is not the method empldyed by the 
singer who would seek popularity with the masses, but it 
gains unfailing respect from the hearer. Few artists are 


better capable of singing such a program than Hamlin. His 


voice, a good one by nature, has been refined by conscien- 
tious study to a condiiion almost perfect for any demands 
to be made upon it. He is a sincere musician, sensitive to 
the content of a song and persuasive in his manner of pro- 
jecting it. His recitals should be more frequent. 


Long experience with George Hamlin’s recitals assures the 


concert goer of two things—interesting programs and search- 
ingly finished interpretations. The chronicle is unchanged by 
that of yesterday afternoon at the Blackstone Theatre. Our 
canticle of appreciation begins with the group including 


Schumann’s “Meine Rose” and the Provencalisches ‘“‘J.ied” 
and Bungert’s “Der Sandtraeger” and a romanza by Leon- 
cavallo. The two Schumann songs displayed Mr. Hamlin’s 
exceeding skill in lieder interpretation, and that skill in- 
cluded not only imagination but also the finished mechanism 
wherewith to give it life. 


Chicago Daily News, Feb. 21, 1916 


George Hamlin was welcomed by an audience that included 
many old admirers of his lieder singing. As is invariably 
the case with him, he had chosen to go beyond the range of 
the usual program maker, and his recital held therefore an 
interest beyond that of mere vocalism. Whatever may be 
his future on the stage of opera, his excellence in the diffi- 
cult art of song interpretation has been unquestioned for a 
decade and more. 


Chicagoer Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 21, 1916 


The song recital of George Hamlin in the Blackstone 
Theatre proved to be a great artistic and—to judge from 
the crowded house—financial success. Mr. Hamlin was in 
splendid voice and gave convincing evidence of the entire 
sum of his artistic excellences. He has attained to that 
mastery over his resources which assures genuine pleasure to 








Photo Matzene, Chicago 


the hearer of his songs. The ability to penetrate deep int 
the spiritual meaning of a composition and to sense sympa 
thetically what it is the poet and composer are striving t 
express, gives his interpretations great power and impres 


Taste of the highest cultivation and flawless diction 
A 


siveness. 
completed the total of his sympathetic artistic personality. 
master interpretation of the first rank was the performanc« 
of the Bungert “‘Sandtraeger,” the affecting tragedy of whi 
was brought keenly to the consciousness of every listener | 
the deeply impressive rendition of the artist. The audienc« 
appreciated to the full the quality of the artist’s offerings an 
were not sparing in their applause. 


Exclusive Concert Direction 


Maurice and Gordon Fulcher 
McCormick Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ai an ensemble player. Her other 
rae were by Scarlatti, Rameau- 
‘{acDowell, and Rameau-Godowsky, Mac- 
‘owell, Liszt and Debussy, and the Fan- 
asie-Stiicke, Op. 73, by Schumann, in 
hich Mr. Paley displayed musicianly 
haracteristics. 


Cochems-Jonani Recital 


last event of the day was a joint 
a * aan given by Carl Cochems, 
asso, and Irene Jonani, soprano, at the 
elackstone Theater. It was a good thing 
‘hat my assistant, who helps me make 
‘he rounds on Sunday afternoons, was 
sresent at this recital and could give me 
. detailed report of the proceedings; 
stherwise my knowledge of the affair 
would have been meager indeed. As it 
was, 1 heard the last few tones of Miss 
Jonani’s aria from Mozart’s “Magic 
flute.” ; 

Miss Jonani was most favorably re- 
ceived also, it appeared, in her florid 
aria, “Una Voce poco fa,” from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” in two of Sinding’s 
songs and in George’s “Nuages.” Her 
voice is of fine lyric quality, and she 
sings with artistic style and musical un- 
derstanding. ; : 

Mr. Cochems sang in genuine operatic 
manner the air “Ella grammai m’a-mo” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and, though 
his German diction was not always per- 
fect, he made a very good effect in songs 
by Wolf, Brahms and Schumann. After 
giving encores to his English group he 
added Tours’s “Mother o’ Mine,” which he 
sang with wonderful sentiment, as an en- 
core. The lady sitting next to my assist- 
ant was visibly affected, and asked, “I 
wonder if his mother is here?” An old 
lady with white hair who was sitting 
right in front, and who had been silently 
weeping, turned around and informed 
them that she was Mr. Cochem’s mother. 

Isaac Van Grove aided materially with 
fine accompaniments. 

A program somewhat longer than 
usual was that which the Misses Kouns 
and Messrs. Search and Collins gave be- 
fore a fortnight ago. Nellie Kouns, 
in songs by Mozart, Dvorak, Freer, 
Delibes, Collins and Arditi, won the 
plaudits of her audience, and Sara 
Kouns, in songs by Strauss, Wolf, and 
the aria “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” 
likewise gained favor. Duets by both 
singers, including that from Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” were especially well re- 
ceived, and Nellie Kouns deserves an 
extra word of praise for her very good 
playing as accompanist in some of the 
songs. 

Mr. Search disclosed artistic traits in 
several ’cello numbers, including two by 
Maurice Goldblatt, the Chicago composer, 
whose “Avowal” and “Rosalind” proved 
particularly pleasing. A sure and com- 
prehensive technique, a tone which has 
power and dynamic variety, and musical 
feeling distinguished Mr. Search’s play- 
ing of these as well as of his other num- 
bers, which included also several of his 
own compositions, revealing creative tal- 
ents of high order. With Mr. Collins, a 
virile performance of the Richard Strauss 

























Sonata in F Major, for piano and ’cello, 
was given. The audience demanded 
extra numbers from all of the artists. 
When four artists like Hugo Korts- 
chak, Herman Felber, Jr., George Dasch 
and Herman Felber, Sr., combine to per- 
form the Brahms Quartet, in C Minor, 
Op. 51, as these players did last Wednes- 
day evening in the Assembly Hall of the 
Fine Arts Building, this abstruse com- 
position, long held. in respect by ensemble 
organizations, becomes an open book for 


music lovers. Under the name of the 
Kortschak Quartet they presented the 
second of their present series of con- 
certs, and besides the Brahms, also 
played the Mozart D Major Quartet 
(Koechel, No. 499). A large measure 
of enthusiasm enters into the playing of 
this quartet, and unanimity of purpose 
and interpretation, freshness and a vigor 
rarely encountered in public concert are 
characteristic. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





MR. GLENN’S ENGAGEMENTS 





Many Spring Recitals for Basso—Fourth 
Season at New York Cathedral 


Wilfred Glenn, the well-known basso, 
has been re-engaged for his fourth year 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City. Mr. Glenn has given up 





Wilfred Glenn, Basso, Soloist at Cath- 
edral of St. John the Divine 


his position at the Harlem Dutch Re- 
formed Church, New York City, where 
he has been soloist for two years, in 
order to devote his entire time for church 
services to the former church. 

In the few years since Mr. Glenn came 
to New York from California, he has 
made rapid strides in the concert and 
oratorio fields. In addition to a number 
of appearances during the early part of 
this season, he appeared with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, on Feb. 27 
in Mendelssohn’s “The First Walpurgis 
Night” and Mozart’s “Requiem”; with 
the Beacon, N. Y., Choral Union on 
March 1 and with the Apollo Club of 
Port Chester, N. Y., on March 6. His 
coming appearances include: 


Cleveland, Ohio., on April 3; Lima, Ohio, 
April 4; Fort Wayne, Ind., April 6; Kane, 
Pa., April 7; Newburgh, N. Y., April 13; New 
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AMERICA’S FESTIVAL TENOR 


AUL ALTHOU 


Management Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


York City, April 14, at City College, in Verdi’s 
“Requiem”; with the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) 
Choral Society in Handel’s “Samson,” on 
April 25; recital, Newark, N. J., April 27; 
with People’s Choral Union, Boston, in 
Verdi’s ‘“‘Requiem,” on April 30; on May 6 at 
Schenectady, N. Y., with the High School 
Chorus in “Martha”; recital at New Haven, 
Conn., on May 19, and soloist at the Worces- 
ter Festival, next September. 


Mr. Glenn’s work has been most enthu- 
siastically received wherever he has ap- 
peared, and in a number of the cities he 
has been re-engaged for next season. He 
is a pupil of Dudley Buck, the New York 
teacher of singing. Mr. Glenn will con- 
tinue under the management of Walter 
Anderson for the season of 1916-17. 


GRANVILLE PUPILS HEARD 








Good Voices Revealed in Recital at 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


A song recital was given by the pupils 
of Charles Norman Granville at Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium, New York, on Mon- 
day afternoon, April 3. Before the re- 
cital Mr. Granville addressed the audi- 
ence and craved indulgence, stating that 
his idea in planning the concert was to 
give the young singers the experience of 
appearing in public rather than to exhibit 
their talents. Many of the singers stood 
the test of a first public appearance 
bravely. Those who sang were Florence 
M. Ford, contralto; Marjorie Honas, 
mezzo-contralto; Genevieve Conwell, con- 
tralto; Frederick D. Blauvelt, tenor; 
Dorothy L. Morgan, soprano; Helen 
Bates, contralto; Mrs. A. D. Nolette, so- 
prano; S. A. Howell, basso; Elsa C. 
Reed, soprano, and Magdalene Bieling, 
contralto. 

While space does not permit of a de- 
tailed account of the performance of each 
singer or a recounting of the particular 
selections given, it may be said that the 
majority of the pupils sang intelligently 
and with a good deal of confidence. A 
large audience applauded generously, and 
did everything in its power to put the 
young singers at their ease. 

Alexander Russell played two organ 
numbers, Wagner’s “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” 
and “Magic Fire Music,” and was the 
accompanist for his own song, “In Foun- 
tain Court,” sung by Miss Conwell. 

H. B. 
Violinist Hambourg Weds 

Isabelle McClung, one of the _ best 
known women of society in Pittsburgh, 
and a leader in the literary set, was mar- 
ried to Jan Hambourg, the violinist, at 
the Church of the Messiah, in New York, 
last Monday. 





MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
HONORS PROTHEROE 


Composer’s Songs Presented by 
Sybil Vane, Dan Beddoe and 
Frederic Martin 


With the composer at the piano, a trio 
of noted soloists and admirable chorus 
of mixed voices, the Musicians’ Club of 
New York heard a program of songs by 


Daniel Protheroe at its ‘Composers’ 
Night” concert on Tuesday evening, 
March 28, 


Sybil Vane, soprano; Daniel Beddoe, 
tenor, and Frederic Martin,’ bass, ap- 
peared in songs that have already given 
Mr. Protheroe place among American 
composers of merit, and in a group of 
new compositions, still in manuscript, and 
which show original and imaginative 
treatment of several fine poetic texts. 
Among the latter were “Remembrance,” 
and “What Is There Hid In the Heart of 
a Rose,” verse of the ballad type, for 
which Mr. Protheroe has supplied ex- 
quisite music. Of interest also was the 
setting given one of the Laurence Hope 
love lyrics, “Beside the Shalimar,” in 
which the exotic Indian note has been 
emphasized, and a stirring song, “The 
Pilot,” which shows Mr. Protheroe’s ca- 
pability for deftly handling widely-di- 
vergent moods. The program given was 
as follows: 


“Fierce Raged the Tempest,” “Twilight,” 
Mixed Voices. “Sometimes,” “Ah! Love but 
a Day,” “Year's at the Spring,’’ Mr. Beddoe. 
“My Land” (Ms.), “The Night Is Still,” “I 
Send My Heart Up to Thee,” “The Pilot” 
(Ms.), Mr. Martin. “Mistress Mine,” “A 
Nocturne,” ‘‘Moorish Serenade,” Male Voices. 
“What is there Hid in the Heart of a Rose” 
(Ms.), “Remembrance” (Ms.), “Goodnight, 
Beloved,” Miss Vane. “Tears and Smiles,” 
“A Vision,” ‘“‘Beside the Shalimar’ (Ms.), 
Mr. Beddoe. “The Trees and the Master,” 
“Sylvia,” Mixed Voices. 


Applause for the artistic worth of the 
songs and the admirable presentation 
given was most sincere and enthusiastic, 
and the singers were all obliged to add 
additional offerings. Of especial interest 
in the encore numbers was the familiar 
“Sandman” given by ‘request by the 
chorus of male voices. 

The part song, in which form Mr. 
Protheroe has supplied a worthy setting 
for the noble Lanier “Ballad of Trees 
and the Master” was another offering 
that called forth much hearty apprecia- 
tion. It was sung by Mrs. Charles Ra- 
bold, .Edith Hallett Frank, Gretchen 
Morris, Lilian Haywood, Flora Hardie, 
Amy Ellerman, Maldwyn Jones, Thomas 
H. Thomas, Calvin Coxe, Harvey W. Hin- 
dermyer, Charles H. Harding, Graham 
Reed and Earle Tuckerman. M. S. 





Reinald Werrenrath’s Tour Covers 


Forty Thousand Miles 


Reinald Werrenrath’s engagements 
this season have included a tour of three 
months with Geraldine Farrar, followed 
by thirty-seven other concerts, many of 
them song recitals. To do this he trav- 
eled thirty-five thousand miles, with five 
thousand miles yet to be covered in the 
fulfilment of nineteen dates to come, 
making forty thousand miles for the 
whole season. Mr. Werrenrath’s warm- 
est enthusiasm is for the great Mahler 
Symphony, in which he sang the baritone 
role at the nine performances in Phila- 
delphia, and will also be heard at the 
New York presentation on April 9. He 
has been engaged as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra for its spring tour. On 
April 14 Mr. Werrenrath will give his 
annual song recital at Afolian Hall. 





LOUISE 


MERTENS 


CONTRALTO 
ANNOUNCES SPECIAL 


Shakespearian Program 


*‘A contralto voice of rare charm and beauty.” 
610 W. 135th St., New York 
Phone: Morningside 8450 











OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Maine Coast, New Portsmouth, N. H. 
Piano: Breithaupt Technic, Florence Leon- 
ard, Louise Hopkins, authorized pupils of Breithaupt. 

Address 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Voice: Old lTtalian Method (Lamperti-Sem- 
brich) choral ensemble, conducting; Frederick 
W. Wodell. Address 12 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Violin and Ensemble: Karl Rissland, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, Mass. 

Session opens July 1, 1916. Write for circulars 
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Beaufort Buchanan has been appointed 
organist of the Chapel of the Incarnation, 
New York. 


* * * 


W. Leroy Raisch has been appointed 
organist of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

* * ok 

Francis Rogers has been engaged as 
soloist by the New Britain (Conn.) 
Choral Society for its spring concert, 
April 19. 

* * * 

Walther Haar, pianist, Herbert Cor- 
duan, violinist, and other prominent art- 
ists participated in a benefit concert at 
the Andrews M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
on Nov. 21. 

* * * 

A piano recital of much interest was 
given at Portland, Ore., on March 21 
when Frances Wardner, nine years old, 
was presented by Eda Trotter. Barbara 
Lull, child violinist, assisted. 

* * ea 


Jose Shaun, tenor, and artist pupil of 
Theodore Schroeder, the well-known 
Boston vocal teacher, has been engaged 
for two appearances at the Music Fes- 
tival in Keene, N. H., in May. 


A musical program was offered re- 
cently at Belcourt Seminary by Mrs. 
Huron Lawson, soprano, Anton Kaspar, 
violinist, and Pearl Waugh, pianist, 
prominent Washington musicians. 

* 

At the last monthly meeting of the 
Euterpean Club of Fairmont, W. Va., the 
program was given by Mrs. Charles W. 
Monroe, Mrs. W. . Wood, Gladys 
Browne and Mrs. Theodore Johnson. 

The trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy, N. Y., have contracted 
for the installation of a new organ, made 
possible by a gift of $14,000 for the pur- 
pose by George Alfred Cluett. 


An organ recital was given recently by 
Samuel A. Leech at St. John’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., at which Viola Ship- 
pert gave an aeery delivery of “He 
Shall Feed His Flock,” from “The Mes- 
siah.” 

* * * 

The program given Monday afternoon, 
March 27, by the Monday Musical Club 
of Albany, N. Y., was in charge of Mrs. 
J. Malcolm Angus, soprano, assisted by 
Mrs. C. F. Stahl and Elsie Van Guysling, 
pianists. 

* * * 

Charlotte Williams Hills, the Boston 
soprano, gave a song recital in Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y., on March 23. Mrs. 
Hills sang French and English songs 
and gave much pleasure by her artistic 
performance. 

* * * 

Edna Coleman presented her pupil, 
Robert Turner, in a pianoforte recital 
March 17, in Seattle, Wash. Assisting 
on the program were Robert Velten, vio- 
linist; Ted Turner, violinist, and Ellen 
Turner, pianist. 

* * 

The Methodost Episcopal Church of 
Morgantown, W. Va., was comfortably 
filled at a recent Saturday night concert 
given by T. A. Thomas, George W. Bald- 
win, Elsie Jones, Mrs. Llewellyn Will- 
iams and a male chorus directed by D. T. 
Haddock. 

* ok * 

Heard at the monthly piano recital 
given by pupils of Mrs. Joseph Conster- 
dine, in Bridgeport, Conn., on March 25, 
were Carrie Gerold, Margaret Macauley, 
Mildred Murphy, Carlton Sherwood, 
Henry Shannon, Lola Murphy, Evelyn 
Mathieson. 

oa * * 

Grace M. Hatch, soprano, a pupil of 
Nellie Evans Packard, the Boston-Brock- 
ton vocal teacher, gave a song recital in 
Bridgewater, Mass., on March 28. Miss 
Hatch was assisted by Margaret Brag- 
don, solo pianist, and Charlotte Capel, 
accompanist. 

* * 

The Miami, Fla., Musical Club met 
with Mrs. Charles Briggs Saturday after- 
noon, March 18. German opera was the 
study for the day. Robert Zoll, president 
of the club, presented and developed the 
theme, and E. H. Lyons gave illustrations 
at the piano. 





Those who furnished a recent program 
at the Library of Congress, Washington, 
were Oscar F. Comstock, Harry M. For- 
ker, Marguerite Harbers, Lola Overman, 
Myrtle Bogan, Mary Hartley, Mrs. John 
Marwin, Mrs. G. P. Hoover and Mrs. 
Walter Chamberlain. 

ok * ok 

The program before the Friday Morn- 
ing Club of Washington, D. C., at its last 
meeting included a Sonata, for violin and 
piano (Gade) by Edward W. Stitt and 
Edith Evermann, piano solos by Mrs. 
Loving and groups of songs by Mabel 
Roberts and Beulah Harper. 


Before leaving Palm Beach on March 
24 for New York, Antonio Scotti, the 
Metropolitan baritone, gave a dinner at 
the Beach Club to Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur J. Cumnock, Mrs. Craig Biddle and 
William Earle Dodge. ‘ 


An entertainment which took place re- 
cently in the Lyceum course at the First 
Methodoist Church of Schenectady, N. Y., 
was given by Berta Oeser, soprano; Mrs. 
Frank Wagner, contralto; James Bag- 
nall, tenor; Charles Shannon, bass, and 
Mrs. Leland Bonnett, organist. 


A joint recital by Carolyn Elinor 
Haines, pianist, and Frederic A. Battelle, 
baritone, was given at Lima, Ohio, on 
Friday evening, March 31, when a large 
audience heard the admirable program. 
Miss Haines’s offerings were largely from 
the classic school, and Mr. Battelle was 
heard in English, German and French 
songs. 

* * * 

Assisting in an interesting program by 
the Florian Glee Club at the Pouch 
Mansion, Brooklyn, March 31 were June 
Mullen and Mrs. J. Irving Young, 
sopranos; Felice de Gregorio, baritone, 
and John Bradford, flautist. The chorus 
is composed of the pupils of Mme. Agnes 
Florian. 

* * * 

H. H. Dadmun, Harvard’s football cap- 
tain, is a pianist of talent and a song 
composer, and with another Harvard 
undergraduate, Robert Sherwood, has 
started a campaign to prove that popular 
songs can still be popular, even though 
couched in good English and good mu- 
sical form. 

* * * 

The William A. Wolf Institute of 
Pianoforte and Organ Playing, Lan- 
caster, Pa., gave a pianoforte recital on 
Saturday afternoon, April 1. The pro- 
gram was given by Blanche H. Haar, 
Edith V. Donley, Emma Renk, Elsie M. 
Bruederly, J. Henry Shay, and Earle H. 
Echternach. 

* * * 

Helen Allen Hunt, contralto; Virginia 
Walker, harpist; ‘Louise Lathrop Mel- 
lows, pianist, and Mrs. Frances Apple- 
ton, violinist, with Minerva L. Felton as 
accompanist, gave the program at the 
South Shore Morning Musicale Club of 
Weymouth, Mass., in Bates Opera House, 
Weymouth, on March 30. 

* * 

Mary G. Reed, of Boston, and her class 
of piano pupils gave an interesting re- 
cital March 27. Their program was con- 
fined to the different dance forms, and 
was made up of works of Beethoven, 
Paderewski, Handel, Rameau, Bach, Geb- 
hard, Chaminade, MacDowell, Schar- 
wenka, Albeniz, Chabrier and Chopin. 

* * 


An evening of organ music was en- 
joyed by a large audience at the Second 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., an Tuesday 
evening, April 4, when Mrs. Florence 
Rich King, organist, was heard in a well- 
devised program that included composi- 
tions of Bach, Wagner, Lemare, Guil- 
mant, Wolstenholme, Bartlett and Nevin. 

* 

An interesting recital was given in 
Bayonne, N. J., on Friday evening, March 
24, by the pupils of Edward Fajans, vio- 
linist, and the Virgil Piano School, at the 
studios of the Fajans’s Violin School, 29 
West Thirty-second Street, Bayonne. A 
large audience applauded the excellent 
work of the many pupils. Among the 
young pianists were Florence Lee, Alice 
Whitaker, Rachel Smith and Mabel Eisen- 
stadt, while the violin pupils were repre- 
sented by Miss Elizabeth Hoagland. 





Two recitals at the Warford School of 
Music in Morristown, N. J., given on 
March 10 and March 31, caused much 
favorable comment. Martha Voigt gave 
a piano recital, assisted by Carl Rup- 
precht, baritone, and a joint song recital 
was given by Bess Search Pierson, so- 
prano, and Philip Jacobs, bass. 

* *” * 


The Liszt School of Music, Denver, 
Col., presented its theory class in a grad- 
uate recital on March 3. The students 
were assisted by Mrs. Ferne Whiteman 
Smith, contralto; Mrs. James N. Tracy, 
pianist. The graduates were Ethel An- 
derson, Arloa Ozburn, Grace Ganung, 
Mollie Judelovitz, Ethel Rucker and Bina 
James. 

* * * 


“Music in the Public Schools” was the 
topic of the recent meeting of the Pueblo, 
Col., Monday Musicale Club. Mrs. 
Leonard Allott, Mrs. M. Brett, Mrs. L. 
M. Johnson, and Mrs. J. A. Ramsey gave 
the program, assisted by a group of 
school children that included Eunice Gar- 
dener, Ruth Allott, Alice Marie Croll 
and Roger Allott. 


* * * 


A musicale was given by the Saturday 
Theory Class of Clara Matilda Voos, at 
the Donald Mitchel Library, in Westville, 
Conn., on March 25. Participating were 
Edith Jackson, Wilfred Hemmerly, Tru- 
mina Foote, Catherine Hewitt, Elinore 
Penney, Gladys Ferdinandus, Elfrida 
Voos, Dorothy Lynde, Helen Rice, Hintz 
and Kathryn Coyle. 


* cS * 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was enjoy- 
ably sung at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., on March 19. The 
director, Fritz K. G. Weber, proved in 
sympathy with the work, and his chorus 
of forty performed spiritedly. The solo- 
ists were Norma Weber, contralto; Mar- 
garet Hogan, soprano; Joseph Weber, 
basso, and Robert Weber, tenor. 

ok +* * 


Charles A. Ellis will again give the 
series of concerts in the Ellis concert 
course at Worcester, Mass., next year. 
The artists will include Emmy Destinn, 
Clarence Whitehill and Fritz Kreisler. 
The patrons have requested that Mr. 
Kreisler be engaged. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Karl 
Muck, will be heard at three’ of the con- 
certs. 

* * * 

H. W. Stopher recently conducted a 
performance of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
by the Oratorio Society of Baton Rouge, 
Pa. The soloists were Florence Clark, 
Lucille Cade, Richard M. Cooler and Dal- 
ton S. Reymond. Mrs. E. B. Doran was 
the accompanist. Mr. Stopher is also the 
director of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity’s glee club which gave a concert 
on March 24, 


* * * 


A delightful students’ recital was heard 
in Connellsville, Pa., on Friday evening, 
March 3, by the pupils of Mrs. Charles 
E. Stout. The soloists appearing were 
Mrs. Ross Lytle, Mrs. James Rapport, 
Sarah Gallagher, Elizabeth Evans, Mild- 
red Miller, Sara Rosenblum, Bertha 
King, William F. Brooks, Harry Burkley, 
Herbert Duggan, Herbert Pratt and 
Arthur Berryhill. 

* 


* * 


The third of the series of recitals by 
students of the Yale University School 
of Music took place on March 31, those 
taking part being Florence Suder, Emily 
Gilbert, F. D. Adams, Jr., Barney Rogoff, 
John Landen, Mary Sheffield, Lillian 
Dunton, Caroline Lubenow, Frankland 
Stafford, Charles Gurney, Jr., Frederick 
Hall, Jr., Anton Hardy, Clementina Va- 
lente and Elsie Welch. 


* * * 


Howard M. Goding, of East Dedham, 
Mass., a graduate of the 1915 class at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, and winner of the Mason & 
Hamlin prize annually offered to the 
most proficient pianist of the senior 
class, gave a pianoforte recital in Jordan 
Hall, Wednesday evening, March 22. 
His program included selections from 
Bach, Reethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Debussy, Erik Satie and Albeniz. 


* * * 


Under the auspices of the Rho chapter 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sonority, Mary 
Stuart Reid of Baltimore gave an in- 
teresting lecture-recital in Washington, 
D. C., on “Tannhauser.” The feature of 
the program offered at the last meeting 
of the Friday Morning Music Club was 
the songs by Mlle. Celine de Brie. Sarah 
Cochrane Walker and Mrs. George Wal- 
son also appeared. Under the direction 
of Glenn W. Ashley the male choir of 
St. Aloysius Church gave a concert, with 
solos by Master Aloysius Sheehan, 
Thomas A. Cantwell, and Francis A. 
Dougherty. Accompaniments were fur- 
nished by the Rakemann Orchestra. 








Zoe Kendall Ames, soprano, was so 


ist, March 26, at a tea given by t« 


Playgoers’ Club of Chicago in the Hot | 
LaSalle of that city. She sang wi} 
warmth and good diction and disclos | 
a flexible, sweet voice. Among her nu) 
bers was “Sacrament,” by James J} 
Dermid, Chicago composer. Estelle Gra .. 
violinist, and Mischa Lhevinne, pianj 
assisted with several numbers. 
* * * 


The Music Study Club of Conco: 
N. C., with the assistance of John Geo) 
Harris, baritone, of Charlotte, N. C., a « 
S. Kay Patterson, flautist, of Conco 
presented a program of Italian opera « .. 
cerpts at the Central School Auditori) 
on Tuesday evening, March 28. (|) ;), 
members taking part in the program 
were Mrs. I. I. Davis, Miss Lore, M s; 
Patterson and Miss Ridenhour. 

* * * 

At the recent student recital of ‘jh. 
Washington College of Music those 
took part were Lael T. Rose, Willard S. 
Haynie, Harry King, Richard Barr:it, 
Mrs. Mesissa Mcelver, and an orchesir.; 
of fifty. An especially artistic num) er 
was the Piano Concerto, Op. 70, of Rubin- 
stein, played by Isabel Primm, of the «\)!- 
lege faculty. Frank Norris Jones played 
the orchestral accompaniment at the sec- 
ond piano. 


oP. 


* * * 


The Music Study and Treble Clef Cluj 


of Birmingham, Ala., appeared in a joint 


program on Thursday, March 23. They 


were assisted by Rosa Fabian, violinist, 
and Eric Farley, baritone. 
leadership of William Gussen the chorus 
of ninety voices was heard in an excellent 
program. The concert was compliment- 
ary to the public as an appreciation of 
the interest and attendance given the ar- 
tists’ recitals this season. 

* * * 


The concert given by the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., on March 22 enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of Edith Proudman, Reba Dale Har- 
ris, Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis, Mrs. 
Alexander Howell, Mrs. Frank Munich, 
Mrs. Ada Tuck Whitaker, Mabel Smith, 
Marion Munson, Mrs. William Nightin- 
gale, Helen Smith, Mrs. Leonard Wall, 
Mrs. Jennie Wilcox, Elsie Smith, Helen 
Cowell, Mrs. Louis Snyder and Harriet 
Burroughs. 

* * * 

Advanced students of the New Eng. 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, ac- 
companied by the Conservatory orches- 
tra, George W. Chadwick, conductor, 
gave a concert in Jordan Hall, that city, 
March 28. The program covered a wide 
range of classical and modern composi- 
tions. Participants were Gabrielle Veit, 
Mrs. Nellie H. Chase, Ralph Russell, Ross 
McAlister, W. Lawrence Cook, Sime: 
Muscanto, Ida M. Bunting, Margaret 
Summerhays, Ursula M. O’Hare, Maud 
M. Hardestock, Lois M. Brader and Ali 
W. White. 


* * * 


Louis Eaton, for many years a we! 
known conductor, violinist and teacher 
in Boston, is now a resident of Hart 
ford, Conn., where he is busily occupied 
with pupils and is the musical directo! 
of the Strand Theater. Mrs. Eaton 
(Jessie Downer-Eaton), pianist and 
manager of the Downer-Eaton [0 
with Julius Theodorowicz, violin, an¢ 
Joseph Keller, ’cellist of the Bosto! 
Symphony Orchestra, is teaching piano 
and coaching singers in Boston an¢ 
Hartford. Mr. Eaton returns to keene, 
N. H., for his sixth season as orchestra 
conductor of the Spring Music Festiva! 

* * * 


An enjoyable concert was give! 
March 30 in the Verona (N. J.) Congrte- 
gational Church, under the direction © 
Jack Hoatson, the Montclair baritone, " 
the interests of the Ladies’ Aid Soviet) 
of the church. An orchestra, under 
leadership of Charles Doring, playe °° 
eral numbers, and the soloists wh: 
part in the long program were Ba 
Muir, soprano; Mrs. George Beattie. 
tralto; Bertha Allen, soprano; 
Knite, dramatic reader; Helen 
banjoist; Jack Hoatson, bariton: 
Edwin Ulrich, pianist, who is a 
pupil of Wilbur Follett Unger. 


* * * 


Music inspired either directly ©! 
rectly by Shakespeare made up th: 
gram given by vocal pupils of Mrs 
Hawley Davis, in Bridgeport, Co! 
March 27. The work of the singe! 
genuinely enjoyable. Heard wer 
Ada Tuck Whitaker, Eleanor 
Powell, Marion Munson, Alois Ha 
Norman Neale, Mabel Smith, Ver 
tilson, Irene Havrilla, Marguerite 5 
Mrs. Mabel Weidenhammer, Mrs. ! 
Munich, Lydia Walsh, Ella Harr! 
Isabel Gregory, Mrs. Lucien T. W°''<' 
Charles A. Mertens, Jr., Willia 4 
White, Joseph Hafner, Alvin Bos: #” 
Robert J. Kirk. 


Under the 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
<nould reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
ne date of publication. 


Individuals 


k, Merle.—Paterson, N. J., April 25; 
inact, N.Y Apri . te April 18; New 
St. uis, Apr ; - 
Aithous®) (or 20; Watertown, N. Y., May 
rome, N. Y., May 5. 
Baker, Elsie.—Allentown, Pa., April 17 
westival); New gp igtemea gee - 
Atwood.—Boston, Apri . 
Balaton, April 24; Boston, April 27; 
‘oston, May 6 and 30. ee 
Barakian, Lusinn.—Nashua, N. H. (Festi- 
val), May 18, ‘ , 
Barnes, Bertha.—Salem, Mass., April 23. 
Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn [ere 
High School), April 9, 16, 23, 30; New Yor 
City (4Solian Hall), April 18. ‘@ 
Black, Temple H.—New Orleans, mag 29. 
well, Mme. Carrie.—Greenwich, Conn., 
ail tit Keene, N. H., May 19. 
Brown, Eddy.—New York (Z£olian Hall), 
April 16. 
L.—Topeka, April 12; Neo- 
sty ee 18; Hinde endence, Kan., 
April 19; Garnett, Kan., April 20; Valparaiso, 
ind., April 24; Cortlandt, N. Y., April 26; 
syracuse, N. ¥., April 28; Oneonta, N. Y., 
\Viay 1; New London, Conn., May 4; South 
orange, N. J., May 5. 
Campbell, John.—Spartanburg, 8. C., May 
iT; 18, 1 7 
Casals, Pablo.—New York, April 8; North- 
ampton, Mass., April 12. ; 
Chapman, Margaret. — Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Arion Society), April 30. ’ 
Codman, John $.—Nashua, N. H. (Festi- 
val), May 18, 19. 
Cole, Ethel Cave.—Boston, April 20. 
ura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 15; 
Ashen N C., May 16; Spartanburg, 5S. C., 
May 17, 18, 19 


Copeland, George.—Pittsburgh, April 13; 
Richmond, Va., May 9. 
Coxe, Calvin.—New York City, April 21; 


Larchmont, N. Y., April 28; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mav 2 (Chaminade Club). 


Craft, Marcella.—Philadelphia, April 8; 
Riverside, Cal., April 23. 

Dethier, Edward. — New York (®olian 
Hall), April 8 


Dethier, Gaston.—Detroit, April 26-27. 

Ellerman, Amy E.—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9. 

Fique, Katherine Noack.—Brooklyn, April 
24: Greenville, N. J., April 25. 

Garrison, Mabef.—Orphan’s Club, Philadel- 
phia, April 22; San Antonio, Tex. (Festival), 
May 8, 

Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, April 11. 

Gilkinson, Myrtle.—Stamford, Conn., April 
8: New York City, April 14; New York City 
(Cooper Union), April 23; Jersey City, April 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Fishkill, April 13; New- 
burgh, N. Y., April 13; New York City (City 
College), April 14; Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
(Mount Vernon Choral Society in Handel's 
‘“Samson’’), April 25; Newark, N. J., April 27; 
Boston (Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’’ with People s 
Choral Union), April 30; Schenectady, N. Y. 
(‘‘Martha”’’ with igh School Chorus), May 
6; New Haven, Conn., May 19; Worcester, 
Festival, Sept. 26 

Godowsky, Leopold.—Philadelphia, April 14, 
15; Chicago, April 23; Marquette, Mich., April 
24; Lincoln, April 27; Omaha, April 28; Tulsa, 
Okla., May 2; St. Louis, May 4. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—Detroit (May 
Festival), May 6. 

_Green, Marion.—Chicago, April 9, 10; New 
York (Oratorio Society), April 15; Dayton, 
Ohio, April 18, 19; Cincinnati (Orpheus Club), 
April 20; Englewood, Chicago, April 21; Chi- 
‘ago (Am. Chor. Soc.), April 23; Tiffin, Ohio, 
\pril 25, 26; Milwaukee, Wis. (lyric Club), 
\pril 27; Gary, Ind., April 28; Springfield, 
Mass., May 4; Logansport, Ind., May 9; 
Hureka, Ill., May 19. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
April 18, 28. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Boston, 
land, Me., April 27. . 

_ Harrison, Charles.—New York City, April 
|, 12, 18, 14; Wichita Falls, Tex., Festival. 
\pril 26, 27, 28; Abilene, Tex., Festival, May 

o, 4, 

Harrod, James.— New Wilmington, Pa., 
\pril 12; Lindsborg, Kan., April 16 and 17; 
Chicago, April 22; Pittsburgh, April 25; 
Paterson, April 27; Boston (Choral Union), 
April 30; Providence, May 1; Englewood, 
May 2; Newark, May 4; Schenectady, May 
:; Ridgewood, May 8; Jersey City, May 11; 
Nashua, May 18, 19. 
Hartley, Laeta. — Watertown, 
‘terbury, Conn., May 2. 


April 24; Port- 


+ 


April 17: 


\\ 


_ Nazzard, Marguerite.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
peril 13; New York City, April 27; Spring 


val, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., May 19. 
Hills, Charlotte Willlams.—Boston, April 6. 


Hinshaw, W. W.—New York (Columbia 
rsity Chorus), April 11. 
,.Hodgson, Leslie J.—Norwalk, Conn., April 


Howard, Kathleen.—Buffalo, April 27. 


Hunt, Helen Allen.—New York, April 10. 
,/acebson, Sascha.—Millbrook, N. Y., April 
_,efferds, Geneva.—Providence, R. I., April 
Jolliffe, R. Norman.—New York, April 26; 
* Theater Club, April 28; Yonkers, 
pt 6; Brooklyn, April 21. 
. Jordan, Mary.—Scranton, Pa., May 8; 
r se, May 9; Keene, N. H., May 19. 
_Kaiser, Marie.—Moline, Ill., April 5; Ke- 
Soe lll., April 6; La Salle, Ill, April 7; 
tee lil., April 8; South Bend, Ind., 
; Tl. 12; New York, April 15; Albany, April 
‘» Soston, April 23. 

Kerns, Grace.—Chicago, April 106. 
y Land, Harold.—Yonkers, April 9; New 
19 © City, April 10; New York City, April 
Y Summit, N. J., April 16; South Orange, 


A J. April 21: Trenton, April 23; New York, 
ar ot; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., May 19; New- 
.J., June 15, 


Littlefield, Laura.—Lexington, Mass., April 


27; Arlington, Mass., April 30. ' 
: aayeen, Marion.—Paterson, N. J., April 10, 


Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn, with Scandi- 
navian Orchestra, April 16 and 17. 


Madriguera, Paquita.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, March 15. 

Macmillen, Francis.—New York (#olian 
Hall), March 29. 

McDowell, Alice.—Boston, May 2. 

Martin, Frederick.—New York City, April 
21; Boston, April 23; Danville, Va., April 


27; Winona, May 5; Knoxville, Ill., May 6; 
Milwaukee, May 8; Athens, Ohio, May 11; 
Keene, N. H., May 19. 

Martino, Giovanni.—Havana, Cuba (Opera 
Season), May 6 to May 27. 


Mertens, Louise.—New York City, April 28 
(Century Theater Club). ; 


Middleton, Arthur.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 
28, 29; Cincinnati, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Miller, Christine.—Peoria, IIll., April 18; 
Fairmont, W. Va., April 25; Morgantown, W. 
Va., April 27; Greensburg, Pa., April 29; 
Newark, N. J. (Festival), May 2; Watertown, 
N. Y., May 4; Syracuse, N. Y. (Festival), 
March 10; Geneva, N. Y. (Festival), May 11; 
Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), May 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Chicago, April 11; New 
York (St. Thomas Oratorio Society), April 


13; Jersey City, N. J., April 20; Newark, 
N. J., April 21; New York City, April 25; 
New York City, April 27; New Rochelle, 


N. Y., May 2; Anderson, S. C., 4 
Greenville, S. C., May 11; Schenectady, N. Y., 
May 16; Stroudsburg, Pa., May 19; Bowling 
Green, Ohio, May 23, 24 (Festival); Bethle- 
hem, Pa., (Bach Festival), May 26; Evans- 
ton, Tll. (Festival), June 3. 

Milliken, Hazel.—Nashua, 
May 18, 19. 

Morrissey, Marie.—New York City, April 
14; Newark, N. J., April 16; Jersey City, N. 
J., April 25; Russian Symphony tour, April 
25 to May 10; Detroit, May 5; Tour of Middle 
West, June 15 to Aug. 1 

Northrop, Grace D.—Newark, April 21; 
New York, April 28; Providence, R. I., May 
2; New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 6. 

Novaes, Guiomar.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), April 13. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Lindsborg, Kan., Ane 
16, 18; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25; New il- 
mington, Pa., April 27; Cincinnati, April 29; 
New York, Aug. 9. 


Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27. 


Rasely, George.—Boston, April 18; New 
York, April 21; Plymouth, April 25; Welles- 
ley, Mass., April 27; Winston-Salem, N. C., 
May 25. 

Rio, Anita.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 28, 29. 

Roberts, Emma.—lIthaca, N. Y. (Cornell 
Festival), April 26-7-8. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—St. Paul, April 17; Min- 
neapolis, April 18; Lowell, Mass., April 20; 


Ma 9; 


N. H., Festival, 


Boston, April 27; Jamestown, N. D., May 8. 
Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Boston, April 21. 
Schofield, Edgar.—Plymouth, Mass., April 

14; New York, April 18; Ridgewood, N. J., 

April 21; Fitchburg, Mass., April 27; New 

York, May 9. 

Seydel, Irma.—Chicago, April 8, 9; New 

York, April 11. 

Shaun, Jose.—Boston, April 11; Milton, 

Mass., April 12; Concord, N. H., April 23; 


Weymouth, Mass., April 24; Brockton, Mass., 
May 2; Weymouth, Mass., May 7; Quincy, 
Mass., May 11; Keene, N. H., May 18; Wey- 
noe Mass., May 23; Bridgton, Me., Aug. 


“0, 


Simmons, William.—Englewood, N. J., 
April 10; Brooklyn, April 15; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Scandinavian Society), ah 16; Brooklyn, 
April 28; Hartsville, S. » May 3 and 4; 
Schenectady, N. Y., May 25 

Simonds, Raymond. — Lexington, Mass., 
April 12. 


Spalding, Albert.—Utica, April 12; Chicago, 
April 23; New York (Harlem Philharmonic), 
April 27. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert. — ASolian Hall, 
New York, April 11; Poughkeepsie, : 
April 21; Paterson, N. J., April 25: New 
York (Hotel Astor), April 26: Cleveland, 
April 27; Newark, N. J., May 1; Erie, Pa., 
May 3: Ames, Iowa, May 5; Jersey City, N. 
J., May 9. 


Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—(Hotel Astor), 
New York, April 27; Worcester, Mass., April 
30; Springfield, Mass., May 5, 6; Lowell, 
Mass., May 9; Boston, June 4; New Britain, 
Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 8, 9; Omaha, 
Neb., June 19, 20. 


Thomas, Nicola.—Englewood, N. J., April 
10; New York, April 13; Flushing, April 26. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—New 
York, April 15. 

Torpadie, Greta.—New York, April 10, 


Princess Theater. 


Van der Veer, 
Thomas Oratorio 


Nevada.—New York 
Society), April 13; Jersey 
City, N. J., April 20; New Rochelle, N. Y., 
May 2: Anderson, S. C., May 9; Greenville, 
S. C., May 11; Schenectady, N. Y., May 16; 
Bowling Green, Ohio, May 23, 24. 

Verd, Jean.—New York, April 8; 
ampton, April 12. 

Wakefield, WHenriette.—Buffalo, 
Boston, April 3% 


Wells, John Barnes.—Washington, D. C., 
April 11; Asbury Park, April 14; Hacken- 
sack, April 16; Elmira, N. Y., April 17; Jer- 
sey City, April 18; New Britain Conn., April 
19; New York, April 16, 18; Richmond, Va., 
April 21; New York, April 27; Orange, N. J., 
April 28. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—New York, April 
9; Philadelphia, April 10; New York, April 
14; Philadelphia, April 27; Springfield, Mass., 
May 5; Lowell, Mass., May 9: Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 11, 12; Oberlin, Ohio, May 15, 16; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., May 18, 20; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
May 22;°Mt. Vernon, Iowa, May 27. 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Ithaca, N. 
April 29; Hyde Park, Mass., May 3. 


(St. 


North- 


April 17; 


Y., 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


AEolian Choir.—New 
April 18. 


Boston Festival Orchestra.—Lowell, Mass., 
May 9; Nashua, N. H., Festival, May 18, 19. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Chicago, 
April 19; Aurora, April 17. 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—New York 
tury Theater Club, April 28. 

Granberry Piano School.—(Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with Men- 
delssohn’s Music, Gertrude I. McQuesten, 
Dramatic Reader, assisting. 


York (£olian Hall), 


(Cen- 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


April 


8—Mischa Elman, violin recital, aft- 
ernoon, Carnegie Hall. 

8—Banks Glee Club, Carnegie Hall. 
evening. 

8—Susan Metcalfe-Casals and Pablo 
Casals, joint recital, afternoon, Atolian 
Hall. 

9—Mahler Eighth Symphony, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, chorus and soloists, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, Metro- 
politan Opera House, evening. 

9—Harold Bauer, piano recital, after- 
noon, Agolian Hall. 

9—Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 

9—John McCormack, 
Carnegie Hall, evening. ‘ 

10—Arthur Friedheim, piano recital, 
4folian Hall, afternoon. : 

10—Julia Allen, song recital, Aolian 
Hall, evening. 

11—Estella Neuhaus-J. Howe Clif- 
ford, joint recital, afternoon, Avolian 
Hall. 

11—Master William Kroll, violin re- 
cital, assisted by Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
4Solian Hall, evening. 

11— Columbia University 
Carnegie Hall, evening. 

13—Guiomar Novaes, 
4®olian Hall, afternoon. 

18—Lisbet Hoffmann, 
Theodore v. Hemert, 
Aolian Hall, evening. 

14—Paquita Madriguera, piano reci- 
tal, Acolian Hall, afternoon. 

14—Reinald Werrenrath, song recital, 

Solian Hall, evening. 

16—Eddy Brown, violin recital, after- 
noon, A®olian Hall. 

16—Mary Zentay and Marguerite 
Hussar, joint recital, Princess Theater 
evening. 

18—A£olian Choir, Bolian 
Hall. 

19—Louis J. Cornu’s Junior Orches- 
tra, Avolian Hall, afternoon. 

22—Ferdinand Carri Pupils, violin re- 
cital, Avolian Hall. 

25—Singers’ Club of New York, A®ol- 
ian Hall, evening. 

27—Nylic Choral’ Society, Bruno 
Huhn, conductor, Avolian Hall, even- 


song recital, 


Chorus, 
piano recital, 


Paula Reed, 
joint recital, 


evening, 


ing. 

28—The Jan Hus Choral Union, Avol- 
ian Hall, evening. 

29—Granberry Piano School (Shake- 


speare’s ~-_ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ with Mendelssohn’s music), 
Gertrude i McQuesten, dramatic 


aga assisting, A®olian Hall, morn- 
ng. 

29—Francis Macmillen, violin recital, 
/ELolian Hall, evening. 

30—Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, A®olian Hall, after- 
noon. 











Kneisel Quartet.—San Diego, April 25; 
Los Angeles, April 6; Clermont, April 7; 
Santa Barbara, April 8; San Francisco, April 


9; Oakland, April 10; Berkeley, April 11; 
San Francisco, April 13; Stanford University, 
April 13; Sacramento, April 14; Lincoln, 
Neb. April 18. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.— 
Spring Tour: Urbana, Ill., afternoon and 


evening, April 10; Peoria, Ill., evening, April 
11; Dubuque, Iowa, afternoon and evening, 
April 12; Cedar Falls, Iowa, afternoon and 
evening, April 13; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, after- 
noon and evening, April 14 and 15; Des 
Moines, Iowa, afternoon and evening, April 17 
and 18; Omaha, Neb., evening, April 19; St 
Joseph, Mo., evening, April 20; Kansas City, 
Mo., afternoon, April 21; Hays, Kan., after- 
noon and evening, April 22; Lindsborg, Kan., 
afternoon, April 23; Hutchison, Kan., even- 
ing, April 24, afternoon and evening, 25; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., evening, April 26: 
Ardmore, Okla., afternoon and evening, April 
28; Denton, Tex., afternoon, April 29; Fort 
Worth, Tex., evening, April 29; Dallas, Tex., 
afternoon, April 30, afternoon and evening, 
May 1; Shreveport, La., afternoon and even- 
ing, May 2; Waco, Tex., afternoon and 
evening, May 3; Austin, Tex., evening, May 
4; Houston, Tex., afternoon and evening, 
May 6; New Orleans, La., evening, May 8; 
Mobile, Ala., afternoon and evening, May 
9; Montgomery, Ala., evening, May 10; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., afternoon and evening, May 
11; Meridian, Miss., evening, May 12; Jack- 
son, Miss., afternoon and evening, May 13; 
Memphis, Tenn., evening of May 15 and 16. 

Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel- 
phia, April 26 


Sinshelmer Quartet.—Orange, N. J., April 
19. 


Scotch Concert at Albany Aids War 
Sufferers’ Fund 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 30.— A concert 
was given last night in the auditorium 
of the State .educational building under 
the auspices of the Albany Scotch organ- 
izations in aid of the fund to care for 
Scotch soldiers and sailors disabled in 
the European war. Dr. Charles Alex- 
ander Richmond, president of Union Uni- 
versity, presided. Scotch songs were sung 
by a quartet comprising Catherine R. 
Dick, soprano; Louise Eades, contralto; 
Roger Stonehouse, bass, and Joseph Cal- 
houn, tenor. The quartet was assisted 
by a chorus of fifty voices under the 
leadership of Walter R. Johnson, with 
Lois B. Knox, as accompanist. Claude J. 
Holding gave violin numbers, and Millie 
Lithgow Highland dances. W. A. H. 





New Orchestra Formed in Atlanta by 
Mrs. Stephens 


ATLANTA, GA., March 31.—Under the 
direction of Mrs. Theodora Morgan 
Stephens, the Atlanta Orchestra has been 
formed. It has no connection with any 
school, being composed of a limited num- 
ber of the best local amateur musi- 
cians. The initial concert will be given 
at the Auditorium Sunday, April 9, with 
Alexa Stirling and Clarence Blosser, vio- 
linist and cornetist respectively, as solo- 
ists. L. K. S. 











Hedwig Humperdinck 


An issue of the Berlin Vossiche Zeit- 
ung dated March 9 and received late last 
week in New York reports the death of 
Hedwig Humperdinck, wife of the com- 
poser of “Hansel und Gretel,” in a Karls- 
ruhe hospital the previous day. Another 
report received by the Staats-Zeitung at 
the same time tells of the serious illness 
of Humperdinck himself. The composer 
was believed to be in the best of health, 
having completely recovered from the 
sickness which threatened his life three 
years ago. He and Mrs. Humperdinck 
were married in 1889. She was a woman 
of great intelligence and charm, but of a 
retiring disposition, and the successes of 
her husband never induced her to step 
prominently into the limelight. It was 
Mrs. Humperdinck who wrote the libretto 
of her husband’s opera, “Der Heirat 
wider Willen,” though the fact was not 
generally known. She accompanied him 
on his last American visit, when “Kénigs- 
kinder” was produced at the Metropol- 
_ The Humperdincks have four chil- 

ren. 


Frank H. Story 


RIVERSIDE, N. J., March 2.—In a fit of 
melancholia, due to a nervous attack 
from which he had been suffering for sev- 
eral months, Frank H. Story, sixty-three 
years old, sent a bullet through his heart 
in the bedroom of his home in Delanco 
this afternoon. Mr. Story was organist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, River- 
ton, and former choirmaster at the Pres- 
byterian Church, Delanco, and also 
former organist in the Haddonfield Bap- 
tist Church. He is survived by a widow 
and three sons, one of whom, Howard, is 
a well-known bass singer in Camden 
churches, and another, George, is pres- 
ent choirmaster of the Delanco Presby- 
terian Church. 


Mrs. Nellie S. H. Farmer 


Mrs. Nellie S. H. Farmer, prominent 
in New York as a teacher of vocal music 
and contralto soloist, died at the home 
of a nephew, Mr. Parker, No. 9 West 
103d Street, March 22. She was born in 
Poultney, Vt., forty-eight years ago, and 
was educated abroad. For some years 
she was vocal teacher at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and later at Miss Cole’s School in 
Pennsylvania. She had been soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York. Mrs. Farmer was the widow of 
Ernest M. Farmer. 


Mrs. Nancy A. Sprague 


Mrs. Nancy A. Sprague, widow of A. 
A. Sprague of Chicago, died in Lake- 
wood, N. J., March 28, of heart disease. 
She was born Sept. 3, 1837, at Barnard, 
Vt. Her maiden name was Nancy At- 
wood. During the last year she gave 
a large sum of money to Yale University 
for the erection of a music hall. The 
building, which is now under construc- 
tion at New Haven, will be dedicated to 
the memory of her husband, who was a 
graduate of Yale in the class of 1859. 


Michael Mehling 


Michael Mehling, sixty-seven years old, 
who served as a drummer in the Thirty- 
second Regiment, New York Volunteers, 
in the Civil War and on its close toured 
the United States with a military band, 
died on March 28 at his home, 332 Twen- 
tieth Street, Brooklyn. For several years 
he was instructor of music in the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute, Manhattan. 


Harry Evans 


SCRANTON, PA., March 25.—Harry 
Evans, gifted tenor of this city, died on 
Monday, March 20, at the West Side Hos- 
pital, after a three weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Evans had for many years been the 
tenor soloist of the St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church. He is survived by his Geether, 
John Evans, who is also a singer, tenor 
soloist in the Immanuel oo Snare 


William C. Spary 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 1.—William 
C. Spary, well known here as a band- 
master and cornetist, died here in his 
seventy-fourth year. Mr. Spary had al- 
ways been very active in musical circles 
in Providence. G. F. H. 
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OPERETTA COMPOSERS UNITE IN PIANO ENSEMBLE 
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Operetta Composers Assembled in New York Hippodrome Concert: 





Left to Right, Jerome D. Kern, Louis A. Hirsch, A. Baldwin Sloane, Rudolph Friml, Oscar Ham 


merstein, Alfred Robyn, Gustave Kerker, Hugo Felix, John Philip Sousa, Leslie Stuart, Raymond Hubbell, John L. Golden, Silvio Hein, Irving Berlin 


HE versatile Oscar Hammerstein ap- 
peared in an unfamiliar réle at the 
New York Hippodrome concert on March 
26, when the management introduced as 
a novelty fourteen prominent operetta 
composers who played their most famous 
melodies at a like number of grand pi- 
anos. 

Mr. Hammerstein played his “Louise” 
waltz from his. “Santa Maria.” As the 
New York Herald relates, the circum- 
stances leading up to Mr. Hammerstein’s 
appearance, the impresario met Charles 
Dillingham, the Hippodrome proprietor, 
on the street after the all-star list of 
eomposers had been announced. 

“Great show you are billing for Sunday 


night,” asserted Mr. Hammerstein, flick- 
ing the ashes from one of his home-made 
perfectos, “but you’ve overlooked one 
great living composer in your galaxy of 
stars.” 

“Who’s that?” queried Mr. Dillingham. 

“Oh, I hate to talk about myself,” re- 
plied Mr. Hammerstein. 

“Will you appear?” 

“T will. And I'll play a waltz called 
‘Louise,’ which I dedicated to Mary Gar- 
den, and when I played it for her ap- 
proval she tore up the manuscript. But I 
had hidden a copy under the piano lid, 
believing in preparedness. And I’ll play 
that at the Hippodrome on Sunday.” 

In the composers’ ensemble they were 
supported by John Philip Sousa and his 
band. The number was interrupted by 


the presentation to Mr. Hammerstein of 
a memento in the form of a watch chain 
and fob from his fellow-composers. One 
of the Hippodrome’s staff advanced upon 
the stage shouting: “A summons for Mr. 
Hammerstein.” Mr. Sousa took the pa- 
per and addressed himself as follows to 
Mr. Hammerstein: 

“My dear Mr. Hammerstein: This is a 
summons for you to appear here to-night 
on the Hippodrome stage and play one 
of your favorite compositions. And, as 
usual, you not only obey the law, but 
anticipate it. You have done more for 
New York than New York has done for 
you. But in the heart of hearts of this 
great city you are enshrined as one of 
her loving sons. Your friends, these com- 
posers on the stage, have deputized me to 


present you this little memento of t! 
love and respect and to offer you t 
best wishes for health and happiness.’ 
Besides the March King and the « 
poser-impresario, the throng of comp: 
included such celebrities as Alfred Ro! 
composer of “The Yankee Consul” a: 
many concert songs; Rudolf Friml, 
poser of Emma Trentini’s “The Fire! 
Gustave Kerker, who composed 
3elle of New York,” two leading for: 
operetta composers who are now vis 
in America—namely, Leslie Stuart, 
poser of “Florodora,” and Hugo If 
whose “Pom-Pom” is the latest Henry W 
Savage light opera success, and Irving 
Berlin, whose ragtime melodies have 
recognized by distinguished musicia 
a distinct form of musical expressio! 








Decide Eddy Brown’s Nationality by 


Temperamental Display 


At the recent appearance of Eddy 
Brown, violinist, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday night concerts, two 
women sitting in a box were talking be- 
tween numbers. “Eddy Brown,” said 
one, as she was reading the _ pro- 
gram, “I never heard of him before; he 
must be either American or English or 
he would have some outlandish name.” 
“Well,” said the other, “we will soon find 
out. If he plays with no temperament at 
all he is English; if he has just a very 
little then he must be American.” They 
both laughed. 

Soon Eddy Brown appeared on the 
stage to play Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
with orchestra. He had no long-haired 
frills or apparent eccentricities; he be- 
gan to play quietly with the spirit of the 
concerto. “English,” whispered one of 
the women, after he played a few bars of 
the concerto. “No, American.” Before 


he had avanced very far in the first 
movement, she tuyned to her companion 
again. “There must be some mistake in 
the name,” she said; “he can’t be either 
English or American. With that tem- 
perament he must be a Russian!” 


George Harris, Jr., Under Musicians’ 
Concert Management 





George Harris, Jr., the young Amer- 
ican tenor, has joined the artists appear- 
ing under the direction of the Musicians’ 
Concert Management, Inc., of A®olian 
Hall, New York. Mr. Harris has ar- 
ranged to make a series of joint appear- 
ances with Herman Sandby, the first 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. He 
had planned to join Mr. Sandby in his 
recent Philadelphia recital, but a cold 
prevented. Their first concert together 
will take place at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
on April 24. Three days later Mr. Harris 
will give a recital at Portland, Me., ap- 
pearing in the municipal concert course. 
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Metropolitan Stars Engaged for Opera 
in Buenos Aires 

In the approaching season of opera at 

the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, three of 

the principal stars will be Maria Bar- 


Giovanni Martinelli and 

Ruffo. The conductors will be M: 
Marinuzzi and Gennaro Papi. Mr. 
after concluding his duties at the M 
politan, sailed last Saturday for 

America. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER YWHEF 
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